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 Manlius'"is "© pliged to Ahdirute is Pita, 
Heiv\chlſel'b by the Tribunds, and ſaved by | 
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conTeENTs 


V. Curtius devotes himſelf to the Dii 


People. M. 
Manes, and leaps into an a Bad ſucceſs of 
the firſt Plebeian Conſul. The Hernici defeated 


by the Diftator Appius Gaudius. Signal victo- 
f young Manlius over a Gaul. Alliance 
renewed with the Latines. The Gauls defeated 


again by the Dictator Sulpicius. Law which 
Fixes the intereſt of money at one per cent. Ano- 
ther law paſſed in the camp, lo impoſe a new 
tax upon the manumiſſion of ſlaves. Prohibition 


to aſſemble the People out of the city. Licinius 
Stolo condemned by bis own law. . Diftator cba 
en out of the People for the firſt time, Two 


Patrician Conſuls. Vengeance taken of the in- 
 habitants of Tarquinii. The Roman People 


pardon the city of Cære. The Plebeians rein- 


| ſlated in the Conſulſhip. Affair of the debts 


terminated, | 


SRCT. U- 


Cenſor elefied out of the People. Mur apainft the 
 CGauls and the Pirates of Greece. 2 


kills a Gaul in fingle combat, and is ſirnamed 


Corvus. He is created Conſul at twenty three - 
wears of age. The Pirates retire. Plague at 


Rome. Treaty with the Carthaginians, In- 


tereſt reduced 10 half "what it was. . 


Volſci, Antiates, and Aurunci defeated.” Temple 


erected to Juno Moneta. The Romans, at the © 


requeſt of the inhabitants of Capua, turn their 
enemies. They gain a conſiderable wifi 

them under the command of the Confl Vals. 
 rius. The other army, by the imprudence of 
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arms againſt the Samnites, new and formidable 


| the. Conſul Cornelius, is expoſed ito extreme 
danger, from which it is delivered ly the 18. 
lour aud conduct N of Decius, © legionary Vi. 


CONTENTS. . 
» bunt. The Hamnites are nip, Va- 
» ferina cw another battle, 74 
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SECT. UL» 


The * " ſoldiers. ſent into winter deen at 
Capua, ſrom 4 conſpiracy againſt the inbalꝭ- 
tant. It is diſcovered. They revolt againſt ths 
Commonwealth itſelf. Valerius Corvus the 
Di&ator appeaſes the ſedition. The Sammies de- 
mand peace. The Latines haughtily require the 
Romans to conſent, that one of the two Conſuls 


Hall be eltied our of their nation; War is de- 


_clayed againſt them. Dream of the two Conſuls. : 


5 4 Nu Torquatus puts his: ſon io death for 


1 7 6 ought contrary to his orders, Decius, 
r Conſul, devotes bimſelf for the army, 
wich gains a famous viftory aver the Latines. 
_ Refletirons upon the action of Targuatus. Te 
 wvar-continued againſt the Latines. Three laws 
. much againſt the Senate are paſſed. All the 
Latin tates are conquered and entirely ſub- 
jefed to the Romans, A Veſtal is con 
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"Difajor. Death-of Alexander King of 5 | 
War with the Samnites recived, . Palepalis 
| taken. N. exulation ainſt TR, War de- 
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-» to his orders, and whom be is for putting 15 
. death, He pardons him at laſt at the requeſt of 


the People. The troops diſguſted with the Die- 
tator, expreſs their diſcontent in a battle. He 
reconciles them, The Samnites are defeated, and 
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feated: They make their ſubmiſſion, and are 
"refuſed peace. Pontius, general of the Samnites, 


« reftores their courage, and makes them take arms. 
He lays an ambuſcade for the Romans near Cau- = 


* dium : the latter give into ii precipitately. | 
army is ſhut up between two defiles. © Pontius 


| 2 the wiſe advice of Herennius bis father. 


e Romans, are reduced by neceſſity to accept 
"the hard conditions impoſed on them, © Pontius 
mates them paſs under the yoke, after which be 
diſmiſſes them, keeping fix bundred Knights as 
Dale es for the Diervence of Fthe croton 


£1 ith the Conſuls. . dejection of the 
 . diers, when they paſs through Capua, and af: 


terwards when” they enter Rome. The 4 


1 aſſembles. The convention is declared void, FRY 


Bo advice of Con who had ber 
ned it himſelf as Conſul.” Himſelf, bis col, | 
and all the officers who had ſigned the he conven- | 
"tion, are delivered up to Pontius, who refuſes is 
receive them, The Samnites loſe two — 5 | 


"They are niade to paſs under the yoke... Taceria 


74. taken, and the fix hundred boſtages confined 
in it reſtored to the Romans. e of Papitrus 
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Die . wherein Livy examines Dh: 8 | 
"probably have happened, if Alexander the Great 
had turned bis arms againſt the Romans, after 
© "bs. conqueſt of Aſia. Different wars againſt 

2 - the Samnites.'- A Magiſtrate ſent from Rome to 

govern Capua. Inſtitution of tivo new Tribes. 

Ti Dictator Menius, reproached with being 

ryof the ſame crime, for which he actually pro- 
gry eee, the Diftator ſhi p, and juſti- 
5 a hinkſelf before the judges. Famous Cenſorſhip 
of Appius and Plautius. Appian way: Aquedut, 
Fumily of tbe Potitii extinct. Tribunes of the 

Tegions elected by the People, as well as the Du- 
um viri for the ect. Players on the flute re- 
inſtated in ibeir rigbis. Samnites defeated. 
Naur againſt the Hetrurians : conſiderable vic- 

orie path by the' Romans.” Mey grant the 

Hletruriaus à truce for thirty years. Bloody 
battle between the Romans and the Sam- 
nites, which obliges the former io appoint a 
. Diftator.' The Conſul Fabius nominates *Papirins 
- Curſor.” + The latter marches againſt the enemy. 
| New vittory. gained hy Fabius over the Hetru- 

_. rians."\ \Extraordinary. preparations of the Sam- 
nites. Tbe Umbrians threaten to march and at- 
lack Rome. They are defeated by Fabius. The 

© {qui are overcome and almoſt entirely deſtroyed. 

C. Flavius the Regiſter, ſon of a Fa is 
Wade Curule Aidile. Hie males publick the 
Faſti or Furidical- days, of wwhith only the Pon- 
ißt bad the keeping. | He 5 a temple 
_ - patwithtanding ibi, oppoſition." \ * The Nobility 
« endequour 10 mortify him; bis'revenge. 
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Four Tribes only. | Sms” review of the 
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Two new colonies ehabliſhed. qui ehecked. 
Grecian fleet repulſed, Wars againſt the Marſi 
and Hetruripns eafily terminated, The Ple- 
ieians are admitted io the dignity. 77 Pontiſf 
and Augurs. Law of appeals to the People re- 
newed. Tuo Tribunes added 40 the 8 
' _ #boſe magiſtrates, The Hetrurians engage the 
05 Cn to. to join them, The latter after having re- 
ceived the ſums agreed on, refuſe to perform con- 
ditions. War with "the Hetrurians and Sum- 
nites. Fabius is elected Conſul againſt bis will : 
Decius Mus is given bim for his collegue. - They 
march againſt the Samnites, gain great | 
tages over them, and ravage their whole coun- 
try. - Ap. Claudius and L. Volumnius are 
choſen Conſuls. Decius, to whom the command 
. bad been continued for fix months, defeats the 
army of the Samnites, and obliges it to quit the 
country. Jt marches to join the Hetrurians, 
Decius takes ſeveral places in Samnium. Vo- 
lumnius marches thither with bis army, as Ap- 
pius does into Hetruria, where be bad little fuc- 
ceſs, Volumnius removes with his army _ 
. Hetruria. He is very ill received by bis 
The troops oblige bim to ſtay tbere. The Now 


 Conſuls gain a conjiderable vittory over the He | 


 trurians, whom the Samnites had joined. = 
 bumnius.returns into Samnium, where be 

1 the Sami, and lakes from them the booty they 
bad made in Campania, News arrives from He- 
truria, which-ocaafions great conſternation. The | 
defeat of the Samniles nhates the alarm. Two | 
cal « are ſent Into W On the a4” 
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"SECT. 72 


ä rd the FER of terrible e. 70 war bs 


Hetruria, Q. Fabius and P. Decius are choſen . 
Conſuls. Altar inſtituted 10 Plebeian Chaſtity. 


De fined. Slight diſputes between the tino 


-Confuls in reſpet? I Hetruria, which is td 
10 Fabius. He repairs thither. Some time 
ter be is recalled to Rome, and then ſent back 2 


10 Heiruria with Decius and new troops. Fa- 
mous battle with the Samnites and Gauls in 
 Hetruria, Decius devotes himſelf in it. The 
Romans gain the victory. Triumpb of Fabius. 
War againſt the Samnites, and in Hetruria. 
Terrible ab. work of war on the ſide of be 
Samnites. Whilſt Carvilius beſieges Cominium, 
Papirius fights a famous battle near Agquilonia, 
in which the Samnites are cut to pieces, The 
city of Cominium is taken. Great joy at Rome” 
for theſe viflories. Tbe Hetrurians take arms: 
_ -. Carvilius marches againſt them, Papirius re- 
' turns to Rome, and is bonoured with a tri. 
#mph. Carvilius triumphs alſo, after having 
> defeated the Hetrurians, C 275  compleated. 
iy doh nb dreadfully at Rome,” i. 2357 


. 8 ET. H | 
The Samnite take arms again, and aa the are 


of Fabius Gurges, He is accuſed. His fa- 


2 obtains bis pardon, and goes to rut under 
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bin as bis lieutenant. The Romans gain 2 f- 
mous victory. L. Paſtumius 8 ape 
cauſes himſelf 40 be elected Conſul. ' 
continues to rage at Rome. A * Zs. mas. 
from Epidaurus, which is ſaid to be Aſculapius 
under the form of that animal. The Diſtemper 
| ceaſes, A temple is erefied to him in the ifle of 
the Tiber. © Diſpute between Poſtumius, and 
Fabius . Conſul the preceding year. Poſtumius 
takes ſeveral places. Colony of twenty thouſand 
men ſettled at Venuſia, and in its neighbourhood. 
Fabius triumphs over the Samnites. Poſtumius, 
on the expiration of his Conſulſhip, is accuſed, 

and condemned. The Samnites and Sabines are 
reduced to aſt peace. Three new colonies. 
Judges of criminal affairs inſtituted. Cenſus. 
Fabius, Prince of the Senate. Domeſtic difſen- 
ions concerning debts. Laws paſſed in favour 


of the People. . the Volſinians and 
 Lucanians. 7 | OE oh "097 
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In portant warwith the Gauls called Semones. Mur- 
der of the Roman ambaſſadors. Army of Cæci- 
ius defeated by the Senones. Ruin of that people. 
Samnites conquered. War with the Tarentines: 
occaſion of it. Their inſults of the Romans. Ro- 
mans again inſulted by the Tarentines. War aj 
clared againſt them. They call in Pyrrbus K 
of Epirus to their aid, who ſends them gone raps, 
- "ae ys after lands at Tarentum, baving firſt 
ſuffered a rude ſtorm. He puts an end 30 the © 
idle and voluptuous life of the inhabitants. Hor- 
rid murder of all the citizens of Rhegium. Bat- 
tle between the Conſul Levinus = Pyrrbhus. 
be latter is viftorious by the means f his ele- 
e. | New, troops are ent to Levinus. Pyr- 
rbus 
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 -. rbus\ approaches Rome : be is obliged to return 
* direttly.. Cbaracter of that prince. Rome [ends 
 emba/ſadors to Pyrrbus concerning the priſoners. 
\ Inſtead of a mere exchange, the Ning propoſes a 
peace. His private converſation with' Fabricius. 
Feaſt given the embaſſadors. They return 10 
Rome. Pyrrbus ſends Cineas thither, io treat of 
peace. The Senate deliberates upon the offers of 
Pyrrbus. Appius Claudius prevents a peace 
from being concluded. The Senate's bofty and 
noble anſwer. Return of Cineas to Tarentum. 
Cenſus of the Roman citizens, Second battle with "© 
Pyrrbus near Aſculum. Fabricius the Conſul © 
informs Pyrrbus that bis phyſician bad offer- © 
ed to poiſon him. Pyrrbus goes to Sicily to 
aſſiſt the Syracuſans againſt} the Carthaginians. . 
De latter renew the treaty with the Romans. 
Raſh enterprize of the new pa nay Rufinus 
takes Crotona and Locri. Pyrrbus quits Sicily, ©, 
and returns to Italy. Citizen puniſhed for refu- 1 
ing to liſt, Third and laſt battle with Pyrrbus: 
_ vittory gained by Curius. Famous triumph of 
that Conſul. Pyrrhus deceives his allies, and 
ſteals away from Italy. Cenſorſhip remark- 
able for great ſeverities, 5 357 
er , 
Embaſſy of Plolomy Philadelpbus to the Romans. 
Veſtal puniſhed with death. New colonies. Ta- 
rentum ſurrenders to the Romans. War with 
be Samnites entirely terminated. Return of 
_ "the Roman embaſſadors from Egypt. Cenſorſhip 
of Curius. The conquered enemies are deprived 
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CONTENTS.” 

rt of their lands. Severe vengeance taken 
2 the legion which bad maſſacred the 
inhabitants of Rbegium. Money firſt coined 
at Rome. New colonies. War with the. Pi- 
centes happily terminated. The peace of Italy 
— 2 by the ſubmiſſion of the Salen- 
- tini and Umbrians. The Apollonians, and af- 
terwards the Volſinians, implore the aid of Rome. 
« Regulation in reſpelt to the Cenſors, Number 
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2 HIS 1 — 4 Wi bs arti· | 
cles: the firſt treats of the Adileſhip; 
1 the ſecond, three great public works, 
went 8 5 ſome relation to that office ; and 
the third, the cruel treatment f of os by cheir 
creditors; at DON” 10 
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50 Ake of the fundtion of the A dies, | 


H E e . the Edilehip ſhould 
1 haye been placed at the end of the prece- 
ding volume with thoſe of the Prætors: but to 
avoid ſwelling that too much, I thought it pro- 
per to refer the account of chem to ane 
ning of this. 7: 777 
The Edles are ſo . geen che Loving word 
edes, which ſignifies. building, edifice : we ſhall 
_ tee preſentlyche os of: that name 10 their 
functions. G | 
The firſt Adiles were el — Hae wy 265 
year with the Tribunes of the People. They i "4" 5 10 
were at that time ſubaltern officers, to execute | 
the orders of the Tribynes, who referred ſome 
Vor. III. . affairs 


INTRODUCTION. 
affairs of ſmall importance to their care. The 
public and private- buildings were-under their 
direction, from whence they took their name; 


they preſided in the games given to the People; 


and had alſo a ſhare in the civil government, 


Liv. I. 3. 


that obliged them to provide for the ſafety and 


cleanlineſs of the city, to regulate in reſpe& to 


proviſions, with abundance of other cares, of 
which it is eaſy to conceive that the detail muſt 
be very extenſive, It was alſo ordained in pro- 


ceſs of time, that the decrees of the Senate, im- 
mediately after they were paſſed, ſhould be put 


into their hands, to be depoſited in the temple 
of Ceres, in order that it might not be in the 


power of the Conſuls to make any alteration in 
them. Two Adiles were annually choſen in 


A. R. 388. 
Liv. 1. 6. 
| C. 42. 


ways out of the body of the People. | 
The Plebeians continued in the ſole poſſeſſion 


the ſame aſſembly with the Tribunes, and al- 


of the Ædileſhip during the ſpace of an hundred 


and twenty ſeven years to the year of Rome 388. 
The Senate at that time, who had juſt reconci- 
led themſelves to the People, by granting that 


one of their order ſhould be Conſul, thought it 


incumbent on them to expreſs their grati- 
tude to the Gods for ſo conſiderable an event, 
which they aſcribed to their peculiar favour and 


protection: Accordingly they decreed that the 


Great Games ſhould be celebrated, and that to 
the three days of the feſtival called Ferie Lati- 
12, on which thoſe games were always folemni- 
zed, a fourth ſhould be added. The Zdiles 


having refuſed on this occaſion to celebrate the 


Great Games, on account of the expence with 


which they were attended, the young Patricians 


offered with joy to take it upon themſelves, 
upon condition that the honours of the ZEdile- 


ſhip ſhould be granted them. Their offer was 


accepted 
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accepted with great marks of approbation and 
gratitude, and the Senate paſſed a decree for the 
election of two ÆEdiles annually out of the or- 
der of the Patricians. From thenceforth there 
. were two kinds of AÆdiles at Rome. The one 
were called Plebeian Adiles, the other Curule 
Adiles, becauſe they had the right of having 
the Curule chair adorned with i ivory, which was 
placed in the chariot wherein they were carried: 
a diſtinction annexed to the great offices of the 
commonwealth. I | 
Julius Cæſar added two Xidiles to heb num- 
Rd to have the inſpection of corn, who for 
that reaſon were called Cereales, But theſe, be- 
fides their being eſtabliſhed late, are leſs known 
in hiſtory ; wherefore we ſhall ſpeak only of the 
Plebeian and Curule Xdiles. 
It is not eaſy to deſcribe exactly the different 
fin&jons of theſe two kinds of Ædiles. (a) Ci- 
cero, in the laſt of his orations againſt Verres, 
mentions thoſe of the Curule Adiles, which 
were the principal; and reduces them to preſi- 
ding in the games celebrated in honour of dif- 
ferent Divinities, to the care of the ſacred edi- 
fices, and the civil government in general of 
Rome. He afterwards repeats the diſtinctions 
** honour gravted to the Ædiles, ſuch as the 


(a) Nunc 30 deſignatus 
[as habeo rationem quid 
pulo Romano acceperim. 
Miki ludos ſanctiſſimos max- 
ima cum cæremonia Cereri, 
Libero, Liberæque faciundos: 
mihi Floram matrem populo 
Plebique Romano ludorum 
celebritate placandam : mihi 
ludos antiquiſſimos, qui pri- 
mi Romani ſunt nominati, 
maxima cum dignitate ac re- 
Ione Jovi, Junoni, Miner- 


Ea right 


væque eſſe faciundos: mihi 
ſacrarum ædium procuratio- 
nem: mihi totam urbem tu- 


endam eſſe commiſſam. Ob 


earum rerum laborem & fol- 
licitudinem, fructus illos da- 
tos, antiquiorem in Senatu 
ſententiæ dicendi locum, to- 
gam prætextam, ſellam cu- 
rulem, jus imaginis ad memo 
riam poſteritatemque proden- 
dz Verr. 7. * 


* 
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right of giving their opinion in the Senate, not 
according to the date of their . admittance into 
that body, but a more honourable rank; the 
robe called 20a præterta, the Curule chair, and 
the right of having images, ſo proper to ren- 
der families illuſtrious to poſterity : all privile- 

es annexed to the great offices of the ſtate. It 
is probable that the Patricians had taken into 
their Adileſhip only what was moſt important 
for the Public Good, and moſt honourable for 
themſelves z and the three heads mentioned in 
the paſſage of Cicero, the celebration of games, 
the public and facred buildings, and the civil 
government in general of the city, ſeem ſuffici- 
_ently of this kind. Of all theſe functions, I 
ſhall conſider choſe principally, which regard 
the celebration of games, becauſe that ſubject 
recurs moſt frequently in hiſtory; and I ſhall 
touch but ſlightly upon it, becauſe it would car- 
ry me a great way, if I undertook to treat it in 
GG ( 

The public games, as well amongſt the Ro- 
mans as the Greeks, were ceremonies of religi- 
on, celebrated in honour of the Gods, either to 
implore their aid in public dangers and misfor- 
tunes, or to thank them for the protection re- 
ceived in them (a): for this reaſon they were 
preceded, accompanied, and followed, with 
abundance af s.. ou ih 5 

The principal of theſe games were thoſe of 

the Circus, Circenſes; called alſo the Great games, 
the Roman games, ludi Magn, ludi Romani; and 
thoſe of the theatre, ludi Scenici. | | 


* The Romans, whoſe fa- funeral. | 5 N 
thers or anceſtors had borne (a) In ludis quanta facra, 
Curule offices, ſet up their ima quanta ſacrificia præcedunt, 


ges in their halls ; and they intercedunt, ſuccedunt! Tera 


Tere carried in pomp at their tull. de ſpect. c. 7. 23 
3 | r 
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The firſt are almoſt as ancient as Rome it- 
ſelf, and were eſtabliſned by Romulus in honour Liv: 1. 9. 
of Confus god of counſek, whom ſome believe 


to have been the ſame as Neptune z they were 
called alfo Conſualia, The Sabine virgins were 


1 carried off! in theſe games. 
Nec procul line Romam, & raptas ſme m more Virg. En. 
 Sabinas © 1. 8. 635. 
Conſeſſi caveæ, . Gireyf bus aftis 
Addiderat. | 


| Virgil calls chem games of the Circus by an- 
| ticipation, which were not then in being. 

Tarquin the elder built the Circus in the val. Liv. I. 35. 
ley Marcia, between the Palatine and Aventine mann 
hills. He made ſeats in it for the ſpectators, on 
which they ſate under the ſhelter of a roof. Be- 
fore that time they were placed in a kind of 
wretched Amphitheatres, built of boards and 
- poles. In proceſs of time this edifice became 
the moſt magnificent and ſurprizing work in 

Rome. It was two thouſand one hundred and 

eighty four feet in length, and nine hundred and 
ſixty in breadth, According to ſome Authors, 
it was capable of containing an hundred and fifty 
thouſand ſpectators, and according to others, 
two hundred and ſixty or three hundred thou- 
fand. It was called the great Circus, Greus 
maximus. 

The Circus ſerved for horſe and chariot-races, 
fot the Gymnic games or thoſe of the Athletz, 
and for combats on foot or on horſe-back. The 
chariots in this kind of races were extremely 
| ſmall and low. Some were drawn by two 

horſes, and were called Bige : others by four 
in front, 2yadrige z and ſometimes alſo, though 
very ſeldom, by fix in front, Sejuges. Under 

B 3 the 


. 
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the emperors, thoſe who drove the chariots, 
were divided into factions according to the co- 
lour of their habits. At firſt there were only 
two: the white, Alba; and the red, Rubra or 
Ruſſea. Then two others were added to them: 
the green, Praſina; and the blue, Veneta. Theſe 


flctions of the Circus divided the People, ſome 


being for one colour, and others for another: 
and as there requires very little for putting the 
populace into a ferment, theſe diſputes often 
grew ſo hot, as to occaſion ſeditions, in which 
much blood was ſhed. | 

I ſhall not enter here into a catticiiar account 


: of theſe races and combats, having treated them 


Juvenal. 


. with ſufficient extent elſewherez and ſhall only 
obſerve, that the Roman People took exceed- 
ing pleaſure 1 in the games, and that they made 
Rome infinitely agreeable to them. I ſpeak of 
the poor themſelves, who were contented, and 
even thought themſelves happy, provided they 
hey but bread and ſhews. 


— - ie tantum res anxius bal, 
| Fa S Crone. 


We ought not to wonder, that a warlike 
People, who breathed nothing but arms, had ſo 


great a taſte for ſhews, which were a lively 


image of war, and repreſented combats and vic- 
tories, even in the midft of peace. But to theſe 


innocent combats cruel and inhuman ones were 


added in proceſs of time, which diſhonoured a 
nation ſo eſtimable in other reſpects. And in- 
deed, how ſhall we pardon the Romans, or re- 
concile with that humanity and goodneſs of diſ- 
poſition upon which they valued themſelves, eſ- 
pecially in the latter times of the Common- 
WG and under the 5 the barba- 

rous 
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rous and inhuman pleaſyre they took in ſeeing 


human blood ſhed, in making men fight with 
wild beaſts, in cauſing young virgins ſolely for 
refuſing to abjure jzsUs' CHRIST to be torn in 
ieces by bears and lions, and to feed their 
eyes, for whole days together, with ſights that 


give horror to nature, whilſt not even the ſofter 


ſex, who are naturally tender and eurer ee 


| ſeem moved in the leaſt with them! 5 
The Scenic games, that is to ſay the repre- ! Liv. I. 7. 
ſentations of the Theatre, exhibited more mer- \, 


ciful and humane ſights to the People, but not 
leſs pernicious to their manners, Theſe games 
did not ſeem to ſuit a warlike People like the 


Romans : nor were they uſed amongſt them till 


almoſt four hundred years from the foundation 


1 
R. 391. 


of Rome. A motive (a) of religion made way 


for them; to appeaſe the wrath of the gods, 
and to make a plague ceaſe, which raged ex- 
ceedingly in the city. We ſee here how high 
the abſurdity of che Roman ſuperſtition roſe. 
They imagined the wrath of the gods was to 
be appeaſed in plagues, famines, defeats of ar- 


mies, and other misfortunes of the public, by 


celebrating games which conſiſted of dances, 
groſs ſongs, and buffoonry. The generals of 
their armies, the Senate, believed they did a 
very meritorious act of virtue in vowing ſuch 


games. for the attainment of victory. What 


_ blindneſs, what abſurdity was this! 


The beginnings of theſe games were at firſt 


ruſtic and imperfect. They were only groſs 
farces, without connection, plan, or unity of 


deſign. More than an hundred years after, the A. R. 512. 
i Poet Livius Andronicus gave theſe are. : 


(a) Vids ſuperſtitione a- ter alia cceleſtis iræ placa- 
nimis, ludi quoque ſcenici, mina inſtituti dicuntur. Liv. 
nova res * coſo Pope 8 
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tions a more regular form, in dividing a ſub- 


ject, an action, into acts and ſcenes, according 
to the rules of art. The poet was himſelf an 
actor, and united muſic and dancing with his 


performance. Theſe pieces attained their per- 


fection by degrees, and aſſumed an entirely new 


face from the various changes introduced in the 
repreſentation of them. The (a) theatres, as 
was natural, anſwered at firſt the groſſneſs of 


the ſcenes played in them: but in proceſs of 
time they were carried to a magnificence not 


eaſily conceivable, as we ſhall ſoon ſe. 
But I make haſte to return to the Ædiles, 


whoſe functions I could not explain without firſt 


giving the reader ſome ſlight idea of the m_ 
of the Circus and Theatre. 
To begin by the games of the Clam it is 


neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome were ordinary 


and regular, and others extraordinary, which 


were celebrated upon different cauſes and occa- 
ſions that aroſe. Amongſt the latter, thoſe 
called votive, Ludi votivi, moſt: frequently oc- 
cur in hiſtory. In public calamines, as conta- 
gious diſeaſes, the loſs of battles, Sc. ſolemn 


games were celebrated, to appeaſe the wrath of 


Liv. 1. 36. 
g. 2. 


_ viſa a ut * quam C. 2. 


the gods, to which thoſe calamities were aſcribed. 
The generals often on taking the field, and 
ſometimes in the very heat of battle, made vows 
to celebrate games in honour of the gods, if 
they granted them the victory: for they were 
entirely convinced that the Divinity diſpoſed all 


events. When the Roman People had decreed, 


that war ſhould be made againſt Antiochus King 
of Syria, the Conſul nem to whom that NO, 


| 


. 


(a) Inter alarm pores. "ab 8 infos res in | hanevix 
principia rerum, ludorum opulentis regnis tolerabilem 
quoque prima origo ponenda inſaniam n, Liv. J. 7. 


N vince 


. 
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vince. had fallen by lot, by order of the Senate 
made the following vow, of which the words. 
were dictated. to him by: the great Pontiff, if 
the war, which the Roman People have decreed 

apainſt- Antiochus, has ſucceſs, and is terminated 
| — to the deſires of the Senate and People f 
Rome; the Roman People, great Jupiter, "will 
cauſe the great games to be celebrated during ten 
days together, and make offerings io all the great 
| gods : and ſuch ſums as ſpall be fixed by the Se- 
nate, ſhall be employed in thoſe. ceremonies. - 
In theſe extraordinary votive games, the 
public bore the expence; and the ſum employ- 
ed in them was ſometimes regulated upon the 
number three, which was highly revered, and 
conſidered as religious and ſacred amongſt the- - 
ancients, After the defeat of Flaminius by Han- 


nibal at the lake of Thraſymenus, the Romans, 


to appeaſe the wrath of the gods (a), made a 
vow. to celebrate the great games, and to em- 
ploy in them the ſum of “ three hundred and 
thirty three thouſand three hundred and thirty 
three Aſes, and one third, The generals ob- 


_ - liged the enemy whom they had conquered, and 


often even the allies of the Roman People, to 
contribute to the expence of thoſe games. M. 
Fulvius had taken almoſt three thouſand pounds 
of ſeveral ſtates for this uſe, centum decem pondo 
auri. The Senate, who conceived that ſum too 
conſiderable, conſulted - the Pontiffs to know, 
whether it were neceſſary to employ the whole 
in that uſe. They anſwered in the negative: 
and in 8 Fulvius was permitted to 
take what he pleaſed of it, provided 1 it did not 


(a) Ejuſdem rei cauſa ludi Liv. I. 20. c. 10. 

| mag ai voti, æris trecentis * This ſum amounts 50 about 

= triginta millibus, trecentis eight hundred and fifty 9 5 

ans tribus, & triente. pounds. 7 
10 exceed 


IO 


Liv. I. 40. 
C. 44- 
oo R. 573. 
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exceed fourſcore thouſand afſes, about two hun- 
dred pounds. Some years after the Senate limi- 
ted Q. Fulvius to the ſame ſum out of the mo- 
ney. he had raiſed from the Spaniards. What 
occaſioned this laſt (a) limitation, was the exceſ- 
five expences of the games exhibited by Tib. 
Sempronius the ÆEdile, which had been oppref- 
ſive not only to Italy and the Latine allies, but | 


even to the Provinces abroad. 


Me do not find what ſhare the Xdiles had in 
theſe votive games, unleſs probably that they 
took care, as civil magiſtrates, that good or- 
der was preſerved in them. It was not the ſame 


in reſpect to the games attached to their office, 


that is to ſay the games of Ceres, of Flora, and 
the great or Roman games. "Thoſe games _ 
celebrated at the expence of the Adiles : 
were the Plebeian games by the Plebeian . | 
diles. 

As the games were always preceded by a 
ſolemn proceſſion, wherein the images and 
ſtatues of the Gods were carried in pomp, 
and the Pontiffs, Prieſts, Augurs, and all the 
officers of religion and the worſhip of the gods, 
walked in their robes of ceremony: the ZEdiles 
were ordered to adorn the ſtreets and places, 
through which the proceſſion was to paſs, with all 
poſſible magnificence, tapeſtry, rich ſtuffs, paint- 
ings, and ſtatues. In order to this, they in a 
manner laid all their friends, and even the Pro- 
vinces where they had any credit, under contri- 
bution. The Adiles alſo found chariots, horſes, 
drivers, gladiators, and the rewards given to 


the victors. One of their greateſt cares was to 


( as Decreverat id ſenatus, Italiz ac ois Latini nomi- 
propter effuſos ſumptus fac- nis, ſed etiam provinciis ex- 
tos in ludos Tib. Sempronii ternis fuerant. Liv. | 
Tag qui graves non modo = 


collect 
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collect as many uncommon and curious beaſts 
as _ could, as lions, tygers, panthers, ſights 


agreeable to the people. Sylla aſcribed his Plut. in 
— rejected the firſt time he ſtood for the Sl. p. 
Pztorſhip to the deſign which the People 53. 


had to oblige him to accept the office of ÆEdile, 
becauſe his friendſhip with Bacchus gave them 
reaſon to hope fine games, wherein they ſhould 
ſee wild beaſts in great numbers, which would 


be ſent him from Africa, We may ſee in the Fere literis 
letters of Cœlius how warmly he preſſed Cicero, omnibus 


who was then in his government of Cilicia, to 
do his utmoſt to procure him panthers. All 1e 


theſe occaſions, and abundance of others which 2%. fam. 


I omit, were neceſiarily attended with great ex- &. 
pences. 

As much may by 50 of the Scenic Gomes 
There was no Theatre at Rome : a new one 
was therefore to be built every year; and, the 
number of people conſidered, to what an ex- 
. pence muſt ſuch a work amount? It was ne- 
ceſſary to embelliſh and adorn it with whatever 
was moſt curious and magnificent. The - 
diles paid the actors as well as the muſic : For 
nothing was taken from the ſpectators. They 
alſo paid the poet for the piece to be repreſent - 


ed. Suetonius tells us, that Terence had for guet. in 
his comedy called the Eunucb eight thouſand vit. Teren. 


pieces of money, ao millia nummum (or ſeſter- 
tium which is the ſame thing) that is to ſay, 
about fifty pounds, which in thoſe times was a 
very conſiderable ſum. 

W hoever aſpired at honours, could not caval 
thoſe expences. The ZEdileſhip was the firſt 
Curule dignity held at Rome : the age for enter- 
ing into that office was thirty ſeven. Two years 


aftter came the Prætorſhip: and after the like 


reren of two . the office of Conſul. N K. | 
the 
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the manner in which a perſon had ated whilſt 
Adile, and exhibited games, contributed ex- 
tremely either to gain or alienate the people in 
reſpe& to the dignities that were to 2 Ma- 
mercus, a very rich and powerful man, de- 
manding the Conſulſhip, experienced a ſhame. 
ful pole, becauſe he had avoided paſſing 
third h the office of ÆEdile, to ſpare himſelf the 
expences which neteſſarily attended that charge. 
The People, as I have already obſerved, were 


_ infinitely delighted both with the ſhews of the 


Circus, and thoſe of the Theatre, and paſſed 
whole days at them without being tired. Te- 
rence's Eunuch was played twice the ſame day, 


morning and afternoon ; and it was at the ear- 


neſt demand of the People, that dramatic pieces 
were acted over again in that manner. That 
People would be obeyed, and were ſo. The 
Hecyra ( a) another of the ſame poet's comedies, | 
had a quite different fate, and was twice inter- 
rupted, becauſe the People were for ſeeing the 
rope-dancers, - or ſome ſuch fight. They (6) 
preferred thoſe of the Circus to thoſe of the 
Theatre, and choſe much rather to fee extraor- 
dinary beaſts, as tygers, panthers, or a white 
elephant, than to hear the beſt actors declaim. 
This is what mes —_— 7 ——_— that 


2 K N. * 
(s) Novum intervenit vitium & calamitas. 
Ut neque ſpectari, neque cognoſci R IN 


Ita populus ſtudio Rtupidus in funam . 
 Animum occuparat. © Prologo. 3 3 
0 ——— Media inter earmina poſcunt 


Aut urſum, aut pugiles: his nam plebecula gaudet.— 5 | 


Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus, ſeu 5 
* Diverſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, 8 | 
Sive elephas albus m_ converteret ora: 

Ur ip populum ludis attentius ip 


| ſibi e ANE ſpectacula plura,  _ 
13 Herat. Ep. ad Auguſt, x 


* 
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if Democritus had been preſent at theſe games; - 


neither panthers nor elephants would have been 
a ſhew to him, but the People, who would have 
ſeemed to him more ſtrange: and bn than the 


beaſts themſelves. 


Cicero was not ſo rigid. 5s; It (8) is not won- 
derful, ſays he, that the multitude are ſo ſen- 
ſible to. the. magnificence of games, as we ur- 


ſelves, who have not a moment's leiſure from 
affairs, and ho beſides can find in the midſt 


of our occupations abundance of other methods 
to divert ourſelves, receive pleaſure in the ſnews 
of the Circus, and the repreſentations of the 
Theatre. Cicero pleaded againſt the orator Ser- 


vius Sulpicius, who ſaw with indig 


nation, that 


Muræna had carried the ſuffrages and favour of 


the People againſt him by the 
the games, which he had 


magnificence of 
repreſented as * Præ- 


tor, and in conſequence been created Conſul in 
| preference to him. Do you (þ) believe, ſaid 


« he, that 


the very ſcene adorned with deco- 


e rations of ſilver, which you would ridicule, 


has given him no ad 


vantage over you; and 


« ef pecially as you yourſelf never was in the 
66 = of giving games to the People? Cicero, 
in what he ſays here of his particular taſte for 


ſhews, ſpeaks as an orator, who has occaſion to 


magnify the pleaſure of thoſe games for the good 
of his cauſe ; but that he thought n diffe- 


65 8 nolmerdpt qui & 
ab delectatione omni nego- 
tiis impedimur, & in ipſa 
occupatione delectationes 


multas habere poſſumus, lu- 
dis tamen oblectamur & du - 
cimur; quid tu admirere de 
multitudine indotta-? - Pro 
Mur. u. 39. | 


. The Profits Were al | 


obliged to give certain games. 


Thoſe mentioned here were the 


Ludi Apollinarii. 

(5) Tibi qui caſu nullog 
[ludos)] feceras, nihil hujus 
iſtam ipſam, quam irrides, 
argenteam ſcenam adverſa- 
tam putas ? I. u. 140. 

rently 
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-INTR UCTTON.. 
rently at bottom, is evident (a) from a very 
fine letter, which he writes to one of his friends, 
wherein he congratulates him upon his not be- 
ing preſent at the ſhews, given by Pompey to 
the People at the dedication of his theatre, whe- 
ther he was prevented by ſickneſs, or neglected 

that out of choice and judgment, which others 
irrationally admire and purſue. For the reſt, ſays 
he, the games were very fine, but not at all to 
your taſte ; for I judge of yours by my own. — 
And indeed, what pleaſure can a ſerious and 
reaſonable perſon take in ſeeing either a weak 
man torn in pieces by a very ſtrong beaſt, or a 
very fine beaſt pierced through with a javelin ? 
- To procure the People games and ſhews ſo 
agreeable to them, was then a powerful means 
to pleaſe them and acquire their favour. The 
wiſeſt and beſt inclined citizens were obliged to 
have regard to their humour, which was exceſ- 
| five in this point: (5) but they acted however 
with reſerye and moderation, equally avoiding 
the two oppoſite extremes, of ſordid avarice and 
pompous profuſion z and regulating their ex- 

pences by their revenues. It was thus Cicero 
(a) Si te dolor aliquis cor- 
poris, aut infirmitas valetu- 


dinis tuæ tenuit, quo minus ad 
ludos venires : fortunz ma- 


non tui ſtomachi : conjectu- 
ram enim facio de meo 
Quæ poteſt eſſe homini po- 
litico dele d atio, cum aut ho- 


gis tribuo, quam ſapientiæ 
tuæ. Sin hæc quæ ceteri 
mirantur, contemnenda dux- 
iti, & cum per valetudinem 
poſſes venire tamen noluiſti: 
utrumque lætor, & fine do- 
lore corporis te fuiſſe, & ani- 
mo valuiſſe, cum ea quæ ſi- 
ne cauſa mirantur alii, neg- 
lexeris.——Omnino, ſi quæ- 
ris, ludi apparatiflimi, ſed 


+: Þ 


mo imbecillus a valentiſſima 


beſtia laceratur, aut præclara 
beſtia venabalo traniverbera- 
tur? Liv. 7. Ep. 1 

(6) In his mediocritatis 
regula optima eſt.— Si po- 
ſtulatur a populo, — facien- 
dum eſt, moao pro faculta- 
tibus, nos ipſi ut fecimus. 
Offic. 2. 58, 59. | 


| behaved 
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(b) behaved in his Zdileſhip. He informs us 
himſelf, that his charges in that office amounted 
only to a very moderate. ſum, and that the dig- 


nities of Prætor and Conſul were conferred up- 


on him by the People with marks of diſtinction 
highly in 5 favour. Julius Agricola acted 
with the ſame prudence in the games which his 


charge of Prætor obliged him to give the pub- + 
lic. (c) He obſerved, in that frivolous cere- 


mony, a wiſe medium between an auſterity of 
reaſon, that prohibits every thing, and a falſe 
magnificence, that knows no bounds; avoiding 
a pompous luxury, and employing a noble ceco- 
nomy in the expence of thoſe games, capable 
of doing him honour. Cicero had known how 
to deſerve the eſteem and favour of his country 
by more ſolid and eſſential qualities, upon which 
the People, light as they ſeem, ſhew on occa- 
ſion, that they really ſet more value, than up- 
on the moſt ſuperb and magnificent games, 
which affect them only for moments, and which 
they forget Aas aſſoon as thoſe Lac wy 
t. 45 
- Little minds” ih Ty merit cenifilts. i in 


their riches, make their glory conſiſt in the vain 


_ diſplay of them, and in dazzling the vulgar eye 
with them. This, in the latter times of the 
commonwealth, made the magnificence of theſe 


games amount to the enormous and incredible 


expences, which gave Livy. reaſon to ſay, that 
the revenues of the moſt opulent princes Tun 
hardly ſuffice. to wlypport them. 2 


tus dare Gate: | Bid, Id 
(c) Ludos & inania honoris 
modo rationis atque abun- 


(3) Nobis quoque licer i in 
hoc quodammodo gloriari. 
Nam pro amplitudine hono- 


rum, quos cunctis ſuffragiis dantiæ duxit, 
adepti ſumus noſtro quidem 
annb fans * ſump- 


uti longe a 
luxuria, ita fame. propior 
Tacit. in — c. 6. | 


The 
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1 Extiyple: of this. kind. 


Pin. . 36 building which he ereted r 0 ing, 


c. 15. 


Plin. I. 17. 


lars of the lower order were thirty. eight fe 


was the greateſt worlt that had ever been made 


the hands of man; and as ſolid às if it had 
been to have ſubſiſted for ever, though its du- 
ration at the utmoſt was not to exceed one 
month. It was a Theatre. The ſcene or ſtage 
had three rows of pillars,” to the number in all 
of three hundred and ſixty. The back p part of 
it was marble, and the middle glaſs or ef; 
a luxury unheard of before or ſince. The pil- | 


high. Three thouſand ſtatues of braſs wer 
placed amongſt the columns. The pit and am- 
phitheatre were capable of Sing fourſcore 
thouſand men. The rich ſtuffs, tapeſtries, paint- 
ings, and in a word the whole materials and 


_ ornaments, amounted to ſo enormous a ſum, 


that what 3 of them, after Scaurus had 


employed a great part of them in embelliſhing 


his houſe in 180 eke, having been carried to his 
country -houſe at Tuſeulum, and entirely de- 
ſtroyed by a fire, the loſs was computed at Hee 
fix hundred and twenty- five "thouſand pounds 


ſterling: HS millies, that is to May, '/eftertiion 


millies centena millia. When the ſhews were over, 
Seaurus cauſed” all thoſe pillars to be carried to 


his houſe. | The undertaker who kept the ſewers 


in repair, obliged that Edile to give ſecurity 


for making good the damages which might be 


occaſioned by the carriage of ſuch ry o- 


lumns over the arches, that from the | time Bf 


a) 7 geit i in AKdilitate manu Kade, non temporaria : 
a opus maximum omnium, mora, verum etiam æterni- 
dur unquam fuere humana tatis deſtinatione. Eli, 


7 © Tarquinius 


IN TRODUCTI ON. 
een Priſcus, that is to ſay, almoſt five 
hundred years, had continued firm without al- 
teration, and ſuſtained alſo the ſhock of ſuch 
vaſt loads without giving way. 


— Pliny cries out with reaſon, that the Edile- Pin. 1 36. 
ſhip of Scaurus finally ruined and ſubverted the c. 15. 


manners of the public: Cajus neſcio an Adilitas 


_ maximie proſtraverit mores civiles. Could one be- Ibid. c. 3. 


lieve that luxury was capable of making ſo ra- 


pid a progreſs in fo ſhort a time! The carrying 


of {ix marble pillars: of only twelve feet high 
had been made a crime in L. Craſſus, which 
were the firſt that had been ſeen at Rome : and 


thirty years after, or thereabouts, the magiſtrates. ' 


faw three hundred and ſixty of extraordinary 
height carried into that of Scaurus. (a). They 


both ſaw, and ſuffered it; and that, ſays Pli- 


ny, before the eyes of. great Jupiter, and. the 
reſt of the Gods, whoſe ſtatues were only com- 
pos of earth and clay. But the magiſtrates 

new their impotence ; they owned that luxury 
was ſtronger than the laws; and choſe rather not 
to make regulations, than to ſee them violated 
with boldneſs and impunity: 

Tiberius, on an occaſion not unlike that juſt 
| mentioned, made uſe of a maxim ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary in politics. Upon the complaints of the 
Adiles in reſpect to the inſupportable exceſs of 
luxury, the Senate, who had been conſulted, 
nk” the affair to the wiſdom of the Empe- 

10) Tiberius, after having long conſidered 
upon 


{a) Tacuere tafitas 9 
in privatam domuin trahi 
Præter fictilia deorum ſalli- 

Sia. [Fictilem eitigiem Jovis. 
Lib. 35. c. 12.] Nimirum 


jſta FN moribus vickis: | 


fruſtraque interdicta quæ ve- 
Vor. "os 


tuerant cernentes , nullas po- 


tius, quam irrlias, elle leges 
maluerunt. Plin- 36. 3. 


(6) Tiberius, ſæpe apud 


ſe penſitato, an coerceri tam 
effuſæ cupidines poſſent; num 


coercitio plus d damni in remp. 
, 'C ferict; 5 
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upon means for reforming the diſorder; he- 


ther the remedy were not worſe than the diſeaſe ; 


and how great a diſgrace it would be to him tO 


undertake what he could not. effect, or being 


reduced to execution, would be fatal to the moſt 


illuſtrious families : infinuated to the Senate, in 
a very fine and long reply which he made to 
them, that 1 in the preſent ſtate of things, it were 
perhaps more prudent not to attack diſorders, 


that through long impunity had gained the up- 


per hand, than to attempt a reformation, which 


would only ſerve to evidence weakneſs and want 


Offic. I. 2. 
c. 56. 


of power in the reformers. 5 

Cicero, in the ſecond book of his Offices, 
teaches us the judgment we ought to form of 
the magnificent works and enormous expences, 
that had no other end but to divert the People 
with which I ſhall conclude this brief diſcourſe 
upon the functions of the Ædiles. As he had a 


regard for Pompey's memory, he would not 


condemn in his own perſon the great works by 
which that illuſtrious friend had endeavoured to. 
perpetuate his name; but he does it in a manner 
leſs expreſs by the mouths of others. (a) As to 
the expences, ſays he, employed on theatres, 
porticoes, and .even new temples, my regard 
for Pompey makes me more reſerved in blaming 
them : but I know perſons of the greateſt capa- 


cities, who do not approve them. Pompey, on 


his return from the war with Mithridates, had 


ferret ; quam indecorum at- 
trectare quod non obtinere- 
tur, vel retentum ignominiam 
& infamiam virorum inluſtri- 
um poſceret: poſtremò lite- 
ras ad Senatum compoluit. 
Tacit. Annal. l. 3. c. 5 2 
Neſcio an ſuaſurus fuerim 
omittere potius prevalida_ & 


adulta vitia, quam hoc adſe- 
ee ut palam fieret quibus 

agitiis impares eſſemus. 1619. 
7 


53. 
5 Theatra, porticus, no- 


va templa verecundius repre- 


hendo propter Pompeium : 
ſed” 3 non . 


cau ſed 
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cauſed a ſuperb theatre to be erected, which, ac- 


cording to Pliny, was capable of containing for- 
ty thouſand ſpectators. It was to be always 
permanent, whereas theatres before, even thoſe 
which had coſt the moſt, were only for a very 
ſhort time. At the ſight of ſo great, and in 
appearance ſo neceſſary a work, would not one 
expect Cicero to expatiate in praiſes and admi- 
ration? We have ſeen in what manner he ex- 


preſſes his ſenſe of it. 


He had before introduced two famous philo- 


ſophers, who were divided in opinion upon this 


head. I cannot ſufficiently wonder, ſays Cice- 


ro, that Theophraſtus, in a book which he has 
compoſed upon riches, and in which he ſays 
abundance of good things, was capable of fal- 
ling into ſo groſs an abſurdity, as.to praiſe the 
pomp and magnificence of Shews given to the 
People; and to make the advantage of wealth 
conſiſt in the power of laviſhing ene in ſuch 
expences. 

How much more wiſdom and truth are there 
in the reproaches which * Ariſtotle makes us, 
for not being terrified to ſee ſuch profuſions 
committed for the diverſion of the People. 
When we are told, ſays that philoſopher, that 
a cup of water was ſold in a beſieged city for 
fifty ſhillings, (minam) every body is ſtruck 
with it, and excuſe the price only on account of 
the neceſſity that occaſions it. Whence then is 
it that ſuch prodigious expences, which relieve 
no kind of neceſũty, and conduce in nothing to 

exalt the conſideration and dignity of the per- 
ſons who a are at them, ſhould be thought ſo little 


i js believed that there in the works of Ariftatle, as 
is an error in this name, be- Cicero repeats here. 


cauſe there is no. ſuch paſſage | 
| C2 —_ 
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Liv. Epit. 


48. 

Vell. J. 15. 
App. Civ. 
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| ſtrange? The very (a) pleaſure they give the 
People, is only for a few moments, delight on- 
ly the lighteſt and moſt contemptible amongſt 
them, and is even forgotten by thoſe almoſt as 
ſoon as enjoyed. 5 
To theſe frivolous, and at the ſame. time 
enormous expences, Cicero ſubſtitutes others, 
which are attended with leſs coſt, and do more 
honour: the building of walls to the city, har- 
bours and ports, aqueducts, the making of 
high-ways] and all other things of uſe to the 
' commonwealth. Even ſuch as preſents from 
hand to hand, give a more lively and ſenſible 
pleaſure: but that which reſults from theſe other 
works, is far more ſolid and durable. 
Cicero ſpeaks here like a true Roman, and a 
Roman of the beſt ages. P. Cornelius Scipio 
Naſica thought in the ſame manner an hundred 


and twenty years before him. The Cenſors had 


before ordered the undertakers to build a fixed 
and permanent theatre of hewn ſtone. I have 
already obſerved that it was the cuſtom before 
to erect one according to occaſion. The Cen- 
ſors repreſented, that it appeared far more ra- 


tional and more confiſtent with the dignity of 


the commonwealth, to build a perpetual theatre: 
and that to judge rightly, ſuch an expence could 
not but be deemed juſt and neceſſary, and when 
made once for all, would ſpare the ÆEdiles and 
Magiſtrates the almoſt inevitable neceſſity of ru- 


ming themſelves every year, or at leaſt of con- 


fiderably impairing their fortunes: beſides which, 
in conſequence of ſuch a 0045 he ann 


would be better accommodated. 


(a) Cum ipfa illa delefta- men ipſo una cum ſatĩetate 
tio multitudinis fit ad breve memoria quoque moriatur 
exiguumque tempus, eaque a * 
leviſimo eue: in quo ta- 


Theſe 
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- Theſe reaſons; it muſt be owned, appeared 
very plauſible; Scipio Naſica however, then 
great Pontiff, a perſon of extraordinary merit, 
and wiſdom univerſally acknowledged, ſtrongly 
oppoſed this undertaking as an innovation re- 
pugnant to ancient cuſtoms, and pernicious to 
good manners, that might be attended with ve- 
ry fatal conſequences. He exhorted the Sena- 
tors not to ſuffer the luxury and voluptuouſneſs 
of the Greeks to enervate and corrupt the man- 
ly courage of the Romans, and not in ſome 
. meaſure to invite the People, already too much 
inclined of themſelves to the pleaſure of ſhews, 
to abandon themſelves to them without meaſure, 
and to paſs whole days at them with the more 
pleaſure, as from thenceforth they would find 
the place entirely commodious ſor that purpoſe, 
The Senate, moved with theſe remonſtrances, 
ſhewed a wiſe and determinate (a) ſeverity upon 
this occaſion, which Paterculus conſiders as a 
moſt ſhining proof of the zeal of that body for 
the Parke good. They decreed that a ſtop 
ſhould be put to the work, which was already 
much advanced ; that what was built of it ſhould 
be demoliſhed; and that the materials ſhould be 
fold. They alſo prohibited the erecting, either 

in the city or within a thouſand paces of it, any 
theatre with ſeats in it to fit down upon, and 
ordained that the People ſhould ſtand at the 
ſhews, in order (h) that ſo incommodious an at- 
tirude and poſture might ſhew, that the Romans 
carried with them, even to their diverſions, a 


(a) Cui in demoliendo, J I e. 19.57) 

i civitatis ſeveritas & (6) Ut ſeilicet remiſfioni 
Conſul Scipio reſtiterunt. animorum juncta ſtandi viri- 
Quod inter clariſſima publi- litas, propria Romanz gentis 
cz voluntatis argumenta nu- nota eſſet. Val. Max. J. 2. 


meraverim. Vell. Paterc, c. 4. 


C3 manly 
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manly vigour and patience, capable of ſuſtain- 


ing the rudeſt fatigues; and without doubt to 
remove the temptation and deſire of Prolonging 


the duration of the ſhews. 


Pompey was not ſo delicate. Tertullian; in 


his book upon Shews, tells us, that Pompey was 
afraid to mention the word Theatre in his edict 


to invite the People to the dedication of that 
work, but called it the temple of Venus, to 


| rkich. ſaid he, we have added ſtairs and ſeats 
for che convenience of thoſe who ſhall be pre- 


ſent at the ſhews. (a) And Tacitus alſo informs 
us, that the ancient and viſeſt perſons of the 
commonwealth were very much offended at him 
for having built a perpetual theatre; whereas 


before it was expected that one was always to he 


prepared, when the celebration of games made 
it neceſſary; Beſides which, on tracing the 
thing farther back, it was found, that the Peo- 
ple had always ſtood at the ſnews; and to pro 


vide ſeats for them, was judged to be in a man- 


ner exhorting them to paſs whole days in idle- 
neſs and indolence at the theatre. 


ARTICLE II. 


Mongſt the monuments of the 8 
magnificence, the three moſt admired, 
were the great Ways, or roads, of the empire, 


the Aqueducts, and the Drains, or Common 


Sewers: we have ſeen that theſe had ſome rela- 
tion to the office of Adile. I ſhall treat them | 


(a) Erant qui Cn. quoque 


Pompeium incuſatum à ſeni- 
oribus ferrent, quod manſu- 


ram theatri ſedem poſuiſſet: 


nam antea ſubitariis gradibus, 
& ſcena in tempus ſtructa, 


via continuaret. 


ludos edi ſolitos; vel, i ve- 


tuſtiora repetas, Hantem po- 
pulum ſpectaſſe. 


Si conſide- 
ret, theatro dies totos igna- 
Tacit. An- 
nal. 1. 14. c. 20. 
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ſuccinctly, to give the reader ſome ſlight, idea of 


them, and not to bury entirely in ſilence a ſub- 
ject more capable than any other of making 


known the greatneſs of the Roman People. 
The learned Benedictine Father Montfaucon 
bad in 2 great meaſure be WF: guide mn this 


1 2 © . 
Of the Roman ways, 


HE firſt of all the Romans, who ren- 


dered himſelf famous by making a public 
way, was the Cenſor Appius Claudius, whoſe 


hiſtory we ſhall ſoon ſee. This way was called 


from him The Appian Way. It reached from 
the gate of Rome called Porta Capena to the 
city of Capua : the territory of the Romans ex- 
tended no farther in thoſe days. It was after- 
wards continued, either by Julius or Auguſtus 
Cæſar, as far as the city of Brunduſium. Its 
length in its whole extent, was about three hun- 
dred and fifty miles, that is to ſay, an hundred 
and fifty of our leagues. It was the moſt anci- 
ent and fineſt of all the Roman Ways; and in 
Gray 19) was called the Queen of paige : 


— Aa limine noto 


1 longarum teritur Regina viarum. a 
Stat. Sylv. I, 12. 


23 


The center of all thoſe great ways was the Diony s 


Milliary ſtone, called Milliarium aureum, plan- *3-P-526- 


ted in the midſt of Rome. From thence the 
ways were divided into a great number of bran- 


ches, which extended into all the 19 605 of the 


3C $645 rn C. Gracs 


Wann empire. 


Plut. in 
vit Gracc. 
P- 837. 
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C. Gracchus applied himſelf with particular 
care to reinſtate and repair the great ways. He 
divided them into equal ſpaces called miles. be- 
cauſe they contained a thouſand geometrical . 
paces. (The mile wants very little of eight 
* tadia.) To mark thoſe miles, he cauſed great 
pillars or columns of ſtone to be planted, on 


which the number of miles was inſcribed. From 


: greater convenience. ; 


thence came that mode of ſpeech ſo frequent in 


authors, Yertio, gquarlo, quinto, lapide ab urbe. 
Thoſe miles are to this day of great uſe in geo- 


graphy, for knowing the true diſtance of- the 


places. mentioned i in ancient authors, They were 
alſo very (a) commodious for travellers, who are 
much pleaſed with knowing exactly the way 
they have come, and hoy far they have ſtill to 
go, which is a kind of reſt and refreſhment to 
them. 
Gracchus added one 1 which was ſtill a 
He cauſed fine ſtones to 
be planted at leſs diſtances on each fide of the 
ways, to aſſiſt travellers in mounting on horſe- 
back without help: for the ancients did not uſe 
ſtirrops. 


The long 3 of theſe works, of which 


part ſubſiſt to this day, ſhews with what care 


and ſkill they were made, which has been imi- 


tated by no nation ſince. Though the Appian 
way is about two thouſand years old, it js ſtill 


whole for ſeveral miles together near Fondi, not 


to mention many other places where there are 


® Taverty of them make the 


common French league of 500 


paces. 
(a) Facientibus iter mul- 


tum detrahunt fatigarionis | 
mnferipra 


lapidihns ſpatia. 
Nam & exhauſti laboris noſce 


menſuram voluptati ell; & 
oitatur ad rel qua forrins c ex- 
equenda, ſcire quantum ſu- 
peint. Nihil enim longum 
videri neceſſe eſt, in quo 
quid ultimum ſi certum eſt. 


5 4. 6 
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great remains of it. But the ſtones on the. top 
being either looſe or out of their places, thoſe 
roads are avoided, as extremely inconvenient to 
chaiſes, or other wheel. carriages. 

In other parts there are Iong ſpaces, Wt. 


the top of the pavement has preſerved itſelf | 


very well, and is as ſmooth as glaſs. The 
ſtones of this pavement are of the colour of iron, 
and harder than marble. They are fo well joined 
together, that in many places the point of a 
knife cannot be introduced between them. The 
ſurface, as we have ſaid, is as ſmooth as glaſs, 


which in rainy weather makes horſes ſlide; and 


at all times in the cleaneſt and ſmootheſt parts of 
: them, there is no going faſt. The ſtones on the 
top are about a foot thick : and the ways are 
ſomething higher than the land on the ſide of 
them. In ſome places mountains, and even great 


rocks, are cut through for continuing them. This 


is principally to be ſeen at Terracina, where the 
rock is cut away almoſt to the depth of an hun- 
dred and twenty feet. The rock is levelled at 
bottom, and ſerves for the way, but rough 
hewn and furrowed, that horſes may have firm 
footing upon it. 

This wonderful ſolidity of the Appian and 
other ways, proceeds not only from the thick- 
neſs and RL Bir of the ſtones well united, but 

alſo the deep bed that ſupports them. I ob- 


ſerved, ſays F. Montfaucon, part of the Appi- 


an way, from which the ſtones ar top had been 
removed, which gave me the opportunity of 
conſidering the ſtructure of that bed. The bot- 
tom of it conſiſts of ſplinters of ſtone worked 
together with a very ſtrong cement, which can- 
not be broke without great difficulty. Upon 
this there is a layer of gravel cemented in the 
ſame manner, and ä with ſmall 2 

ones. 
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ſtones. The great ſtones that form the ſurface, 


were eaſily laid in this layer of gravel whilſt 


ſoft : there being depth enough in it to receive 
ſtones of unequal thickneſs. The whole bed 
with the pavement at top, may be about three 


feet from top to bottom. 


There were places where theſe. great roads 
had foot-ways. Their breadth was about two 
feet, and their depth one and a half or there- 
abouts. The uſual breadth of the horſe-ways i is 


ſomething leſs than fourteen feet : which is nor 


exactly what is neceſſary for two waggons. This 
breadth in my opinion ill ſuits the beauty of 


| the reſt of the work. 


We have ſaid that the Romans made high- 


— through mountains. We have a laſting 


example of that in the grotto of Pozzuolo, 


| where the ſteep mountain between that city and 


Naples is cut through from ſide to ſide for the 


fake of the paſſage. At the two extremities the 


opening is very high, but the way 1s afterwards 
with a deſcent, in order that it may have light 
as far as poſſible. And as this did not hinder 
the road from being extremely dark ſoon after 
the entrance, openings have been cut about the 
middle through the mountain to let in the light. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, it is ſtill 
ſo very dark in the middle, that the wheel- car- 
riages, which paſs from the oppoſite ſides, 
would be in danger of running againſt one ano- 
ther, if the drivers did not call out to each other 
to keep either on the ſide next the ſea, or on 


that next the mountain. 


The care of the Romans to make the great 
roads commodious throughout the whole extent 


of their empire, has done that people infinite 


honour, and ought to give us a very high idea 
of the wiſdom of a government, whoſe views 
were 
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were ſo great and noble, and ſolely directed to 


the good of the public. This is a fine model 
yr 201 Who hold the reins of nene 


SECT. II. _— 
4 Aqueduts. 


AN N Aqueduct is a work of ſtone, a=" in 
uneven ground to preſerve the level of the 
water, and to carry it as a canal from one place 
to another. There are aqueducts under ground, 
and others that are continued by arches. 

The aqueducts were the wonders of Rome. 
The great number that had been built there, 
the immenſe expences for bringing water thirty, 
forty, ſixty miles, and ſtill farther, upon arches 

either continued to Rome, or ſupplied by other 
works: all this ſurprizes and amazes us, and the 
more, becauſe we are not accuſtomed to ſuch 
bold undertakings, nor to purchaſe the conve- 
nience of the public at ſo dear a rate. (a) If 
vVe conſider, ſays Pliny, the incredible quantity 

of water brought to Rome for the uſes of the 
public, for fountains, baths, fiſh- ponds, private 
houſes, gardens, and country-ſeats ; if we re- 
preſent to ourſelves the arches built at a great 
expence, and carried on a very great way, 
mountains levelled, rocks cut through, and 
deep valleys filled up ; we ſhall own that there 
is nothing more wonderful in the univerſe. Pli- 
ny in the ſame place mentions an e fi- 


(a) Si quis 3 æſti- 
maverit aquarum abundan- 


tiam in publico, balneis, piſ- 
cinis, domibus, euripis, hor- 
tis, ſuburbanis, villis, ſpati- 
oque advenientis aquæ ex- 


foſſos, 
fatebitur nihil magis miran- 


ſtructos arcus, montes per- 
convalles zquatas; 


dum fuiſſe in toto orbe ter- 


rarum. Pin. 1. 36. c, 15. 


niſhed 
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niſhed by the Emperor Claudius, which brought 
water to Rome forty miles over the higheſt 
mountains: a work that coſt immenſe ſums. 

Front. de The Romans during more than four hundred 
_ and forty years, contented themſelves with the 
waters of the Tiber, of the wells, and fountains 
of the city and thoſe in the neighbourhood. But 

the city being conſiderably augmented in its ex- 

tent and the number of its inhabitants, they were 
obliged to bring waters from remote places by 

the means of aqueducts. In the year of Rome 

442, Appius Claudius, during his Cenſorſhip, 

(for the Cenſors and Ædiles had the care of the 
Palefirina. waters) brought water from its ſource at Præ- 
neſte to the city by canals, either ſupported by 

arches, or continued under ground. Thirty- nine 

ears after M'. Curius Dentatus, who was then 

ö Te nſor with Papirius Curſor, brought water al- 

Tivoli, fo from the neighbourhood of the city of Tibur, 
and applied part of the ſums taken in the ſpoils 
of Pyrrhus it that expence. Others afterwards 
proceeded upon the fame plan, with the fame 
views. | 

But Agrippa coſe infinitely upon all who had 
preceded him. Every body knew at that time, 
that the true glory of the ÆEdiles did not con- 
ſiſt ſo much in the celebration of games, a 
function they were indiſpenſibly obliged to diſ- 
charge in virtue of their office; as in the con- 
ſtruction of works uſeful to the public, of which 
the ſight alone tranſmitted their names and me- 

Plin1. 36. mory to the lateſt poſterity. It ſeems, that to 

15. give an illuſtrious example in this point, a- 
grippa, who was in the higheſt degree of favour 
with Auguſtus, had been three times Conſul, 
and had paſſed through all the moſt ſplendid 


employments, was deſirous to exerciſe the of- 


fice of Hane He diſtinguiſhed himſelf i in it 
by 
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by all that ZEdiles uſyally did, but principally. 
by the care which he took to enrich Rome with 


prodigious quantities of fine water, either by 
cleanſing the ancient canals. and aqueducts, or 
adding new ones to them: which conſtitutes 
the beauty and convenience of a city, and con- 
_ tributes exceedingly to its cleanlineſs, and the 
goodneſs of the air; advantages that merit 
great regard with reſpe& to health, and eſpe- 
cially at Rome. Agrippa applied himfelf in- 


tirely to this part of the civil government, which 


was one of the principal functions of the Ædiles. 
He made an hundred and thirty reſervoirs to 


contain water, beſides an hundred and five 


fountains for the uſe of the citizens, and ſeven 
hundred watering places for horſes and other 
beaſts of burden. And to embelliſh all theſe 
works, he diſpofed amongſt them three hundred 
| ſtatues either of braſs or marble, and four hun- 
dred marble pillars: a truly eſtimable magni- 
ficence, when united in that manner with pub- 
lic utility. Theſe ſtatues and columns did A- 
grippa more honour, ſo placed in the public 
ſtreets and ſquares of Rome, than, if through a 
weak and miſtaken ſelf-love, he had ſhut them 


up, and in a manner kept them in priſon, in his 


' palaces and gardens, All this was compleated 
within the year of his Ædileſhip. Neither did 
he confine it ſolely to theſe glorious works, He 
undertook another, which, 1n my opinion, may 
be conſidered as ſtill more important than them. 
I ſhall ſpeak of it in the following ſection. 
Me undertake nothing in theſe days like theſe 
ancient works, whoſe beauty and grandeur ap- 
pear to us in the precious remains of them, ſtill 


ſuperior to all that is related of them by authors. 


There are ſtill to be ſeen in the country about 


ERKRome, great remains of aqueducts, arches con- 
| | | | tinued 
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tinued a great way, upon which were the canals | 
that carried water to the city. Theſe arches are 
ſometimes low, fometimes of a great height, 
according as the inequality of the ground re- 


_ quired. | There are ſome aqueducts ſupported 


by two arches one above another, leſt the too 
great height ſhould prevent the work from be- 


ing ſufficiently ſolid. They are uſually of bricks 


ſo well cemented, that it is very hard to ſeparate. 
them from their places. Every body has heard 
of Pont- de- guard, which conſiſts of three rows 
of arches, one above another, and is believed 


to have been built by the Romans to carry on 


an aqueduct to the city of Niſmes, from whence 
it is not above three leagues, It is ſtill, after 
ſeventeen ages, the admiration of all who ſee it. 
When the land was ſo high, that the neceſſary 
deſcent could not be found, good ſubterraneous 
canals were made, which carried the water to 


the aqueducts above ground, and built at the 


bottom and on the declivity of the mountains. 
If the water could not have its way but through 


a rock, the rock was cut at the height of the 


higher, to bring the water into the lower, aque- 


duct. There 1s ſtill to be ſeen beyond Tibur 


(Tivoli) ſuch a canal cut through the rock for 
more than the ſpace of a mile. This canal is 
ahout five feet deep and four broad. | 

It is impoſſible to refuſe our admiration to 


ſuch works as the Aqueducts, which not only 


contributed to the wants and conveniencies of 
the inhabitants of Rome, but alſo to the embel- 
Iiſhment of the city in general, and of the houſes 
and gardens of particulars by fountains and 
canals, which conſtituted their principal beauty. 


But we are going to ſee another uſe of them, 


which muſt appear ſtill more eſtimable, though 


it does not make ſo ſplendid an appearance. 
8 E S T. 
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I Muſt deſire the Reader not to be prejudiced 
and diſguſted by the name of the work upon 
which T am now a going to ſpeak, which pro- 
miſes nothing but what is low and offenſive, 
but of which Livy however ſays, uniting it with 
the great Circus built almoſt at the ſame time, 
that even under Auguſtus, when Rome had at- 
tained its higheſt degree of elevation, it could 
hardly ſhew any thing comparable to the gran- 
deur and magnificence of thoſe two works. _ | 
Quibus duobus operibus vix nova bac magnificen- Liv. J. 58. 
tia quicquam adæquare potuit. | | 
It was Tarquin the Elder who formed the Liv. I. 38. 
deſign of, and, in ſome ſenſe, finiſned the wor 
in queſtion. Rome, as all the world knows, 
had ſeveral hills within its walls. The rains 
and other waters overflowed the ſtreets and 
places ſituated low, and very much incommo- 
ded the inhabitants by the dirt and filth, and ſtill 
more by the ſtagnation of ſtinking waters that 
infected the air, and often occaſioned diſeaſes. 
Tarquin, like a great King who had noble views, 
and who believed himſelf only placed upon the 
throne for the good of his ſubjects, formed the 
deſign of delivering Rome from all its inconve- 
niencies, and of rendering it a more healthy a- 
Fe EST „ 
For this purpoſe, he cauſed ſubterraneous 
vaults to be built of incredible ſolidity, as we 
hall ſee in the ſequel. They were divided into 
many branches, which extended into the ſeveral 
quarters of the city, and terminated all under 
the Forum in the great Common Sewer, called 
l OY | 5 
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Cloaca maxima, that by a ſingle canal emptied 


itſelf into the Tiber. Theſe vaulted canals were 
ſixteen feet broad, and thirteen high, ſo that a 


waggon loaded with hay might eaſily paſs in 
them. Openings had been left at proper diſ- 
tances -to receive the filth of the city, which 
kept it always very clean. The incredible quan- 
tity of waters, brought by the great number of 
aqueducts to Rome in whole rivers, and diſ- 
charged into theſe Sewers, joined with the other 
rivulets which had been purpoſely made to run 
through them, and eſpecially the declivity, 
which great care had been taken to give theſe 


ſubterraneous canals, made it impoſſible for the 


filth to continue long in them, and occaſioned 
every thing to be preſently carried off into the 
river, 


Tarquin the Proud put the laſt hand to the 


great Cloaca, and was perhaps obliged to en- 


large it, becauſe the city itſelf being much aug- 


mented by the addition of ſeveral hills, it was 


undoubtedly neceſſary to make particular Sewers 
in the new quarters, that emptied themſelves like 
the reſt into the great one. 

The burning of Rome by the Gauls, follow- 


ed very ſoon by the rebuilding of the city, diſ- 


compoſed the order of this admirable work ex- 


tremely. As every thing on that occaſion was 
done in haſte, and the people had no thoughts 


but of getting themſelves habitations aſſoon 
as poſſible, each built where he pleaſed, with-. 


out regard to lines, or following any fixed and 


ſtated plan. From thence it happened, as moſt 


of the ſtreets were very narrow and irregular, 


that the ſubterraneous canals, which before ran 


along the middle of the ſtreets and public places, 


were moſt of them under private houſes, which 


could not in all appearanee but be attended with 


conſiderable 
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conſiderable inconveniencies. The work tivw- 
ever continued firm and whole for m 
notwithſtanding all the aceidents that might 

have hurt it. This Pliny tells us, where he 
' ſpeaks of the care Agrippa took of the Sewers 
during his Zdileſhip. (a) Having opened the 
Nuices, that kept the water brought to Rome by 
ſeven aqueducts in the ſame numbe of great 


reſervoirs, that water fell with incredible rapi- 


dity like ſo many torrents into the ſubterrane- 


ous vaults, and carried away with it all the 
filth, which they might inſenſibly have con- 
tracted, notwithſtanding the attention of the 


Cenſors and Ædiles, (and indeed that was 
inevitable) and perhaps through the neg- 
lect of ſome of thoſe magiſtrates. Agrippa 


ſucceeded fo perfectly in cleanſing theſe Drains, . 
that he in a manner made thoſe ſubterrancous 
_ vaults, canals of pleaſure,” and diverted: himſelf 


With going down in a boat from the entrance 
of the great Sewer to the place where it emptied 
itſelf inte the Tibur. he arched work of 

thoſe Drains muſt have been of a ſolidity of 


proof againſt all things, as they were capable 


of ſupporting the weight of the houſes built up- 


on them to which they ſerved inſtead of foun- 


dations z the weight bf the pavement of the 
ſtreets, which in the manner it was prepared, 
as we have ſeen above, muſt have been very 


(a) A Marco Agrippa in diverſi aquarum impetus in- 
Adilitate poſt Conſulatum, tus; & tamen obnixa firmi- 


per meatus corrivati ſeptem tas reſiſtit — Pulſant ruihæ, 


amnes, curſuque præcipiti ſponte præcipites aut im- 
torrentium modo rapere atque pactæ incendiis: quatitur ſo- 
auferre omnia coacti, inſuper lum terræ motibus. Durant 


mole imbrium concitati, va- tamen A Tarquinio Priſco 
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da ac. latera quatiunt : ali- annis DCC prope inexpug- 


quando Tiberis retro infuſi re- nabiles. Plin. l. 36. c. 15. 


f cipiunt fluctus, pugnantque 
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heavy; and that of the innumerable car- 
riages perpetually paſſing to and fro in the 


ſtreets of Rome. Add to all this, with Pliny, 


the falling down of houſes either through decay 


or fires, earthquakes that happened from time 


to time, and the impetuoſity of the waters which 
fell like torrents into the Sewers, and which 
were often driven back with violence by the 
waves of the Tiber when it overfiowed. Not- 
withſtanding which, ſays Pliny, theſe vaults 


have ſubſiſted from Tarquinius Priſcus down to 


our time, that is to ſay above ſix hundred and 
fifty years, almoſt as firm and ſolid as at firſt. 
Theſe were works truly worthy of the Ro- 


man greatneſs; and I am not afraid to ſay, 


lin. I. 


36. c. 12. 


that to eſtimate things according to their real 
value, the Sewers of Rome, though buried deep 
in the earth, were highly to be preferred to thoſe 
enormous piles the Pyramids of Egypt, which 


riſe almoſt into the clouds, and which Pliny 


has reaſon to define, A fooliſh and uſeleſs 


<« oftentation of the riches of kings.“ ' Regum _ 


cunie otioſa ac ſtulta ofteutatio, 

The city of Paris, animated by ihe zeal and 
good raſte of Mr. Turgot her Mayor, ſeems to 
intend to imitate ancient Rome. The conſider- 
able expences which ſhe employs on works 
that have no end, but the convenience and em- 
belliſnment of the capital of the kingdom, are 
well beſtowed, and will do great honour to the 
wiſe magiſtrate who preſides over her, and 


-thoſe who form his council. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Short 2 upon the. cruel treatment 2. 
debtors by their creditors. Ws 


H E med in which * were treat- 
ed at Rome by their creditors, was a con - 
1 ſource of trouble and divifion ; between 
the two Orders of the State. It was a Right 
eſtabliſhed at Rome, probably from the founda- 
tion of the city, either by an expreſs law, or 
purely by cuſtom, that debtors, who were not 
in a condition to pay their debts, ſhould be de- 1 
livered up to their creditors, to be employed — 
by them in the ſame works as ſlaves, There n 
| ſeemed a kind of juſtice in obliging debtors, 
that could not diſcharge their debts by money, = 
to diſcharge them by ſervices done their credi- | | 
tors, who, for inſtance, ſent them to work in 'þ 
cultivating their lands in-the country, or em- 
ployed them in the ſame works as other ſlaves 1 
in their houſes. And in order that they might | A 
not fly, they wore chains both in the ciry and | 
country from whence they were called Nexi, | 
If they had contented themſelves with exact- — 
ing only this kind of ſervice and work, it would i 
perhaps be difficult, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſe- 
quel, to charge the cuſtom with injuſtice. But 
the creditors, who were almoſt all uſurers by 
profeſſion, did not ſtop there. There was no 
kind of cruelty, ill treatment or indignity, Dion. Hal. 
that they did not make them ſuffer, What 6. P. 42. 
Dionyſius Halicarnafſenſis makes Sicinnius, 
chief tf the faction who ſupported the intereſts 
' of thoſe poor debtors, ſay to them, ſhews to 
what an exceſs their miſery was carried. We 
are reduced to the cruel neceſſity of culti- | 
| 9 2. | vating 
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“ vating our own lands for the advantage of 
<< theſe inſatjable tyrants, to dig, to plant, to 
„ toil, and to keep cattle, in company with 
ee the ſlaves taken by our own arms, and 


« treated in all things like them, ſome with 


& chains at their hands, ſome at their feet, and 


„ others with iron collars about their necks 


Id. p. 361. 


© like brute beafts; not to mention the 
<« bitter injuries and inſults, the inſolence and 
„ cruelty of thoſe barbarous wretches, Which 
* often vents itſelf in tearing and torturing our 
<:bodies with Ropes. ot 707: 
Theſe complaints may be conſidered as great 
exaggerations. But in the ſame hiſtorian we 
find an old man, who had been in twenty eight 
battles, and received many rewards of his va- 
lour ; who not being able to pay his debts, 
had been delivered up with his children to his 
creditors. Having eſcaped from priſon, he 
preſented himſelf before the People to implore 
their compaſſion, ſhewing his breaſt covered 
wth wounds received in defence of his country, 


and his back ſtill bleeding with the laſhes he had 


A. R. 259. 


Juſt received from his creditor, (a) Livy relates 
the ſame fact, and with the ſame circumſtances. 

This fact occaſioned the firſt ſedition of the 
People, and their ſeceſſion to the Sacred Moun- 
tain. After abundance of deliberations, an accom- 
modation was at length concluded. It is ſur- 
prizing that amongſt the conditions of this trea- 
ty, Livy ſhould not ſay a ſingle word con- 
ceming the debts, which had been the ſole 


cauſe of this tumult: he only ſpeaks of the 


inſtitution of the Tribunes of the People. 


(a) Ductum ſe ab credi- tergum fre 8 5 j bus 


tore, non in ſervitium, ſed veiligis verberum. Liv. 


in ergaſtulum, & carnifici- 1, z. c. 23. 
nam eſſe. Inde oſtentare | 


Dionyſius 
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Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus ſupplies us with 3 Done 


E in that reſpect. The following, accord- 
ing to him, are the words of Menenius Agrip- 


pa to the People in the name of the Senate. 


„As to thoſe who are not in a condition to 
«©. pay their debts, we agree it is juſt that they 
e ſhould be remitted to them: and if. any 


wh debtors have been delivered up for non- -pay- 
cc ment in time, it is Our will that they be 
„ ſet at liberty. We alſo decree that thoſe, 


e againſt whom their creditors have obtained 
© from the judges ſentence to ſeize their bo- 
dies, ſhall be diſcharged, and we cancel alt 
6s, ſuch ſentences paſſed againſt them.“ All theſe 
clauſes regarded the paſt : and it was agreed for 


the time to come, that the Senate and People. 


in concert ſhould make a regulation in reſpect 
to debts which ſhould have the force of a law. 
It does not appear that any ſuch was made. 

The People probably judged the inſtitution of 


the Tribunes a ſufficient barrier againſt the 1 in- 


juſtice and violence of creditors. 


If that office were ſo at firſt, that refuge v was 


of no long duration, and did not ſecure the 


16. p. 405. 


People. Amongſt the laws of the Twelve A. R. 304. 


Tables, that is to ſay leſs than fifty years after, 
there was one, which in expreſs terms gave cre- 
ditors the ſame rights over their debtors, as ex- 


cited the ſedition I have juſt been ſpeak- 
ing of, and carried things Nill much farther. 


'The judges granted a debtor thirty days to find 
means for paying his debts. If he ſuffered that 


time to elapſe without payment, he was de- 


livered up to his creditors, whom the law per- 
| mitted to keep him in irons : and he conti- 


nued ſixty days in them. During that inter- 


val, he was made to appear three market days 
ſucceſſivel y before the Prætor, and proclama- 


3 — 


Aul. Gell. 
Le. 
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tion was made of the ſum in which bs was 
found and declared to be indebted. And if he 
did not either pay it on the third market day, 


or find ſufficient ſecurity, he was condemned 
(a) to loſe his head, or to be ſold as a ſlave 


into a ſtrange country on the other ſide of the 
Tiber. This capital puniſnment only for debt 
makes one tremble. The law however was not 
contented with that. (5). To inſpire by ſo atro- 
cious and ſhocking an ordinance a greater hor- 
ror for breach of faith in the commerce of the 


world and civil ſociety (for that appears to be 


the motive for ſo ſtrange a law) it permitted 


creditors, if there were a plurality of them, to 
cut the dead body of their common debtor in- 

to ſeveral parts, and to divide it amongſt 
them. 


I do not know 18 there be any thing 


in all Pagan antiquity more horrid than this 


law. In conſequence it was (c) abrogated by 
non-uſage, and the general deteſtation of ſuch 
inhuman cruelty. The firſt part of this law, 


which delivered up*debtors to their creditors, 


continued afterwards in all its force, and occa- 
ſioned the ſame complaints and violences, as 
had induced the People before to retire to the 


A. R. 370. Sacred Mountain. This was the pretext Man- 


lius employed for the attainment of his ambi- 


(a) Ce pite pœnas n ceſſa ut in xi 1 tabulis dcbi- 
aut trans Tiberim peregre toris corpus inter creditores 


venum ibant. Eividi licuit : quam legem 


(5) Eam capitis pœnam mos publicus lepudiavit. 


ſanciendæ, ſicut dixi, fidei Quintil. J. 3. c. 6. 
gratia. horrifcm atrocita- Judicatos in partes ſecari a 


tis oſtentu nov iſque ter: ori- creditoribus leges erant, con- 
bus metuendam reddide- ſenſu tamen publico crudeli- 


runt tas poſtea eraſa eſt. Tertal. 


le) 5unt quædam non lau- Apolog. c. Ge 
dabilia natura, ied jure con- 


„„ tious 
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tious ends, well (a) knowing, that he could not 
, uſe a more proper means for exaſperating the 


' populace, and attacking them to himſelf than 
the affair of the debts, which included indigence, 


ignominy, flavery and torments. This oppreſ- A. R. 386. 


ſion of the People augmented continually in ſuc- 
ceeding years. The (þ) poor citizens were ſeen 
delivered in crowds to the cruelty of their cre- 


ditors by the decrees of the judges, and many 


houſes of the Patricians turned into mournfal 
priſons, where theſe unhappy wretches were 
confined, chained hand and foor. 


Something more than forty years after, the 4. K. iT 


-erinitjal paſſion and inhuman cruelty of a cre- 

ditor in regard to a young citizen, who appear- 
ed in public with his back flead with ſtripes, 
awakened the indolence of the Senate a little. 

T he Conſuls had orders to propoſe a law to the 
People to prohibit the impriſoning of any ci- 
tizen for debt, and to give creditors a right on- 


iv. 
c. 28. 


ly over the fortunes, and not the perſons of 


ag debtors. The law paſſed, and in conſe- 

uence all who were confined for debt were ſet 
at liberty; and it was prohibited to 1mpriſon 
debtors for the future. Livy ſeems tacitely to 
. condemn this law in faying : (c) That one 
man's crime gave a terrible blow that day 
eto public credit, which! is the Rrongell tie of 


; 0 ſociety. 5 


EE (a) Fidem moliri cœpit: in nervum ac ſupplicia dare ? 
acriores quippe æris alieni ſti- & gregatim quotidic de fo- 
mulos eſſe, qui non egeſta- ro addictos duci? & repleri 


tem modo —_ ignominiam 
minentur, ſed nervo & vin- 
.culis corpus. liberum terri- 
tent. Liv. /. 6. c. 36. 


5) An placeret fœnore cir- | 


cumventam plebem rag coy 


D4 


bicumque patricius habitet, 


ibi carcerem privatum eſſe? 


(e) Victum eo die ob im- 
potentem injuriam unius in- 


Sens vinculum fidei. Liv. 


This 


vinctis nobiles domos? & u- 
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This law was but a weak bulwark agairNt the 


* avarice and violence of creditors z for forty 
years after we find that it was neceſſary.to revive 


it upon a like occaſion, when the Renn reti- 
red to the hill Janiculum. 

The ſubject I am now treating concerning 
the debts, continued always to excite great 
troubles at Rome to the end of the Common- 
wealth. It muſt give the reader a ſecret diſ- 

ſt for the Senate, who ſeem, if not to favour 
this diſorder, at leaſt to ſuffer it too paſſively, 
and not to oppoſe it with all the conſtancy, 
which the importance of the affair required, as 


well as the duty of a body; that ought to have 
conſidered themſelves charged by their ſtation 


with the defence of the poor, and eſtabliſhed for 
the ſupport of good order and union between 


the citizens. 
But attention is to be had to the motives by 


which the magiſtrates regulated their conduct in 
reſpect to the debtors. Their great principle 


Was, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis makes Ap- 


pius ſay in expreſs terms, That the ſacred pledge 


of public faith ought never to be retrenched from 


buman ſociety. Cicero in his ſecond book of 


Offices, where he treats this point with ſuffici- 
ent extent, lays down the ſame principle. (a) If 


faith be not kept, ſays he, no Commonwealth can 
ſubſiſt: and there is no faith, where debtors can 


exempt themſelves from paying their debts, The 
duty of magiſtrates, according to him, would 
be to prevent, as there are a thouſand methods 
to do, the citizens from contracting debts, ſo 
as to involve the Commonwealth in the conſe- | 


quence. At leaſt, when that misfortune hap- 


(a) Nec enim ulla res ve- nulla poke niſi erit neceſſa- 
hementius rempublicam con- ria ſolutio rerum creditarum. 


tinet, quam fides quæ eſſe Offic. J. 2. c. 34. 
a * & |: .. — ; | Pens, 
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pens, they ought to relieve them to the utmoſt 


of their power, and to prevent the unhappy 


_ conſequences, that the extreme miſery of the 


People may occaſion, And this is what we 


have ſeen the Senate do. It fixes the intereſt of 


money lent at one per cent: it does not ſeem 
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poſſible to make it leſs. However, ten years 


after, 1t reduces it to half an one. Sometimes 
it gives the debtors time to diſcharge their debts 
at different payments: ſometimes it pays their 
| debts out of the public treaſury, taking proper 
ſecurity in behalf of the State: ſometimes it diſ- 
charges them of all arrears, and obliges them 
to.pay only the intereſt, It prohibits creditors 
to uſe debtors delivered up to them with cruel- 
ty; and afterwards it abſolutely prohibits deli- 
vering them up at all. All theſe meaſures in- 
| deed did not entirely relieve the poor; and ſtill 
left them in a kind of miſery. But, (a) befides 
that on the part of the debtors 'there is often 
fraud, or at leaſt negligence, the Senate was leſs 
affected with their condition, though worthy of 


compaſſion, than with the care of not hurting 


public credit. 


Not to condemn the conduct of ſo wiſe a bo- 


dy as the Roman Senate lightly, let us go far- 
ther back, and conſider what paſſed on this head 
amongſt the Hebrews, who had God himſelf 
for their Legiſlator. 12 

Every Hebrew who had borrowed upon his 


land, could not re- enter into poſſeſſion of it, 


till after his eſtate, which was delivered up to 
his creditors, had diſcharged his debts, or in 
the year of Jubilee, when all lands returned to 
their firſt owners. Without this ſeverity, of 


(a) Et fic quoque parte potior ad curam Senatui fuit, 


Plebis affecta, fides timen Liv. J. 7. c. 27. 
publica privatis diffcultatibus 


which 
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which God himſelf was the inſtitutor and gua- 
rantee, every individual might have inclined to 
' borrow through confidence of never paying; or 
rather nobody would have lent, through fear, or 

a moral certainty, of never ſeeing their money 

again, What in ſuch a caſe would have become 
/ of ſociety, when all faith and credit would have 
: been annihilated even by the protection of the 
laws and the magiſtrates? To whom could any 
one have had recourſe in the moſt urgent ne- 
ceſſity? 

For the ſame reaſons, a perk who had no 
- "eſtate, of which he could renounce poſſeſſion to 
«reimburſe his creditor, . was abandoned to him 
by the law of God, to be his ſlave till the ſe- 
venth year, before which the debtor could have 

no hopes of liberty. 

So far, and in theſe two caſes, the Roman 

polity, which perfectly reſembled that of the 
_ Hebrews, was ſtrictly juſt; and it cannot be 
blamed, without accuſing God himſelf, who 
had eſtabliſhed a like law amongſt his people. 

At Rome indeed the creditors abuſed itz as 
ſome creditors alſo did amongſt the Hebrews. 
God reproaches thoſe cruel and inhuman maſters ; 
he menaces them; he exhorts them to. be mer- 

_ ciful ; he puts them in mind of their ſlavery in 
Egypt, and declares that he will puniſh their 
inhumanity. But theſe inconveniencies, foreſeen 

and foretold by God, never induced him to abo- 
liſh a law, which Wb ſometimes abuſed, as 

it is uſual for the paſſions to abuſe whatever 

is moſt legal. The inconveniencies and violen- 
ces fell only upon a ſmall number of individu- 
als, which could not diffolve the bands of ſoci- 
ety : whereas the general impunity of debtors 
a not have failed to ſubvert SPE the 
| DE common- 
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commonwealth of the Hebrews : as well as that 


of the Romans. 


Since the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the 


moſt moderate and religious ſtates have impri- 
ſoned thoſe who fail to pay their bills of ex- 


change, and other obligations to pay at fixed 


times. The law gives a right to ſeize the bo- 


dies of ſuch defaulters, and to keep them in pri- 


ſon as long as they live, if they do not fatisfy 
their creditors. The ſupport of States ſubjects 


them univerſally to this rigour, notwithſtanding . 


the natural compaſſion for unhappy inſolvents, 


| becauſe it is believed indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 


take all poſſible precautions againſt breach of 
credit, much more natural and uſual amongſt 
men, than cruelty, 


To judge equitably therefore of the Senate's 


conduct in reſpect to the affair in queſtion, we 
muſt diſtinguiſh between the law of debts, which 
is full of juſtice and equity in itſelf, and the un- 


Juſt abuſe made of it. The Tribunes of the 


People, who regarded nothing but attaching 


the populace to themſelves by any means What- 


ſoever, and who had not the Public Good in 


view, "often propoſed the entire remittance of - 
debts, which was called in Latin novas tabulas. 
Every one had an account in his books of the 


ſums he had lent, with the hands of the bor- 


rowers to them; which was the creditor's ſecu- 


rity. The cancelling then of theſe accounts was 
evidently aboliſhing the debts. Solon, when he 
inſtituted new laws at Athens, uſed this method, 
which has been conſidered with reaſon as extreme 


injuſtice. What right had he to diſpoſe in that 


manner of people's fortunes? To this firſt bait, 
ſo well adapted to allure the People, the Tri- 
bunes added a ſecond, neither leſs dangerous 
nor unjuſt: this was a new diſtribution of | lands. 


0 | 


N 


AMER QDUCFTFON. - 
The Roman Hiſtory reſounds univerſally with 
the cries and tumults excited by theſe two ſedi- 
tious demands of the Tribunes, which we have 
ſeen always ſtrongly oppoſed by the Senate as 
prizes that would infallibly induce the ſubverſion 
of liberty, and the ruin of the ſtate, which actu- 
ally happened in the ſequel, _ = 

Though there might have been ſome injuſtice 


in the firſt acquiſition or uſurpation of thoſe 


lands, to reform that abuſe, after a poſſeſſion of 
ſo many ages, could not be attempted, without 


_ occaſioning a general ruin and confuſion in the 


Offic. 1. 2. 
n. $1, 82. 


Plut. in 
Arat 


P. 1031. 


fortunes of particulars. Aratus, amongſt the 


Greeks, rightly perceived this inconvenience, 


and it is not without reaſon that Cicero highly 
extols the wiſdom he ſhewed in a like conjunc- 
ture. Having re-taken Sicyon, and cauſed the 
Tyrant Nicocles to be put to death, he recalled | 
fix hundred of the moſt illuſtrious citizens, 
whom the Tyrants had expelled, after having 
deprived them of their whole eſtates. But he 
found himſelf in great perplexity on this occa- 
ſion. On the one ſide, he did not think it juſt 
that they ſhould remain in neceſſity, whilſt others 
enjoyed the houſes and lands of which they had 
been deprived. But at the ſame time he judged. 
it unjuſt to diſturb a poſſeſſion of fifty years; 


and the more, becauſe during that time a great 


part of thoſe eſtates, having either paſſed from 
hand to hand by ſucceſſions, ſales, or marriages, 


were poſſeſſed with good right by thoſe who were 


actually ſeized-of them. (And this was exactly 


the caſe of the poſſeſſors of land at Rome.) 
To indemnify the poſſeſſors, required conſide- 


rable ſums. Aratus had recourſe to the libera- 


lity of Ptolomy Philadelphus King of Egypt, 


his particular friend, who, upon the account 


which Aratus gave him of the difficulty he was 
7 e under, 
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adds made hima preſent of an hundred and ffty 
_ talents, that is, an hundred and fifty thouſand 
crowns, This was indeed to be a King, and to. 
know the true uſe and value of money Aratus, 
on his return to Sicyon, accommodated every 
thing, without giving any one cauſe to com- 
plain. (a) O the great man, cries Cicero, how 
worthy he was of being born in our commonwealth! 
At Rome, in the happy times 'of the com- 
monwealth, the well-inclined Senators and ma- 
giſtrates thought like Aratus, both in reſpect to 
the diſtribution of lands, and the remittance of 
debts; and from thence came their continual 
per ſeverance in oppoſing thoſe two demands of 
the Tribunes. It was the ſame in the latter 
times. Cicero ſays expreſsly, that to under- Offic.1. 2. 
take to diſcharge debtors by the authority of n. 78. 
<« the magiſtrate, or to pals the law ſo often 
6 propoſed for the diſtribution of lands, is to 
<« {ap the two principal foundations of the com- 
* monwealth; of which the one is peace be- 
„ tween the citizens, which could not ſubſiſt, 
if creditors were to loſe their fortunes by the 
oo diſcharging of debtors ; and the other juſtice, 
which is intirely ſubverted, from the inſtant 
„no one can aſſure himſelf of continuing 
peaceable poſſeſſor of his right.“ The Agra- 
rian law, which had for its object a new diſtri- 
bution of the lands poſſeſſed by the Rich, and 
which was ſo vigorouſly purſued by the Grac- ; 
chi, brought the commonwealth to the very 
brink of deſtruction, and coſt thoſe two illuſtri- 
- ous brothers their lives, though eſtimable in 
other reſpects for many excellent qualities, The 
affair of the * Was ao Lg on again in 


(a) 0 virum magnum, * qui in * republics 
natus efſet ! R 
tne 
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the Conſulſhip of Cicero, as himſelf informs us, 
and was urged with abundance of vivacity. 
« So many efforts were never made for remit- 
ting debts, as in my Conſulſhip, It was 
carried ſo far as taking of arms, and ſetting 
c troops on foot; and perſons.* of all ranks and 
* conditions entered into the conſpiracy. But 
< they found ſo vigorous an oppoſer in me, that 


: 
-.- 


© thecommonwealth was entirely delivered from 


< that danger. There never were ſo many deb- 
<< tors, nor ever were payments made with more 
fidelity, nor leſs trouble to creditors, For 
„hen people ſaw themſelves incapable of 
« uſing fraud they thought only of Siſcharging. 
« themſelves.” 

Uſury was undoubtedly ered by: the Ro- 


: man laws: but the bad conduct of the borrow- 
ers ſupplied lenders with occaſions of exerciſing 


uſury with leſs reſerve. Accordingly we ſee in 
all I have hitherto related, that uſury, one of 
the principal cauſes of the debts contracted by the 
poor, could never be reformed at Rome, what- 


ever attention the magiſtrates might have to put 


Tacit. 
Annal. I. 6. 
c. 16. 


a ſtop to the progreſs of that diſorder by wiſe 
regulations, Which the ſurprizing evaſions of 
avarice always rendered ineffectual. Multis ple- 
' biſcitis obviam itum fraudibus : que totiens repre 
/e, miras per artes rurſum oriebantur. | 


5 They WEre exci 16d to it by Catiline, and fupported by Fu « 
lius Os 
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\ HIS Sobch book contains the hiftory 

T of thirty-ſeven years, from the accu- 
5 ſation of Manlius in the 393d year of 
Rome to the Dictatorſhip of Papirius Curſor, 
who is for putting Q. Fabius, general of the 
| horſe, to death, for having fought the Samnites 


during his abſence, and contrary to hi orders, 
er 430th year of Rome. 


8E CT. I. 


Manlius is obliged to abdicate the D:Fatorſhip. 
He is accuſed by. the Tribunes, and ſaved by bi 5 
fon. Tribunes of the legions nominated by the 
People. M. Curtius devotes himſelf to the Dii 
| Manes, and leaps into an abyſs. Bad ſucceſs of 
_ the firſt Plebeian Conſul. The Hernici defeated 
y the Diflator Appius Claudius. Signal victo- 
. ry of young Manlius over a Gaul. Alliance 
' renewed with the Latines. The Gauls defeated 
again by the Diftator Sulpicius. Law which 
faxes the intereſt of money at one per cent. Ano- © 
| ther law paſſed in the camp, to impoſe a new 
tax upon the manumiſſion of ſlaves. Prohibition 
to aſſemble the People out of the city. Licinius 
1 Stolo condemned by his own law, Difator om 
„ 5 en 
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'Sexvitns, Gzyvcivs, Conſals. 


ſen out of the People for the firſt time. Two Pa- 
tricians Cynſult. Vengeance taken of the inhabi- 
 Fants of Tarquinii, The. Roman People pardon 
the city of Cære. The Plebeians re-inflated in 
the Conſulſhip. Affair of the debts terminated. 


AR. 39% Cx. Genvcivs. | > a: 
Ant. C. 60. 8 05 | 
, L. AMiLivs, II. . 
Manlius is E have ſeen in the preceding alive; 
. that Manlius, appointed Dictator for dri- 


bai 
* rene ving the nail into the temple of Jupiter, did not 


741 11 confine the exerciſe of his office to the religious 

7. ceremony for which he was created Dictator. 

I —5 He determined to attack the Herrici, and for 

that purpoſe applied himſelf to making the Le- 

vies. The Roman youth oppoſing him, he 

proceeded to violence. Some he fined, ſome he 

cauſed to be ſcourged with rods, and others he 

committed to priſon: till at length all the Tri- 

bunes of the People riſing up againſt him, he 

was obliged to give way, and to abdicate the 
Doctatockup. 5 


A. R. 3932 ; | 
2 QSkxvirrus Anal A, II. 


L. Genvcivs, II. 

Aſſoon as Manlius had abdicated, he was ac- 
cuſed before the People by the Tribune M. 
Pomponius. The accuſation brought againſt 
him was for his irregular and rigorous conduct 
in the Dictatorſhip. The Tribune at the ſame 
time took pains to render him odious by his 
ſavage diſpoſition, and the cruelty of his beha- 
viour, not only to ſtrangers, but to his own fon. 


0 He reproached . „That having a "a 
| 6 0 


(a) rimini ei 7 :ibunus um juenem nullius probe 


inter cztera dabat, quod. fli- compertum, extorrem 2 
omo, 


i 
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80 of ar in the world; againſt whom 2 4 
*. thy rh no cauſe of com 2 baniſhed 3 
4 him far from the city, from his home, his 
* houſhold gods, the Forum, and commerce | 
„ with thoſe of his own age, and condemned 1 
* him to ſervile works, and a priſon almoſt 4 
& like-a ſlave z where a young man, of ſo il- 14 
4 luſtrious Birth, the ſon of a Dictator, had 
**. room to learn every day from his own mi- 
* ſery, that it was not without reaſon the title 
of Inperious had been given to his father. 
4 And for what crime is he treated with fo 
be much rigour? why, becauſe he does not ſpeak 
© readily.” © Ought not'a father, who had any 
**: natural affection in him, td endeavour to 
7 * correct ſuch a defect by gentle methods, ra- 
. ther than to render it {til} more remarkable 
* by the cruelty with which he treats his ſon, 
The brute beaſts themſelves do not nouriſh 
4 their young with the leſs care and tenderneſs 
* upon account of ſome deformity. Manlius 
ab on the contrary, by his manner of governing 
* his ſon, adds bad to bad. He augments the 
ic natural ſlowneſs of his parts; and if he has 
any ſeed, any ſpark of a good diſpoſition in 
„him, he "Rifles and ſuppreſſes it by a country 
©« life, a ruſtic education, and reducing bim to 
+ the ſociety of beaſts . 
" Theſe invectives incenſed the whole city a. 
| painſt Manlius, except only him who was the 
tubjeRt of the rigor with which his father was 


domo, aid foro, hack; natum en i quam oh 
— æquallum prohi- noxam ? Quia infacundibt 
dias in opus ſervile, prope - 2 & lingua Inpromptug. | 
in carcerem atque in erga- | 
fulum dederit: ubi ſummo r A patre ob ado- 
loco natus Dictatorius juve: leſcentiam brutam & hebe- 
nis quotidiana miſeria Me: tem. ur dt ben f. . 3. 
ret, vere imperioſo patre ſe c. 37: 
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50 
A. R. 394. ſo Ws reproached. Not being able to bear 
AC. 359. that he ſhould, be made odious, as he was in- 


Srü baba g vs, b ne 


formed he was, upon his account, he deter- 
mined to make known to gods and men by a 


remarkable action, that far from favouring his 
father's accuſers, he would defend and aſſiſt him. | 


Accordingly (a) he formed a reſolution, which 
ſavoured indeed of the rude manner in which 
he had been brought up, and was without doubt 

of dangerous example in a State, but however 


Jaudablein the motive from which it proceeded. 
One morning, without apprizing any body, he 


came to the city armed with a dagger, a 
went directly to the houſe of the Tribune Pom- 
ponius, who was ſtill in bed. He told his 


name, and was immediately brought in, be- 


cauſe the Tribune did not doubt, but the young 
man, incenſed againſt his father, had either 
ſome new ſubject of accuſation to ſuggeſt a- 
gainſt him, or ſome counſel to give him u 

the manner in which he was to conduct the af- 


fair. Young Manlius deſired a moment's pri- 


vate diſcourſe with him: and aſſoon as he ſaw 


himſelf alone with the Tribune, drew out his 


dagger, preſented it to his breaſt, and de- 
clared that he would kill him that inſtant, if he 
did not ſwear in the form he ſhould dictate, ne- 


| .Y 08” 0 hold the aſſembly of the People for accuſing 


bile. Liv. 
a bund adjurat in quæ adactus eſt 


his father. (5) The trembling Tribune, who 
ſaw the dagger glittering at his breaſt, himſelf 


alone, without arms, attacked by a. robuſt 


young man, and which was not leſs to be feared, 


(a) Capit 8 rudis culos micare, be folum, 4 iner- 
quidem atque agreſtis animi, mem, illum prævalidum juve- 


& quanquam non Civilis ex- nem, & quod haud minus 


empli, tamen pietate lauda - timendum erat, ſolide fero- 
cem viribus ſuis 2 


(quippe qui ferrum ante o- verba. Liv. Ki 
2 ö one 


.. 


Sexvitivs, Genvervs, Conſuls. 


one full of 4 brutal confidence. in his own 4738 393 
4 v4.3 ; 


ſtrength, took the oath demanded of him, and 
 afterwards' confeſſed with à kind of compla- 

cency in the thing, and a ſincerity which ſuf- 
ficiently argued he was not ſorry for what he. 
had done, that it was that violence which ob- 
liged him to deſiſt from his enterprize.  _ 
This action is without doubt irregular in it- 
ſelf: but that defect is covered in ſome mea- 
ſure by the generoſity and filial piety, which 
ſhine out in it with great luſtre. And it was 
in that light the Roman People judged of it. 
Though they would gladly have handled ſo 
haughty and cruel an accuſed perſon as Man- 
ius Imperioſus with ſeverity ; they could not 
diſapprove the bold ſtep of his ſon to fave his 
father. They thought it even the more lau- 

dable, as the elle rigor of Manlius in re- 
gard to that ſon, had not been capable of ex- 
_ tinguiſhing the ſentiments of nature in him. 

The People believed themſelves obliged to re- 
ward an action ſo generous and ſo full of piety, 
E 8 
We ſee here in the perſon of young Manlius 
an illuſtrious example of what the ſentiments of 
nature can and Goh to produce in the heart of 
a fon, and of the higheſt degree of reſpect and 
tenderneſs he is capable of having for a father. 
The writers of the Pagan world well knew the 
whole extent 'of this duty, and have ftrongly 
and often inſiſted upon the obligation of chil- 
dren (a) not only to difſemble and congeal the 
ill treatment they may receive from their, fa- 
thers and mothers, but to ſuffer it with a ſub- 
- miſſion and patience of proof againſt the moſt 


(a) Facile intelligo, non mo æquo ferre oportere, Cic, - 
modo reticere homines pa- pro Cluent. u. 17. 6 
rentum injurias, ſed etiam ani- . 


Tx flagrant | 


A.R. 29 


Ant. 8. 4 


SrRVIL Ius, Genvucivs, Conſuls. 


flagrant injuſtice. Was ever ſon treated more 
unjuſtly by his father, than young Manlius ? 


It is however at the very time he experiences 


the moſt cruel rigor from him, and may ſee 
himſelf revenged and delivered, without con- 
tributing in the leaft to it on his part, that 
he flies to his defence, and ſolely engroſied by 
the deſire of ſaving his father, and the though 
that he is a ſon, forgets all other duties. 
From this principle the ſame Pagans inferred 


another duty, till more indiſpenſible according 


to them, which was to continue inviolably at- 
tached to their country, whatever injury they 
might receive from it. (a) It is for her to 


; teſtify her gratitude for the ſervices rendered her 


by citizens: but the worſt uſage, even puniſh- 
ment itſelf, ought, not to make a citizen of true 


greatneſs of ſou] repent bis baving ſerved his coun- 
try with zeal and fidelity. This is the important 


leſſon given us by Camillus. In the firſt moments 
indeed of his affliction, a deſire little worthy of 
him eſcaped him in reſpe& to his ungrateful 
country, which ſhews (>) how ſenſible the great- 


eſt men are of ignominy. But after that firſt 


emotion, the natural ſentiments of his heart ſoon 


take place, and baniſhment ſerves only to awa- 
ken and augment his zeal for the ſame country, 
and to make it appear in a more diſtinguiſhed 


light, 


In a monarchy * the ſubje&ts owe a king all 
that citizens owe their country in a republican 


2b Populi / grati eſt prze- leum contum cls, om "pes 


rep. cives: viti fortis, ne lime poſſunt. Cic, Var. 4. 1. 


ſuppliciis quidem moveri, ut 


* 
- 


1% . 4 ur. Rollin means, we 
fro Mil. n. 22 _-.. . fuppoſe, as long as he continues 
4 . 0 1 f | E *” 


. * 84 
4 ww 


fortiter feciſſe pœniteat. Cic. 


41 
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__ Segrvirrvs, Genvervs, Conſuls. „ 
1 haye ſaid chat the action of young Man- A. . 
lius was rewarded by the People, who nomi- Tribune; 
nated him Tribune of a legion: a conſiderable J the e- 
favour, which was only granted to the zeal he 2% % 
had ſhewn in defence of his father, as that young 25% Popli. 
Roman, having been educated till then in the 
Country, could not have made himſelf known 
in any other manner. 
This is the firſt time, that the People diſpo- 
fed of theſe military dignities, which are gene- 
rally underſtood to be of the ſame rank with a 
modern colonel, But there is however a con. 
ſiderable difference between them. In each 
legion were ſix Tribunes, each of whom 
did not command a certain determinate part 
of the legion, but the whole legion in their 
turns. Two commanded two months, and 
were afterwards relieved by two others, and ſo 
on. The Conſuls had conferred theſe employ- 
ments till now; which were twenty-four - im- 
portant poſts in their diſpoſal. - For as we have 
ſaid juſt above, there were ſix Tribunes in each 
legion, and the number of legions raiſed every 
year were generally four, two for each Conſul. 
The People began this year to diſpoſe of fix of 
ſdhkeſe places, and gave the ſecond to Manlius. 
Fifty years after, of the four and twenty Tri? 
bunes, they nominated-ſixteen. r 
The ſame year the earth is ſaid to have © o 
opened and formed a kind of very deep gulph ee e 
in the Forum, which could not be filled up, 57e, 70 
though great quantities of earth were thrown in- be Dii 


to it for that purpaſe. According to the uſual — ol 


4 


the Father, the Common Good narchy ſubjects owe /uch a by, ek 8 
F his People : for then duty to King all that citizens owe ei. 
im is no doubt duty to one's their country in a Republi- ately chfes 
country; and conſequently ce can government. mon bim. 
may /ay awith bim, In a mo- : % nb „ Liv. J. 8. 
5 7 H ; E 3 7 8 cuſtom c. 6-8. 
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A 8 303. cuftolns i in ſuch caſes, the Soothſayers were con- 
559: ſulted, who anſwered that if the Romans would 
have the duration of their- empire eternal, they 
muſt throw what conſtituted their principal force 
into that abyſs. They were at a loſs for ſome 
time to comprehend the ſenſe of this anſwer, 
when a young man named M. Curtius, who 
had diſtinguiſned himſelf by a great number 
of noble exploits in war, came unexpect- 
edly into the Forum completely armed, and 
mounted on a horſe in magnificent furniture. 
He faid, that he was ſurprized they ſhould be 

in a moment's ſuſpence about what conſtituted 
the principal ſtrength of the Romans, which 


were arms and valour: he then devoted himſelf 


to the Dis Manes, and leapt into the gulph, 
which immediately, ſays the ſtory, cloſed upon 
him. This place was afterward called; The 
lake of Curtius. Livy (a) relates this fact, 
without vouching for the truth of it, finding it 
only ſupported by popular tradition; whereby 
he confeſſes clearly enough, we he conſiders 
it as fabulous; and in his firſt book he has re- 
lated a leſs marvellous, but more probable 
origin of the name of the Curtian Lake. EY 
Bad ſie. However it were, after this event, the Ro- 
ce; of the man army marched againſt the Hernici under 
W £4 the command of Genucius, to whom that pro- 
21 vince fell by lot. He was the firſt Plebeian 
Conſul, who was charged with the conduct of 
a war. On this account the Commonwealth 
expected the event with anxiety, becauſe from 
this firſt ſucceſs people would not fail of judg- 
ing concerning the reaſonableneſs of admitting 
Plebeians into the Conſulſhip. 8 un- 


(a) Nunc fama rerum fandum eſt, ubi certam derogat 


VC cuitas kdem. Liv. 


, ee | "2 ; fortunately f 
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fortunately fell into an ambuſcade, where be e 238. 


Was killed, and the army put to the rout, When 


that news arrived at Rome, the Senators, leſs 
afflicted for the danger of the public, than tri- 
umphant on account of the bad ſucceſs of a Ple- 


beian Conſul, vented a thoufand reproaches on 
all ſides, telling the Plebeians with inſult, 


« That they might change the ancient cuſtoms 


« as they pleaſed : that they might create Con- 
& ſuls out of the People; and diſturb the eſta- 
& bliſhed order of the auſpices and ſacred ce- 


„ remonies : That by an ordinance of the Peo- 
ple they might deprive the Patricians of the 
© honours that appertained'to them: but would 


T ſuch illegal ordinances take place, or have 


c any power againſt the immortal gods? That 


75 the gods themſelves had avenged the con- 
. tempt of their divinity. That the violation 
of the auſpices, puniſhed by the defeat of 


«| the army and the death of the general, who 


e had profaned the ſanctity of them, was a 
t terrible leſſon, that ought to teach the Peo- 

5 not to interrupt in the aſſemblies, as they 
<« had done, the rights and privileges of fami- 


« lies,” The Senate and Forum reſounded with 


diſcourſes of this kind. 


Appius Claudius, who had been the moſt | 


ſtrenuous oppoſer of this law, was declared Dic- 
tator, and choſe Servilius for his general of the 
horſe. Before they arrived at the army, Sul- 


picius the lieutenant, had gained ſome advan- 


tage over the enemy. As the latter aſſured 
themſelves that the Romans would be reinfor- 


ced from the city, they alſo augmented their 
troops, with the whole flower of their youth. 


The two armies no ſooner. came in view, than 
the ſignal was given, The action was very 
| rude, and the ſucceſs long doubtful, T he loſs 
E 4 5 * 


A. R. 
Ant. C. 35 4.54 
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Aut. 358. 
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gal pics, Lic Inius, C 


on both ſides was very conſiderable, — fel 
* principally upon the officers who engaged win 
great ardor in the battle. Abundance of the 

Roman knights who had diſmounted to ſuſtain © 
the foot fell in it > But the Hernici at length 
were broke and put to flight. Night preven- 
ted them from being purſued. The next day 
they abandoned their ORs which the Wr : 

took. N 


5 GL 851 85510 II. 

C. Licinivs = 6 
The Romans in the following years Adder | 
wars of ſmall importance againſt the neigh- _ 

' bouring people: that againſt the Gauls gave 


them molt apprehenſion,” and occaſioned the 


nominating a Dictator, They were advanced 
within three miles of Rome. The Romang 
marched againſt them. The two armies con- 
tinued ſome time in Tight of each other without 
AP to action, ſeparated only by the bridge 
. over t 

ture advanced upon that bridge, and cried out 
with a loud voice: Let the braveſt of the Ro- 
mans come out and fight me, that the ſucceſs of 
the combat miay — which of the two nations 
bas the moſt valgur. His uncommon ſize inti- 
midated the boldeſt; when T. Manlius, 70 | 
ſame who had fignalized his piety in ref] 
his father, went to the Dictator, 7 Hould » | 
far from engaging in a combat, ſaid he, without 
your orders, even though I were ſure of cap RN 
But, if you will afford me your permiſſion, I 
chill teach ibis challenger who inſults un, that 7 
am of the family who drove the Gauls from the 


Bop of the Tarpelas Rock, The Dictatör, after 


giving him great praiſes, bade him go and ſuſ- 
Pr the honour of the Roman name. The 3 


e Anio. A Gaul of an enormous ſta- 
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champion armed and advanced to the bridge, 4. 
where he found the Gaul, who in the pride of * 
his enormous ſtrength criumphed already, and. 

ut out his tongue by. way of deriſion and in- 
füt z Which circumſtance Livy repeats after the 

ancient hiſtorians. To judge from their out- 
ſides, the match ſeemed extremely unequal. The 
77 N part of the ſhew was entirely on the 

de of the Gaul: : extraordinary ſtature, habit of 
different colaurs, with arms painted, and adorned 


with gold, The Roman was of a reaſonable _ 


fize, and ſuch as one would deſire in a ſoldier. 


any cries, or make any violent motions in ad- 


yancing : but full of intrepid courage, and ta- 
_ cit indignation, | he reſerved all his efforts for 
the combat. When they were near each other 
upon the bridge, in view of both armies anxious 


for their ſucceſs and fluctuating between hope and 
fear, the Gaul heavy and huge, advancing his 
huckler on his left before him, diſcharged with a 


great noiſe a blow of his ſabre upon the arms of | 


the Roman, who raiſing the point of the ſabre 
with his ſhield, and dextrouſly placing himſelf 
out of the reach of his blows by cloſing in, thruſt 
his ſword into his belly, and laid him dead at his 
feet. - He then took only one chain of his ſpoils, . 
which he immediately put about his own neck, 


Whilſt terror and amazement” kept the Gauls 


motionleſs, the Romans full of joy adyanced to 
meet the young victor, and with the higheſt 
praiſes conducted him in triumph to the Dicta- 
tor. Amidſt their acclamations of joy the ſal- 
diers were heard to give him the firname of 
Torquatus*, which his poſterity retained ever 
wc ſi wame in derived a thain or gorget ; auhigh wax 
aan the latin word Tor "Ty an ee N 

2 


His arms were rather adapted to uſe, than in- 
tended for beauty. He was not heard to raiſe 


9 
Y 


58 Fals, Nor ibe Conſuls. ; 
A, Re 394: after, and it became a title of honour to his fa- 
"355% mily. The Dictator made him a preſent of a 
crown of gold, and in the preſence of the whole 
army exalted the glory of his victory by the 
great praiſes he gave him. It was attended with 
an immediate good effect; for the Gauls confi- 
dering the event of this ſingle combat as a bad 
omen to them, abandoned their camp the night 
following, and retired in diforder into the terri- 
tory of the people of Tibur,' who, according” 
0 ſome authors, had engaged them i in Fw war. | 


A. R. 395. C. PETELIUs bla ds⸗ J. 
. M. FA BIUS AMB Us Tus. 


Liv. I. 7. The war againſt the Hernici fell by lot to 

c. 11. Petelius, as that againſt the Tiburtini did to Fa- 
bius. The Gauls approached Rome. On that 
news a Dictator was created, according to the | 
eftabliſhed cuſtom of thoſe times in wars with 
the Gauls. A battle enſued, which was warm 
and long diſputed. The Gauls were at length, 
put to flight, and retired to Tibur. Each of 
the two Conſuls ſucceeded alſo on inn ſide. TS 


- > 
- — # wk. 


enn M. Poprirvs Lens. * 
Aut. C; s. fn 5 : 
The Tiburtes had alſo the boldneſ to ap- ' 
vey Rome; but they were x repulſed with loſs. 
A. R. 397. else. Rail | Wy 
Aut. C. 355. 02 Co PEAUT Is. 


„e = * new attack on the ſide of the Gauls obll- 55 
5 oe the Romans to take the field again. Thoſe q | 
ple were highly exaſperated againſt Rome. 
| Beſides their hopes of booty, they ſought to re- 

venge the defeats of theſr countrymen. Tie? 
neighbouring ſtates and enemies of Rome, how- 

ever incommodious theſe gueſts were, retained \ 
4 them 


Fanws} Pravrrvs! Confuls. 


them alſo as long as they could amongſt 
in hopes of ruining, if poſſible, or at leaſt- of 
humbling, the Roman power. 
theſe alarms, the Romans were exceedingly con- 
ſoled by the aid they received from the Latines, 
with whom they had lately renewed the ancient 
treaty, which had long been ſuſpended and not 


executed. After having choſen Sulpicius Dicta- Gaul de- 
feated by 


the Diftas 


tor, they marched againſt the Gauls. The 
troops on both ſides deſired a battle with the 


utmoſt ardor. 
and experienced, did not give himſelſ up to 


In the midſt of Alliance 


renmboed 
with the 
Latines. 


tor & ulpi- 


The Dictator, who was wiſe clas. 


the ſame reſtleſs warmth. (a) He did not be- 


lieve it adviſeable to haſten a battle without ne- 
cCeſſity with an enemy, whoſe troops diminiſhed 
every day in a ſtrange country, where they had 
neither laid up proviſions, nor formed intrench- 


ments, and who beſides, whether conſidered as 
to force of body or courage, had only a firſt 


fire, a tranſient vivacity, that relaxed and ex- 


pired, if ſuffered to cool by ever ſo ſmall a de- 
lay. For theſe reaſons the Dictator protracted 


the war, and had prohibited fighting without 


orders upon pain of the greateſt ſeverity. The 
ſoldiers ſuffering this prohibition with regret, 
complained of it amongſt themſelves on their 
guards, ſpeaking very ill of the Dictator, and 
ſometimes of the whole Senate, for not confiding 


this war to the Conſuls. They ſaid by way o 


ridicule, That they had made choice of an 
« excellent general, a chief of peculiar merit, 


«who flattered himſel, that victory would 


(a) Dictatori neutiquam præparato commeatu, ſine 


placebat, quando nulla coge- 


ret res, fortuna ſe commit- 


tere adverſus hoſtem, quem 
tempus deteriorem in dies & 
locus alienus faceret, fine 


firmo munimento - manen- 
tem; ad hoc iis animis cor- 
poribuſque, quorum omnis in 
impetu vis eſſet, parva eadem 


| es mord. Liv. 


. 2. 


r ?2v >. on co 05 Dam. wie td 2, 
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4 drop into his hands out of the ſky, vitbout 

« his being. at any trouble whatſoever,” They 
held the ſame. diſcourſes afterwards in public, 
and went ſti]! farther in declaring, << That they 


_ © would fight without the DiRator's orders, or 


< return one and all to Rome. The Centuri- 
ons joined the ſoldiers, and then they talked.1 in 
chat manner no longer by ſmall parties, but 
loudly demanded in crouds around the general's 
rent, to have an audience of the Dictator z and 

that Sex. Tullius ſhauld pat: to kim! in their. | 
name. 


He was one poke buveſk others; MN 7 ar- | 


 Septimam my, and then for the ® ſeventh time Prinipilus,! 


primum 
pilum du 
_ cebat. 


or principal captain of a legion, and had diſtine, 
gulſhed himſelf by a thouſand glorious actions. 

He could not refuſe himſelf to the eagerneſs of 
the troops, and went with them to the tribunal 
af Sulpicius, who was much ſurprized at ſeeing 


ſo great a multitude of ſoldiers, and ſtill more 
an officer at their head, who had diſtinguiſned 
Himſelf hitherto no leſs by his ſubmiſſion and 


believing you condemn them for cowardice, and that 


obedience, than by his valour. The whole, ar- 
my, ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the Dictator, 


you keep them in a manner + diſarmed by way of 


puniſhment, haue defirtd me to plead their cauſe be- 


fore you, And certainly, though you could reproach. 
#5 with having dane aur duty ill upon ſome occa- 


; Jus, with having fled before the enemy, ' with bau- 


ng ſhamefully abandoned our colours, I ſhould 


— believe it reaſonable to aſk of you as 4 favours, 


In tho FE: the Romau + He alludes ton lind f 


| ligians and efficers. re di puniſhment uſed at that time 


banded every year at the end amongſt the ſoldiers, from 


of the campaign ; and the ncxt whom their arms ere taken, 


a new lea of troops and cre- when 49 hes e in their 
ation Y oficers were made. duty. . 
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that you would permit us to repair our fault, and 
10 wipe out the diſgrace of it by ſome glorious aftion. 
The ſame legions who had been routed at Alia, by 


* 


A. R. 1 
Ant. C. 355. 


their courage ſoon after recovered Rome and their + 


5 country, which their precipitate conſternation bad 


laſt. As for us, thanks to the favour of the Gods, 
as well as to your own and the good fortune of the 


Roman people, the condition of our affairs and glo- 


— are yet whole and unblemiſbed. Though indeed 


can ſcarce ſay our glory is unſullied, whilſt the 


enemy, who ſee us ſhut up in our camp like women, 


toad us with reproaches and inſults ; and, what 


ſtill affetts us more ſenſibly, whilſt yourſelf, our 


general, conſider your army as having neither 


arms nor courage, and before you have put us ib 
the trial, ' entirely deſpair of us, as if you had no 


ſoldiers but fuch as knew neither the uſe of their 


bands nor their ſwords. And indeed, for what 
biber reaſon can we ſuppoſe, that a brave and er- 


perienced general as you are, ſhould lie ſtill bere,, 
with your arms a-croſs, as they ſay, and doing w. 


thing? For, however it be, it is more probable 
and more reaſonable that you ſhould doubt our cou- 
rage, than we yours. But if the plan you follow 


is not your own, but ſuggeſted to you; if this be 


not a war with the Gauls, but a contrivance, a 
conſpiracy of the Senators, to keep us at a diſtance 
from our homes, our bouſhold-gods, I deſire qou to 
conſider what I am going to take the liberty to ſay 

to you, as the diſcourſe, not of ſoldiers to their ge- 


neral, but of the People, who bave their intereſts 


10 ſupport as well as you yours, to the Senate. 
Aud who in effect can be offended, that we ſhould 


confider ourſelves as ſoldiers, not as your ſlaves ; 


as fent to war, not into bamſpment : that we ſhould 

demand that the ſignal be given for us to fight, as 
becomes men” of caurage and Romans? if not. les 
us TIO lie ſtill at Rome, than in * Such 


15 
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2 29%. 75 the diſcourſe we ſhould bold to the Senators. But. 
r. . 355. bere as dutiful foldiers we addreſs our prayers to 


you as to our general, that you would give us per- 
miſſion to igbt. We defire to conquer, but to con- 
quer by. your orders, to acquire you the glorious 
wreath of victory, to enter Rome in triumph with 
you, and to follow you to the Capitol full of joy and 
glory to return ſolemn thankſotrving to great Fupt=. 
ter. The diſcourſe of Tullius was followed by 
the prayers of the whole multitude, who ſur- 
rounded the Dictator's tribunal, and all together 
demanded, that the ſignal ſhould be given, and 
that they ſhould be permitted to take arms.” 
Though the Dictator ſaw well, that this de- 
mand, good in itſelf, might be attended with 
pernicious conſequences, he promiſed to comply 
with their requeſt, and taking Tullius aſide, 
expreſſed. his ſurprize in reſpect to the commiſ- 
ſion, with which he had charged himſelf. Tul- 


lius began by defiring . He would do him te 


<« juſtice to believe, that if he had acted in that 
manner, it was neither out of contempt of 
military diſcipline, forgetfulneſs of himſelf - 
sas a ſimple officer, nor want of the obedience 
*© which was due to his general. That the rea- 
<< ſon he had not refuſed himſelf to the incen- 
* ſed multitude, which generally follows the 
<< bent given them by their leaders, was leſt 
they ſhould make choice of ſome ſuch perſon 

as they uſually do in ſuch commotions : that 
bas for himſelf, he ſhould always ſubmit to 
© his commands. But, that the Dictator ought 
not to believe, that it was eaſy for him to keep 

*© the army within bounds, and that the thing 
required his ſerious thoughts. That in the 
<< preſent ferment and emotion of the ſoldiers, 
© all delays were dangerous; and that it was 
more than probable, they would pitch upon 
Ew by | * 2 
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a time and place for a battle themſelves, If 25 . C.; 


the general refuſed to do it for them.“ 
- Whilſt: they were talking to this effect, a 
Gaul happened to carry off ſome horſes that were 
grazing: without the works, and two Roman 
ſoldiers took them from him. Several Gauls 
purſued the latter with ſtones. Abundance of 
troops joined both ſides, and a battle in form 
would have enſued, if the Centurions had not 
made the Romans retire. This event ſhewed. 
the Dictaror, how much truth there was in what 
Tullius had told him. The thing admitting no 
delay, he cauſed notice to be given the troopr 
to prepare for battle the next day. 
As the Dictator relied more upon their cou- 
rage than number, he conſidered upon ſome 
ſtratagem, ſome addreſs, for ſpreading terror 
amongſt the enemy. Accordingly he hit upon 
one, which ſeveral generals have ſince uſed with 
ſucceſs, and amongſt others Marius in the battle 
againſt! the Teutones. This was to take the 
5 pars off the mules, to leave each of them on- 
y two pieces of ſtuff on their backs hanging 
down on each ſide, and to make the ſervants of 
the army mount them in the armour taken from 
the enemy, and that of the ſick. Almoſt a 
thouſand were equipped in this manner, to 
whom an hundred horſe were added, and in the 
night they were made to aſcend the eminences 
above the camp, with orders to keep cloſe in the 
woods, and not to quit them till a ſignal was 
given. After this ſhadow of terror was diſpo- 
ſed thus, which did almoſt more ſervice than 
effective and real forces, preparation was made 
for the battle. Sulpicius, at the break of day, 
began to extend his troops along the foot of the 
mountains, in order that the enemy might draw 


up in the front of them. The generals of the 
7 e Gauls 
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97+ Gauls believed at firſt, that the Romans would 
not advance into the open field; but when they 


ſaw them in motion, as they ardently deſired to 


come to blows, they alſo advanced, and the 
action began before the ſignal was given. 


The Gauls charged the right wing with great 


vigour, and it could not have ſuſtained their at- 
tack, if the Dictator had not been preſent to 


ſapport it, who calling upon Sex. Tullius by 


his name, aſked him with warm reproaches, 


* Whether it was in that manner he had 


«© miſed that his ſoldiers ſhould fight? — 


* become of the cries with which they demand- 


« ed permiſſion to take arms, and their threats 
* to fight without waiting the generals orders ? 


Here, added he, is your general, calling loudly 


upon you to give battle, and ſetting you the exams 


ple, armed as you ſee him at the bead of you, 


Where are theſe brave men, who were to lead me 


ihe way? At leaſt will they follow me; bold in 


the camp, but timorous in ation. Theſe re- 
proaches were well founded : -and accordingly 
they worked ſo ſtrongly upon them, that infen- 


ſible to danger, they threw themſelves . the 


enemy like madmen. This firſt attack 
to make the Gauls give way, and the horſe put 
them into diſorder. The Dictator took that oc - 
caſion to repair to his left wing, where he ſaw 
the enemy in great numbers behaving vigorouſ- 
ly, and gave the ſignal agreed on for thoſe on 


the eminences to appear. Immediately a new 


cry was heard, and new combatants ſhewed 


themſelves, who ſeemed to march along the ſide 


of the mountain towards the camp of the Gauls. 
The latter upon that, through fear of having 
their communication cut off, gave over fights 
ing, and retreated precipitately towards their 
cam * But —— ä che —— gy 
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horſe there, who after the defeat of the left wing AR, 397+ 
of the Gauls, had advanced with his ſquadrons e. 
to the enemies entrenchments, they turned their 
flight towards the mountains and foreſts, where 
they were received by, the falſe cavalry, who. 
made a great ſlaughter of them. No general 
ſince the great Camillus had triumphed with ſo 
Juſt a title; over the Gauls as Sulpicius. He | 
allo depoſited. in the Capitol, in the treaſury + a 'S 
built with great hewn. ſtones, a very conſidera. IB 
Fae quantity of gold, which Was part of the | ö 
ſpoils. : 

85 The ſame year the Conſuls marched at. 
ſome of the neighbouring ſtates, but with very 
different ſucceſs. Plautius defeated and ſubjected 
the Hernici. Fabius his collegue engaged raſh- 
ly in an action with the Tarquinienſes. The 
loſs in the battle was not conſiderable in itſelf; 
but it became ſo by the murder of three hun⸗ 
dred priſoners, whom the eee ſacrifi- 

.*  ced to their revenge. - 
The Privernates and Viliterni made alſo forne 
incurſions i into the Roman territories, _ 
Two new Tribes were added to the old ones, 
which made the number twenty-ſeven. 
The e vowed by Gamullus were now ce 
lebrated. 
The fame year a law was paſſed, Fog the firſt: 
time againſt canvaſſing elections, to check the 
ambition of the New men, that is to fay of the. 
Plebeians, who took abundance of pains to at- 
tain the Conſulſhip. The ſubſtance of this law 
is not Kamel. 
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1 0. Man ovine.” | 
. 3% Cx. Manuivs, II. 
| Law that A law very agreeable to the People paſſed 
fixes thein- this year. It related to the intereſt of money 
ee lent, which it fixed at one per cent. per annum. 
one per This was called unciarium fnus. Amongſt the 
cent. Romans uncia ſignified the twelfth part of any 
ng 2 7- thing whatſoever. The intereſts of one per cent. 
per month, twelve per cent. a year, were called 
centeſinæ uſuræ. The ſænus unciarium was the 
twelfth part of the gſuræ centeſime, and confe- 
quently was one per cent. a year. 
In this manner Gronovius, and moſt of the 
Learned, explain the fænus unciarium, that is to 
ſay, one per cent. per annum; and the (a) Twelve 
Tables fixed lawful intereſt at that rate, How 
moderate ſo ever it was, it ſtill was thought ex- 
ceſſive, and ten years after, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, 
| this intereſt was reduced one half. Intereſt 
[1 wWuaas at laſt entirely prohibited. Indeed what- 
ever care the magiſtrates took to put a ſtop to 
this diſorder by wiſe ordinances, avarice, ſtron- 
ger than all laws, conſtantly found means either 
to eſcape their effect by cunning, or openly to 
force their feeble barriers. But the ſpirit of the 
law was clear; and unleſs they were wilfully 
blind, many of the Pagans were ſenſible of the 
wickedneſs of uſury, and its contrariety to the 
Law of Nature. For from what other princi- 
ple could the abſolute prohibition of lending 
upon uſury flow? The intereſt of one half per 
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(a) Primo duodereies Ta- muncias eat Foſtreme 
lis ſanctum, ne quis unci- vetita verſura multiſque ple- 
ario fœnore amplids exerce- biſcitis obviam itum fraudi- 
ret, cum antea ex libidine lo- bus, quz totiens repreſſæ 
eupletium agitaretur. Dein, miras per artes rurſum orie 
rogatione Tribunitia ad ſe- . Tacit, Ann. I. 6. c. 16 


cent. 
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cent, ſemunciarium fanus, for inſtance, thirty 
pence for an hundred crowns, was it capable of 
ruining particulars ? Paganiſm however ſtrictly 
condemned it. (4) Cicero, and after him St. 
Ambroſe, have preſerved a memorable anſwer 
of * Cato the Elder's. Upon being aſked what 
he thought of uſury, he replied with indigna- 
tion; WVhat, why to commit murder. Theſe 
words contain a great deal. Zou aft me, ſaid 
he, what harm there is in lending at uſury ? And 
I aft you, what harm there is in killing a man? 
The wiſeſt politicians have conſidered it as the 
ruin of ſtates; of which the Roman Hiſtory 
ſupplies us with abundance of proofs. What 
then ought Chriſtians to think of it, to whom 
God has expreſsly forbade it in an infinity of 


places in Holy Scripture. I ſhall repeat only 
one. F tby brother be waren poor, and fallen in Levit xxv. 
decay with thee, then thou ſhalt relieve him, yea 38, Kc. 


though he be a ftranger, or a ſojourner, that be 
may live with thee. Take thou no uſury of him, 

or ancreaſe, but fear thy God, that thy brother may 
live with thee, Thou ſhalt not give him thy money 
upon uſury, nor lend him thy victuals for increaſe. 
The rule here is moſt evident, againft which all 
arguments are uſeleſs, to ſay no more, When 
the maſter ſpeaks, and what maſter ! all muſt 
be ſilent and obey. e 
The two wars made at this time againſt the 
Faliſci and Privernates, were little conſiderable. 


(2) A quo (Catone) cum c. 89. Apud Ambrof. de Tob. 
quæreretur, quid maxime in c. 114. | 
re familiari expediret, re- * What Plutarch tell; us 
ſpondit, Bene paſcere. Et of the fame Cato in his life, 
um ille qui quæſierat dixiſ- Speavs that he was not always 
let, Quid færerari? Tum o rigid in bis practice with 
Cato: Neil beminem, inquit. re/hee 1a . 
oaks 2s, of ob I St 
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| 26. — One of the two Conſuls, Cn. Manlius, who 
Law af Was near Sutrium, having aſſembled his troops 
ed in th: by Tribes, paſſed a law in the camp, a thing 
cap rg, that had no example. This law related to the 
| Sanaa gf. manumiſſion of ſlaves, and ordained, that he 
on of who made one free, ſhould pay the twentieth 
Faves. part of his value into the public treaſury, The 
| Senators: confirmed this law, becauſe it would 
bring a conſiderable revenue into the treaſury, 
that was not rich: which ſhews that making 
| flaves free was a common and frequent practice. 
. > The Tribunes, lefs concerned about the law it- 
e fell, than the conſequences ſuch an example 
cy probe- might have, prohibited the aſſembling the Peo- 
bized. ple in that manner out of the city and the 
fight of the magiſtrates upon pain of death. 
And indeed there was no law, how pernicious 
ſoever it might be, which the ſoldiers, obliged 
by oath to obey the Conſuls, might not be made 
to paſs. FR CES (a 
This cuſtom of affranchiſing ſlaves ſhews, 
that the humanity and equity of maſters were 
very great at Rome, as they were ſo much in- 
clined to give thoſe that pleaſed them their liber- 
ty, and were not prevented by loſing the ad- 
vantages made by an induſtrious and laborious 
ſervant. On another fide, we cannot ſufficiently 
admire the attention of the commonwealth to 
augment the number of its citizens, by giving 
the freedom of Rome to a ſlave aſſoon as his 
maſter had manumitted him. 17 5 
ono The fame year, at the proſecution of M. Po- 
„e , Pilius Lænas, C. Licinius Stolo was fined “ ten 
bis own | thouſand aſſes, for poſſeſſing, contrary to the 
law. law paſſed by himſelf, a thouſand acres of land, 
„ be ol which he held one half in his ſon's name, 
'* whom he had emancipated in order to elude 
that law. 1 | 
92 8 | M. 
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M. Fazrvs Anzusrus, II. _ A. R. 29% 
M. Poririus Eznas, I. One 
The firft of thefe Conſuls was aka with Lir. l. 7. 
the war againſt the Tiburtes, which had no con- 
fiderable event. The other marched againſt the 
Faliſci and Tarquinienſes. The priefts of the 

latter, charging in the battle with burning tor- 
ches and a kind of * ſerpents, of which they had 
imitated the figure with ribbands of different co- 

| Tours, ſpread confuſion at firſt by that appear- 
ance of furies amongſt the Roman troops. But 

upon the ſharp raillery of the Conſul and other 
officers, they ſoon recovered themſelves from 
that vain terror, and made themſelves full 
amends for the ſhame it had cauſed them by the 
defeat of the enemy, whoſe. camp they plun- 

Wh war with Hetruria enſuing, a Dictator was ue. 
coin who then for the firſt time was elected 2 
out of che People. He was called C. Marcius 25. fr 
Rutilus: and nominated C. Plautius general of time. 

che horfe, who was alſo a Plebeian. This new 

creation exceedingly 'afflifted the Senate, who 

did their utmoſt to crofs the expedition of a 

Plebeian Dictator. He ſet out from Rome, 

marched againſt the enemy, defeated them on 

ſeveral occaſtons, killed a conſiderable number 
of them, and took eight thouſand priſoners. = 
On his return to Rome, he triumphed by a de- k 
eree of the People, in which the OY of the | . 
Senate had no pant. e 


Arguibus prælatis. Liv- c. 12. Dijeoteridu 2 
id eſt, bh ſcribit Florus de in 8 wvittis. 


Fidenarihus agens. Lil. 1. | 
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C. Sur ricius Pæricus, III. 

r 1 
Theſe Conſuls were not elected till after feve- 
ral interregna. They were both Patricians, 


7. The Plebeians had at this time been admitted to 
the Conſulſhip 2 5 


Wars abroad gave the Romans little employ- 
ment: but the diſputes between the two orders 
of the ſtate were very warm at home, - eſpecially 
when the aſſembly for the election of magiſtrates 


was to be held. The Conſuls thought, that 


being doch Patricians who had received the 


Conſulſhip, it was not only an inſtance of ad- 


dreſs and courage, but an engagement of ho- 
nour, for them to tranſmit it in like manner to 


two Patricians. They could not bear the divi- 


Hon of it, and perſuaded themſelves, that it 


was neceſſary either to abandon it entirely to. the 
People, or deprive them entirely of it. The 
Plebeians on their ſide, foaming with rage, ex- 
claimed, © That they ſhould be unworthy of 
<' living, and'of the name of citizens, if all of 


them together could not preſerve a privilege, 


* which. the courage of only two of them (Sex- 


* 
-- 


ee tus and Licinius) had acquired. That Rene 


better to bear the yoke of kings, than that 


«© Decemvirs, or any, other till more odious, 
than to ſuffer two Patricians in the Conſul- 
« ſhip together, and conſent, that of the two 
<* orders of the State, which ought to divide au- 
* thority between them, the one ſhould always 
lord it in the government, and the other be 
„% condemned to eternal ſlavery.? _ 
The Tribunes did not fail to blow up'the; 


flame of diſcord ; but the minds of the People 
were ſo generally and fo ſtrongly heated alrea- 
dy, that in the univerſal emotion, their chiefs 


had 
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had no room to diſtinguiſh themſelves. The 4. R. 490. 


aſſembly was held ſeveral times, 'and nothing 
concluded. The People at length, compelled 
ta yield to the tenacious obſtinacy of the Con- 
ſuls retired in the greateſt indignation, and fol- 
lowed their Tribunes, who cried out, that there 
was an end of liberty, and that it was neceſſary 
to quit not only the field of Mars, but the city + 
too, reduced as they were to an infamous ſlave- 
ry under the deſpotic authority of the Patricians. 
The Conſuls, abandoned by part of the People, 
did not fail to continue the aſſembly, as little nu- 
merous as it was, which nominated for Conſuls 


M. Fanvs Aunvsrus, III. 
T. QuinTivs. - 


- The two wars made this year, the one c againſt eg 


the Tiburtes, and the other againſt the Tarqui- 
nienſes, were ſucceſsful. The latter ſuſtained a 
bloody defeat. Amongſt the priſoners, of 
whom the number was conſiderable, three hun- 
dred and fiſty- eight of the principal were cho- 
ſen out and ſent to Rome; the reſt were put to 
death. Rome did not treat thoſe who had been 
xeſerved with leſs ſeverity. By way of repriſals 
for the ſame number of Romans, who had been 
_ ſacrificed at Tarquinii in the public place, they 
were ſcourged with rods, and then beheaded in 


the Forum at Rome. 


The Romans now made an alliance with the 
| Samnites, who ſent to demand their amity. 
The creditors continued to oppreſs their deb- 
tors in a cruel manner. This made the- People, 
who were more affected with their own miſe- 
ries than the honour of their order and the pub- 
lic intereſt, concern themſelves little in reſpect 
to elections. Two Patrician Conſuls were in 55 


choſen. 


x A. R. 4˙2. 
Ant. C. 3 50. 
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pardin the 
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nee, Vai Conſul, 


OR * a IW. | 
M. VALERIUs PuBLiIcoLa, II. 

T. Manlius was created Dictator fot a war 
againſt the city of Cære, which had affiſted the 
Tarquinienſes in ravaging the territory of 
Rome. The declaration of war opened the 
eyes of the unfortunate Cærites, and made them 
ſenſible both of the wrong they had done, and 


their inability to oppoſe the Romans with o 
force. They therefore employed more effectual 


arms, in having recourſe to their clemency. 
« After having confeſſed their crime, which 
they conſidered rather as the effe&t of blind 
% and involuntary phrenzy, than of a reſolu- 
<« tion taken in cool blood, they put the Ro- 
c man people in mind by their embaſfadors of 
the honour they formerly had of giving re- 
fuge to their fugitive Gods, and all the cere- 
“ monies of their religious worſhip, and con- 
„ jured them to ſpare a city, which had been 


for ſome time the depoſitory of all that is 
moſt ſacred to the Romans, and which might 


ebe juſtly conſidered as the aſylum of their 


„% Prieſts and Veſtals, and in ſome meaſure as 


< the temple and ſanctuary of Rome. The 
People, more ſenſible to the ancient ſervices 


received from the city of Cære, than the late 


fault which it had committed, reffored it to their 


favour, and made a truce of an I yu 
with. r. 

The diſpute i in reſpect to the Conſulſbip Was 
revived again, and prevented the holding of aſ- 


5 ſemblies, both ſides obſtinately refuſing to give 


way. The Dictator abdicated, his time being 
expired, before any thing could be concluded: 
Eleven interregnums ſucceeded, which included 
the ſpace of — days. At laſt in the ele- 
venth, 


_Varzzvs, Maxrcivs, Conſuls. 73 | 
venth, the Senate conſented, that the ow Lici- = * 
nia ſhould take place. 85 


. Vaiknius PUBLICOLA, TW” 2 15. 
C. Maxcivs Ruriruvs. 349 
The laſt of theſe Conſuls was a Plekeian. ThePlebei - 


The reconciliation between the Senate and Peo- 5 
ple being already much advanced, the two new he Conſal. 
Conſuls applied themſelves to terminating Pip. | 
the affair of the debts, which was {till ſome ob- oF 
ſtacle to it; and for that purpoſe nominated five na. 
.* commiſſioners, who were charged with that 764. 
matter... The commiſſion was neither eaſy nor 

| agreeable ; becauſe in affairs of this kind one of 

the parties concerned is always diſſatisfied, and 

often both. The commiſſioners on this occaſion 

acted with all poſſible moderation and prudence. 

As moſt. of the _ debtors delayed paying their 

debts, leſs through want of power, than negli- 

gence and defect of order in their affairs, the 

State made itſelf their creditors, and having cau- 

ſed tables to be prepared in the Forum with 

money, paid the debts, after having taken ſecu- 

rity for the ſums advanced: or elſe having or- 

dered the value of the houſes and lands of the 
debtors to be juſtly ſtated, it adjudged them to 

their creditors. By this means, without doing 
injuſtice to any body, or giving any cauſe of 
complaint, a great number of debts were diſ- 
ringed... | | 


* They were calle menſ- they were + perſons inveſted with 
li, whichis commonly tranſla- the public authority, and act 
ym bankers. But in this 7 ing e intereſt. 
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8 E C T. 1. 
8 elefied out of the People. War apainſt the 


Gauls and the Pirates of Greete., Palerius 


| Hills a Gaul in fingle combat, and is firnamed 
Corvus. Hei 7s created Conful at twenty three 
years of age. The Pirates retire.” Plague at 


Rome. Treaty with the C. arthaginians. In- 


tereſt reduced to half what it was before. 


Volſei, Antiates, and Aurunci defeated. Temple 


erected to Juno Moneta. The Romans, at the 
requeſt of the inhabitants of Capua, turn their 
arms agaznft the Samnites, new and formidable 
enemies. They gain a conf derable victory over 


rbem under the command of- the Conſul Vale- 


rius. The other army, by the imprudence of 


the Conſul e is expoſed to extreme © 
' danger, from which it is delivered by the va-. 


lour and conduct of Decius, a legionary Tri- 


bun. The Samnites are —_ defeated. Ve- 


as lerius gains anotber battle. 


4... Q. 0 beate. 
W QuinTIVs PzxNvs.. 


HESE two Confuls were Pale, oth 
their Conſulſhips a truce of forty years 
| was granted to the Faliſci and Tarquinienſes. 
Cee, As the payment of debts had occaſioned a 
Zee great change in the fortunes of many, and a- 
bis |. 7. ferred to new poſſeſſors, it was thought proper 
c. 22. to take the Cenſus. The afſembly being ſum- 


moned for the election of Cenſors, Marcius Ru- 


tilus the Plebeian preſented himſelf as a can- 
didate for that office. He was the firſt that 


introd uced the Dictatorſhip into the order Far 
the 


bundance of houſes and lands had been tranſ- 


R r 1 


FOOTE: n Conſuls. 


the People, and made it a point of honour to A. R. 404. 
do the ſame in reſpect to the Cenſorſhip. He . 365. 


found great oppolition from the Conſuls, both 
Patricians, and very zealous for their order, 
But his merit ſuperior to the higheſt offices of 
the State, and the extraordinary efforts of, the 
le, carried it, and he was elected Cenſor 
with Cn, Manlius. That office from its inſti. | 
tution, that is to ſay during fourſcore and 
twelve years, had r remained in the hands | 
of the Patricians. 
Feſtius (a) mentions a law propoſed by the 
Tribune Ovinius, which impowered the Cenſors 
to create Senators, and to exclude them from 
the Senate, which power till then had veſted 
in the Conſuls and Military Tribunes. Feſtus 
is the only author who ſpeaks of this law. He 
does not ſay, when it firſt took place; but it 
1s VEE to have been paſſed this year, 


M. Pb Laznas III. 
L. CoRNELITIUVS Scipio. 


The people re-entered into poſſeſſion of the 
Conſulſhip, by electing M. Popillius Lænas. 

A conſiderable victory gained by that Con- 
ſul over the Gauls in a battle, wherein he re- 
ceived a wound, did him and the whole order 
of the People great honour, who granted him a 
triumph with great joy. They aſked each o- 
ther with inward complacency, whether there 
was any room to be diſſatisfied with a Plebeian 
Conſul. 

The Conſulſhip was howeyer given the year 
nen to two Patricians, | 


(a) Donee Ovinitia Tri- ni ending optimum quemqne 
bunitia intervenit, qua ſanc, curiatim & Senatu lggerent. 
tum elt, ut 8 ex om Fei. in Præteriti Seni 1 
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L. Fux Ius Camirrus. 
Ap, CLavpivs CRASSUS. . 


Far with Rome had two kinds of enemies to > repulſe : 


#5 Gan, the Gauls on one fide who hardly ever left her at 


and the 


Greek Pi- 
Fares. 


reſt, and the Pirates of Greece on the other, 
' who infeſted the coaſts of Italy. But what oc- 
caſioned moſt uneaſineſs, was the refuſal of the 


Latines to furniſh their contingent of troops ac- 


cording to the treaty with them, adding, that 


they thought it more adviſable to fight for their 
own liberty, than to extend the dominion of 
ſtrangers. Rome was therefore obliged to con- 


tent herfelf with her own forces: and for that 


reaſon conſiderably augmented the number of 


the troops ſhe uſually kept: on foot. Ten le- 


gions were raiſed, each conſiſting of four thou- 
fand two hundred foot, and three hundred 


horſe; which amounted in all to forty five 


\ thouſand men. (a) Livy adds, that even in 
Auguſtus s time, when Rome was ſo powerful, 


Pod. 1. 


$7- 


it had been difficult to levy ſo numerous an ar- 
my: that is to ſay to levy it immediately, 
novum exercitum. For Rome, in the time of 
Auguſtus had under arms even in time of peace, 


twenty three or twenty five legions 3 but moſt 
of them diſperſed in 'the different provinces of 


the empire, It muſt however be confeſſed, 
that there is ſome obſcurity i in Livy's pier 


ions. 


The Conſul Appius Claudius died during the 
preparations for war, of which the whole care 


tell entirely ** Camillus, It was thought 


) Quem nunc novum pit OY cane in unum 
exercitum, ſi qua externa vis hi facile efficiant. Liv. 


 4pgruat, he vires populi Roa. 7. 4 25. 


mani, quas vix terrarum * 5 
u- 


Fokus, Cx AU ls, Conſufs. 


ape to his merit to fubject him to the au- 272 


| thority of a Dictator: beſides which his name 
| ſeemed a good omen for a war againſt the 
Gauls. He teft two legions to guard the city, 
and divided the reſt with the Prætor L. Pina- 
rius, who was ſent to defend the coaſts againſt 

the incurſions of the Pirates. He marched him- 
ſelf againſt the Gauls, and having advanced as 
far as the territory of Pomptinus, he encamped 
in an advantagious poſt, reſolved not to come 
to a general battle, if not forced to it, and 


= contenting himſelf with preventing the Gauls 
from plundering the country, by ſending out 


t detachments on all fides for that purpoſe. 
He believed acting in that manner was a cer- 


tain means to reduce an enemy, who not having 


laid up any proviſions, could fubſiſt his army 
only by pillage. 


Whilſt the troops on both ſides lay ſtill with- valide. 
out acting, a Gaul remarkable for the great- 7: 4 
neſs of his ſtature, and the ſplendor of his arms, 75 
advanced into the midſt of the two armies, He 454 5 
ſtriking his ſhield with his lance. After hav- /rnames 
ing cauſed ſilence to be made, he challenged "_ 


the braveſt of the Romans to fight by an in- 


terpreter. Valerius, a young officer, who be- 
 lieved himſelf no leſs capable of the glory of 


ſiuch a victory than Manlius, accepted his cha- 


lenge, and after having obtained the Conſufs 
orders, advanced with a bold and intrepid air 
againſt the Gaul. The too diſtinguiſhed favour - 


of heaven, ſays Livy, ſomething diminiſhed the 
merit of his victory. If fame may be believed, 


which delights in adding the marvellous to 


great events, aſſoon as the Roman came to 


| _ blows with his-adverſary, a crow on a ſudden 


perched on his helmet, and kept its head al- 


| 222 turned towards the Gaul. Valerius con- 
| ſidering 


* 
* 


* 


78 Furres, CLAu plus, Conſuls. 
25 R. 706. ſidering this cireumſtance as a good omen, im- 
plwKuored the god or goddeſs who ſent it to be 
propitious. The crow not only kept its place, 
but during the whole combat, roſe upon her 
wings, flew at the face and eyes of the _ 
Gaul with her beak and claws, and did not 
quit him, till terrified with a prodigy that de- 
2 him both of the uſe of his eyes and of 
is preſence of mind, Valerius laid him dead on 
the earth. The crow then, having diſcharged 
her commiſſion, flew away towards the eaſt, 
and diſappeared. pon . 
The two armies till then had continued quiet. 
When Valerius was preparing to ſtrip the ene- 
my he had killed of his ſpoils, the ee 
tinued no longer in their poſt, and the Romans 
flew to the aid of their brave officer. The 
action immediatly began round the dead hody 
of the Gaul, and ſoon became a general battle. 
Camillus exhorted his troops, already animated 
by the victory of Valerius, and the viſible pro- 
tection of the gods to charge the enemy, and 
ſhewing them the young victor covered with 
glorious ſpoils: Go ſoldiers, ſaid he, follow the 
example of your brave Tribune, and compleat what 
ke has begun. They obeyed, and the ſucceſs 
was not long doubtful, ſo much did the fate of 
the two combatants ſeem to have decided be- 
fore hand that of the two armies. The battle 
was warm and bloody between thoſe who firſt 
came to blows round the dead Gaul : But from 
the reſt the Romans found no reſiſtance. Their 
enemies fled, without ſo much as having diſ- 
charged their darts. At firſt they retired in- 
to the country of the Volſci and Falernum, 
from whence they removed into Apulia to- 
wards the Upper Sea. The Conſul, having 
aſſembled the army, gave the young Tribune 
#1 | e great 


. 


. VarxR1vs,: Peri Ius, Conſuls. 79 
great praiſes, and made him a preſent of ten A. R. 466. 
oxen and a crown of gold. This fingular ad- O. 3 
venture procured him the ſirname of Corvus, 

Crom, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. 

The Senate having afterwards appointed Ca- 

millus to march againſt the Greek Pirates, he 
joined his troops with thoſe of the Prætor. But 

as this war ſpun out in length, by order of the 
Senate he declared T. Manlius Torquatus Dicta- 
tor, to preſide in the election of Conſuls. M. 
Valerius Corvus was choſen, though abſent, and Cor vun i 
only twenty three years of age, which did not 9 5 
hinder the People from unanimouſly giving him ;z,; 
their ſuffrages, The Dictator on his ſide was and ten- 
infinitely pleafed to contribute to the glory of a 9 
young officer, who, treading in his ſteps, had 
ſignalized himſelf in the ſame kind of combar. 
Auguſtus long after, thought proper to honour Aul. Gell. 
the wonderful victory of this illuſtrious young + 9: c. 11. 
Roman, and to conſecrate the memory of it, 

by erecting a ftatue to him in the Forum, 
with a crow fluttering upon his head with ex- 
panded wings. M. Popillius Lænas was Cor- 

vus's collegue. . | 


o 


_— M. VaLtRrivs Cokvus. 


| Fr g : | A. R. 7. 
M. Poraiiivs LeAnas IV. 3 
No memorable action paſſed in the war with 7 F. 
N rates ve 


the Greek Pirates, who knew no more how to e 
fight by land, than the Romans by ſea. Being 
repulſed from the coaſts, and water as well as 
proviſions beginning to fail them, they quitted 
Italy. It is not certainly known by what peo- 
ple, this fleet was manned, nor from what part 
of Greece they came. Livy believes it had 
been equipped by the Tyrants of Sicily: for 
Greeee properly ſo called was — e 
A! | nas Plöwoye 


4 


So Manrivg. PLavT1vs, Conſuls 
A R. 40%. ployed at this time in . defending itſelf againſt. 
* 9 of Philip of © phat 5 Alexander, 
| the Greats father. det ho ð nn hrg nee 
: Plagueat A plague. that happened at Rome occaſioned 
| Rome. recourſe to be had to the ceremony called Lec- 
ol. oor: or orilias 
The inhabitants of Antium ſettle a colony at 
Satricum, and rebuild that city which the La- 
| tines had deſtroyed. feb oat, acorn? 
Treaty The Carthaginians having ſent ambaſſadors to 
2 = Rome to demand the amity and alliance of the 
I 4g! Romans, a treaty was concluded with them. 
; Livy does not mention a treaty above an hun- 
dred and fifty years prior to this, which was 
concluded with the Carthaginians the ſame 
year the kings were expelled... Polybius has 
preſerved the tenor of it, as well as of that in 
zueſtion, which is the Second. The ſame au- 
thor afterwards cites a third made at the time 
'Pyrrhus came to Italy. - I ſhall defer ſpeaking 
of theſe treaties, till I come to the firſt Punic 
War. | „ 


Ae I. MaxLIvs Toy A Tus. 
C PLAvUTIvus. 


Intereſt e Ten years before the intereſt of money had 
2 75 been fixed at one per cent. per annum; unciari- 
half per um fenus : this year it was reduced to half that; 
Cent. ſemunciarum fænus. Debtors had three years al- 
lowed them for diſcharging their debts at four 
different payments, of which one was to be 

made directly, and the three others from year 


to year, This was far from being an entire 


relief to the People, who ſtill continued under 
an heavy load, and ſuffered much: but the Se- 
nate leſs ſenſible to the miſery of ' particulars 
than to public credit, could not reſo]ve to give 

| „ OE. PTS ps 


* 
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: Varenus; Conn 108 Conſul s 81 
ſo great a wound, as to declare debtors diſ- Nec | 


charged from their debts. What gave the debt- 
ors N little relaxation, was that no levies 


were made, nor taxes. exacted this years. : 


NMI. Jian ion r I. r=, T R. 40g. 
C. PogrELIUSs. An. C. 3430 


The next year the Romans were bee Volſei, An- 
Hitch the Volſci and Antiates, who were pre- _ and 
| paring to invade their territory, They were oe 
defeated, the city of Satricum taken and burnt, © * 
and the ſpoils abandoned to the ſoldiers. More - 

than four thouſand priſoners were taken, who 

Were led in triumph before the chariot of the 
Conſul Valerius Corvus, and ſold for the bene- 

fit of the public. Some en ne that 


they” were flaves 


＋ 


NI. Ba vw Nair ee AK 4% 
Ant. C. 342. ; 


SER. SULPICIUS CAMERINUS: 


The Aurunci were ſoon after fubjected, and 
the Volſci again defeated. A Temple was now 
erefted to Juno, afterwards firnanied 2 Moneta, 


* Mazcivs Rurirbs III. AR 417, 
. 3 — t. C. 341. 
T. MaxLrus TRA rus II. 
A Dictator was declared for the expiation * 
certain Prodigies. | 


M. VALERLIUS Conve III. A. R. 412. 
A. Cox NELIus Cossus. Ant. C. 348. 


5 Fre henceforth we ſhall treat 'of far more Liv. 1. 6; 


Tonfiderable wars than the preceding, er 29. . 


* 7 aua. alls Moneta cafem. A monendo. Cit. 4. 
dz account of having given fa- Divia. . I *, 101. 
e aavice on à certain oe- | | 


MES, 9% © „ . in 
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A.R, 42+ in reſpect to the power and forces of the 
ee enemy, duration, or the remoteneſs of the 
on places where they were made. Hitherto the 
Romans had to do with the Sabines, the part 

of Hetruria neareſt Rome, the Latines, Herni- 

ci, Aqui, Volſci, and all the little States in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. This year they 
undertook a war with the Samnites, a potent 

and warlike People, who gave place neither in 
valour nor military diſcipline to the Romans, 
and like Rome, had vaſſals and allies attached 
to their fortune. Every body knows, what (a) 
Horace ſays of the young Samnites, accul- 
tomed early to the rudeſt fatigues, and the moſt 
ſupple obedience. After this war, in which the 
ſucceſs was long equal, Pyrrhus appeared upon 
the ſtage, and after him the Carthaginians, 
During this interval (5) what a throng of great 

events arofe, and how often did Rome ſee her- 

ſelf expoſed to the moſt extreme dangers ? 

"Theſe, ſays Livy, were in a manner the ſteps 
by which the empire attained to that height of 

power and greatneſs, of which we can ſcarce 

ſuſtain the weight. 5 
Euſebius, in his chronicle, mentions a Cenſus 
which ſeems to agree with this year, wherein 
the number of the citizens amounted to an hun- 
dtred and fixty thouſand. eee HE 

Te Re. The Samnites, with whom the Romans be- 
nan at gan then to meaſure their ſwords, inhabited 
thc ,requeft very near the region of Italy now called Abruz- 
rm 20. This war was excited by a foreign cauſe, 
take arms 1 5 ; 
againſt the (a) Sed ruſticorum maſcula Portare fuſtes. 54 

Sammites, militum © 8. Hor. Od. 6. l. 3. 
new and Proles, Sabellis docta ligoni- (5) Quanta rerum moles! 


formidable bus „ Quoties in extrema pericula 
ere mies. Verſare glebas, & ſeveræ ventum, ut in hanc magni- 
Mliatris ad arbitrium re- tudinem, quæ vix ſuſtinetur, 


ciſos eerigi imperium poſſet! Lv. 


Varzz1vs, Corxtr Ius, Conſuls. 
for they were at that time the friends and al- 4. 
lies of the Roman People. The Samnites hav- 
ing attacked the Sidicini for no other reaſon but 


' becauſe they were the ſtrongeſt, the latter were 
reduced to have recourſe to a more powerful 


ple, and made an alliance with the Campa- 


nians, who lent them a great name, but were 
really of no great ſupport to them, and took 


their defence upon them with more oſtentation 
than ſtrength, Enervated in ſloth and luxury, 


they could not make head againſt the Samnites, 


enured and accuſtomed by an hard and labo- 
rious life to all the exerciſes of war, and having 
been defeated in a battle fought in the country 
of the Sidicini, they drew upon themſelves the 
whole weight of the war. They were beat a 
ſecond time not far from their capital in an ac- 
tion, wherein they loſt the greateſt part of their 


- Youth, ſo that they had no reſource but to 


ſhut themſelves up in their city Capua. But 


not believing themſelves ſafe there, they ap- 


plied to the Romans for aid. 1 


Their ambaſſadors, on being introduced to 
the Senate, ſpoke to them in terms to the fol- 


lowing effect. F we came, Fathers, to demand 
your amity at à time when our city was in 4 
more flouriſhing condition, Jou would perhaps 
rant it us more readily, but then you would 
perbaps have leſs reaſon to rely upon à laſting 
fidelity on our part : whereas delivered by your 
aid from enemies, who have ſworn our deſtruc- 
tion, we cannot but retain eternal gratitude for ſo 
important à ſervice. We do not believe your 
union with the Samnites an ohſtacle to the grace 


wwe aſk. For in making an alliance with them, 
you undoubtedly did not intend to tie up your 


Bands, and deprive yourſelves of the liberty of 


concluding any other treaty. Though it does not 
4 „„ 
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Become us in our preſent condition, to ſpeak aduan- 
tageouſly of ourſelves, we can ſay however, with- 
out ſetting too great a value upon what we are, 
that Capua giving place only to Rome either for 
the extent of its dominions or the. fertility of ibe 
country dependant upon it, ſhould you think fit to 


male an alliance with us, it might be of ſome, and 


no ſmall, uſe to you. On the firſt motion of your 


eternal enemies, the Aqui and Volſci, our ſituation 


enables us to fall immediately upon their rear, and 
what you ſhall now be the firſt to aft for our pre- 
ſervation, we ſhall always do from benceforth for 
the augmentation of your glory and empire. The 
confeſſion we are reduced to make you, is a mourn- 
ful one for us, but of indiſpenſible neceſſity. We 
are upon the point of being forced either 1a fall into 
the dependance of our friends or of our enemies; 
of you, if you take upon you our defence; of the 
Samnites, if you abandon us. You are therefore to 
determine, whether Capua, and all Campania, 
ſhall augment your own, or the power of the Sam- 
nites. We ſpeak here to a People, whom no fear 
deters from undertaking wars founded in juſtice. 


But on this occaſion there will be no neceſſity for 
that. Shew only your arms, and the ſhadow of 


your aid, your name alone will. be ſufficient ſafety 
for us. Would to the Gods wwe were able to repre- 
ſent the mournful ſituation of Capua at this. mo- 
ment, whilſt ſhe expetts with the moſt cruel anxie- 
ty the anſwer we are to. bring back from you, 
<obich ts to decide either her ſafety and liberty, or 
her Javery and defrngion. i. 
The ambaſſadors, after this diſcourſe, with- 


drew, and the Senate deliberated upon their 


demand. Ir ſeemed to deſerve abundance of 
attention, and might be of great advantage to 
the State. Capua was the greateſt and moſt 


opulent city, and its lands the moſt ſertile, of 


all 
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all Italy. Its bordering upon the fea, which 4, 48. 
facilitated the importation of corn from it, might 
render it the magazine of Rome. Its alliance 
might contribute much towards the conqueſt of 
all the countries between Rome and Capua: all 
which motives ſhould have had, one would 
think, great weight with an ambitious people, 
affecting to extend their dominions perpetually. 
Equity however and faith to their engagements 
prevailed, and made all thoſe views of intereſt 
vaniſh, which are uſually ſo powerful in the de- 
| liberations and councils of princes and republics, 
but which ſeemed to this wiſe and auguſt aſſem- 
bly, baſe and unworthy of the Roman greatneſs. 
The Conſul, having ordered the ambaſſadors to A 
be called in, made them this anſwer in the name | 1 
of that body. The Senate, Campanians, are ſor- 
ry for your preſent condition, and could wiſh it had 
power to aſſiſt you with honour : but juſtice will 
not admit us to make a new alliance with you, in 
violation of one more ancient. (a) We are united 
_ with the Samnites by a ſolemn treaty, and will not 
take arms againſt them, which would be ſtill more 
criminal in the ſight of the Gods than injurious to 
men. All that we can do for you on this occaſion, 
is to employ our mediation with the Samnites, and 
10 deſire them by our deputies to deſiſt from their 
boſtilities againſt you. We ſee here how much the 
faith of treaties was reſpected amongſt the Ro- 
mans, and that it was a conſtant principle 
amongſt them, that no new alliance ought to 
contra vene one of a more ancient date. 
The ambaſſadors, in conſternation at an an- - 
ſwer that gave them up to the hatred and fury 


() Samnites nobiſcum ſœ - nes, violatura, adverſus Sam- 
dere juncti ſunt. Itaque ar- nites vobis negamus. Liv. 
ma, deos privs, quam homi- | Say 
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of the Samnites, had recourſe to another means, 
according to the powers they had received with 


their commiſſion at ſetting out from home. 


Since, ſaid they, you will not take upon you the 


defence of our city and eſtates againſt the injuſtice 


and violence done us, you certainly will not be able to 
diſpence with defending a city, when become part of 
your own dominions. We therefore from this moment, 


| Romans, fully and entirely renounce and abandon d 


you the people of Campania and the city of Capua, 
with the lands, temples of the Gods, and in one 
word, whatever elſe they bold and poſſeſs. "We ac- 
knowledge you for our Sovereigns. Thus whatſo- 
ever evils befal us from henceforth, - will befal us 
as your ſubjefts. After this declaration, with 
abundance of tears they extended their hands to- 
wards the Conſuls, and all proſtrated themſelves. 
to the ground at the entrance of the Senate. 
This was a moſt moving ſight. A rich and 
powerful people, diſtinguiſhed till then by their 

ride and luxury, whoſe aid their neighbours 4 
little before had implored, reduced to ſo low a 
degree of humiliation, as to deliver up them- 
ſelves and all they have to aliens and ſtrangers. 


The Senate believed that juſtice and public faith 


would now not admit them to betray and aban- 
don a people, who ſurrendered themſelves wich- 
out reſerve to the Romans; and that the Sam- 
nites would act contrary to equity, if they con- 
tinued to attack a city and country, which they 
ſhould be informed, belonged to the Romans as 
their right, from the ceſſion made of it to them 
by the Campanians. 1 
Ambaſſadors therefore were immediately ſent 
to the Samnites, ** to repreſent to them the ſup- 
1 plication and requeſt of the inhabitants of 
Capua, the anſwer made at firſt by the Se- 
nate, which clearly evidenced their regard 
1 for 


for the amity of the Samnites, and laſtly the 40 446. 
<<, ceſſion made to Rome by the Campanians oß 
« their city and all they poſſeſſed, They had 
« orders to demand of the Samnites, that in 
_ < conſequence of their amity and alliance with 
Rome, they ſhould defift from attacking a 
country, which from thenceforth was become 
„“ the domain of the Roman people; and, if 
$* theſe amicable methods did not ſucceed, they 
% were: directed to declare in expreſs terms to 
“ the Samnites in the name of the Senate and 
People of Rome, that they muſt not approach 
Capua, nor ſet foot on the lands in its de- 
& pendance.” When this declaration was made 
to the Samnites in full aſſembly, it put them 
into ſuch a fury, that they not only anſwered, 
they would continue the war they had began; 
but their magiſtrates,'on the breaking up of the 
council, ordered the generals and officers of the 
army to attend them, and in the preſence of the 
ambaſſadors, with a loud voice, commanded 
them to ſet out immediately, and to ravage 
and deſtroy the country of Capua with fire and 
fan. ho Dy e 
Upon chis anſwer the Senate, with the Peo- 
ple's authority, ſent the heralds to the Samnites, 
to demand ſatisfaction on account of ſo violent 
a proceeding, and, on their refuſal, thoſe offi- 
cers declared war againſt them in all the forms. 
The two Conſuls had orders to take the field De R- 
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mans gain 


immediately. Valerius marched into Campa- — 
nia, and Cornelius for Samnium. The firſt able wie- 
encamped near mount Gaurus, and the other 2 over 


. . the S am _ 
near Saticula. nites under 


The legions of the Samnites marched againſt ;z, on- 


Valerius: they were of opinion, that the weight nand e 
of the war would fall on that ſide; beſides — tag | 
' which they were animated by rage and revenge 
e > Þ . again 


n — —— 
T3 — 
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2- againſt the Campanians, who had been equally 


ready to give aid themſelves, and to call it in 


againſt them. At the firſt ſight of the Roman 
camp, their leaders, full of boldneſs, deſired 
earneſtly to come to a battle, aſſuring themſelves 
that the Romans would have the ſame ſucceſs in 
aiding the Campanians, as the latter had in aid- 
ing the Sidicini. Valerius, after having let ſome 
days pals in ſkirmiſhes to try the enemy, gave 
the ſignal for battle, and exhorted his troops in 


few words. He repreſented to them, That 


<<. they ought not be daunted by this new war 
% and new enemy. That the farther they re- 


£5 moved from Rome, the weaker and leſs war- 
< like they would find their enemies. That 


* the courage of the Samnites was not to be 
<« judged from their defeating the Sidicini and 
* Campanians. That the latter had been over- 
<* come more by their own ſoftneſs and luxury, 
e than by the forces of their enemies. Could 


e two ſucceſſes of the Samnites during ſo many 


* ages be looked upon as any thing, when 
*© compared with the many glorious exploits of 
© the Romans, who, ſince the foundation of 
* Rome, reckoned almoſt more triumphs than 
% years; who had ſubdued all around them in 
arms, Sabines, Hetrurians, Latines, Herni- 
ci, Volſci, Equi, and Aurunci; who had ſo. 
solten — the Gauls in pitched. battles : 
© and laſtly, had repulſed. the Greek pirates 


from their coaſts with ſo much courage and 


© ſucceſs. That in advancing to battle, each 
of them in particular ſhould carry with him. 
“the juſt confidence with which their bravery, 
experienced on ſo many occaſions, and paſt 
4 great actions, ought to inſpire them: but that 


they ought alſo to remember under the auſpi- 


ces "oy what general they fougbt. Soldiers, 
| continued 


Have Conſuls. 
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continued he, it is not my worde, but my actions, 
that I would have you follow. Tt is int to the ca- 
Bals of the Patricians, but to this arm, that I am 
indebted for three Conſulſbips, and the glory to 
ovhich\1 have attained." There was a time, when 
it migbi have been ſaid, What wonder is that? 
You are a Patrician, and deſcended from the Deli- 
yerers of our country, and the. Conſulſbip was in 
| your family the ſame year that this city began to 
"The Conſulſhip is now equally open 
to both orders, to the Plebeians as well as Patrici- 
ans. It is uo longer the fruit of birth, but of 
merit. You ought, ſoldiers, to raiſe your views to 
the firſt dignities. The new fir-name of Corvus, 
which you have given me in a manner by the order 
ef the Gods themſelves, has not made me forget the 
ancient ſir- name of Publicola attached to my fami- 
9. I have always ſuſtained the honour and duties 
it. In peace and war, a private perſon or in 
tbe bigheſt offices of the late, I have always adhe- 
red to the People, and ſhall do ſo 8 my life. 
Du are now to march with me, under the pro- 
 tefiion of the Gods, againſt the Samnites, to merit 
a triumph entirely new, of which you are to haue 
the firſt fruits. cat 
(a) Never was general more fund with his. 
6 than Valerius: he made no difficulty to 
divide all the labours and military employments 
with them. In the games, wherein the troops 
Wen man to man for the Prins of (witneſs 


_ Non alias wiliti py 
familiarior fuit, omnia inter 
infimos | militum hand gra- 


vatè munia obeundo. In ludo 


præterea militari, cum velo- 


Citatis viriumque inter ſe æ- 


quales certamina ineunt, co- 
miter facilis, vincere ac vinci 


vult eodem; nec quemquam 


memor: 


rebat. 


aſpernari parem, qui ſe of 
ferret : factis benignus pro re, 


dictis haud minus libertatis 


alienz quam ſuæ dignitatis 


&; quo nihil popy- 
larius eſt, 5 5 artibus pe- 

tierat magiſtratus, üſdem ge- 

. | | 


— — 
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4e. in running and ſtrength of body, he accepted 
** with furprizing eaſineſs and popularity the chal- 
lenge of the firſt comer, and knew how to con- 
quer or be overcome with the ſame air. He 
was liberal and beneficent, but beſtowed his fa- 
vours with judgment. He was attentive in his 
diſcourſe not to injure the liberty of others, and 
was no leſs ſo to ſupport his own dignity; 
and he perfectly poſſeſſed the art of deſcending. 

without demeaning himſelf, In a word, in the 
exerciſe of the firſt offices of the ſtate he retain» 
ed the virtues by which he had deſerved them ; 
a conduct infinitely agreeable to the multitude, 
and very uncomman with thoſe who attain we 
dignities. 

It is eaſy to judge how much impreſſion the 
diſcourſe of ſuch a perſon muſt make upon the 
troops. It was received with univerſal applauſe, 

The army, full of ſpirit and ardor, marched 
out of the camp to battle, The hopes and for- 
ces were equal on both ſides. Both were full of 
confidence in themſelves, without deſpiſing the 
enemy. Their late almoſt ſtill recent ſucceſſes, 
the two important victories gained by the Sam. 
nites, augmented their courage extremely : but 
a glory of four hundred years, and as ancient as 
Rome itſelf, inſpired the Romans with another 
kind of reſolution. What gave both ſome diſ- 
quiet, was their having a new, and hitherto mu · 
tually unknown, enemy to engage with. The 
battle ſhewed their diſpoſitions effeftually, It 
was long doubtful, the kicdory inclining neither 
to one ſide nor the other. The Conſul, ſeeing 
that notwithſtanding all his endeavours he could. 
not break the enemy, made the cavalry advance” 
to put them into diforder, which had no better 


ſucceſs, the place being too narrow for their 


evolutions. Valerius chen leaping from his 
horſe ; 


| VALERIUS,/ CoRNEL1vs, Conſuls. 


horſe ; Soldiers, ſaid he to the foot, this battle 4. R. 412, 
regards ne: Come n. 1 am going to open you @ 2345 
ay into thoſe troops where you ſee the lances ſo 


thick. The horſe at the ſame time having 
wheeled off by his order to the two wings, he 


advanced to the enemy, and killed the firſt he 
met. The ſoldiers, animated by ſeeing their 


general confront dangers in that manner, made 
extraordinary efforts. The Samnites did the 
ſame on their fide, and maintained their ground 


without giving way, though they had more 
wounded than the Romans. The battle had al- 

ready continued for ſome time, and the ſlaugh- 

ter was very great in the foremoſt ranks of the 


Samnites, but they continued in their poſt with- 
out thinking of flight, ſo firmly had they reſol- 


ved not to be conquered, and to yield only to 


death. The Romans therefore, perceiving their 


ſtrength decline through fatigue, and that night 


| approached, actuated by anger and the deſire of 
conquering, made a laſt effort, and threw them- 


| ſelves headlong upon the enemy. The ranks 


of the Samnites began then to be in diſorder, 


and they retired ; ſoon after which they fled with 


precipitation. Great numbers of them were ei- 
ther killed or made priſoners, and few had eſca- 
ped, if night had not put an end rather to the 
victory than the battle. The Romans confeſſed, 
that they had never engaged ſo obſtinate an 
enemy before: and the Samnites on their fide, 


when they were aſked what was the firſt cauſe 


that had accaſioned their flight, notwithſtanding 
their ardor for the battle, anſwered, that ſeeing 
the eyes of the Romans ſparkling with fire, and 
their whole viſage enflamed with rage and a 


kind of fury, they could not ſuſtain their terri- 


ble looks. Their terror appeared not only in 
the ſucceſs of the bartle, but in their precipitate 


retreat 
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A. K. 412- retreat in the night without carrying off any 
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thing with them, The Romans, finding their 
camp abandoned the next morning, took conſi- 
derable ſpoils in it; and the Campanians re- 
paired thither in a body, to expreſs their grati- 
| tude to the victor. ts e Ra 
The other © The joy for this victory was ſoon after inter- 
army by the rupted by the extreme danger to which the other 


imprudence 


of the Con- army was expoſed. The Conſul Cornelius, ha- 
ful Corne- ving marched from Saticula, imprudently en- 
lius is e. tered a foreſt that had no way into it but 
8 through a deep valley, without having uſed the 
ger; from precaution of ſending a detachment before him 
which tle to view the places and learn news of the ene- 
Werne A my. He did not perceive, that they had ſeized 
7,:3\me the eminences, and were over his head, till he 
happily de- was too far advanced to retire. The Samnites 
li vers it. delaying to attack him only till his whole army 
The Sau vas engaged in the valley, P. Decius, Tribune of 
vites are | 1 mY 1 

enti: cþ d- the ſoldiers, perceived an hill in the foreſt, which 
frated eommanded the enemy's camp. The acceſs to 
Liv. I 7. it was very difficult to a body of troops laden 


34 37 with baggage, but eafy to ſoldiers who carried 


only their arms. That officer finding the Con- 
| ſul in the utmoſt perplexity : Do you ſee, ſaid 
he, that eminence which is above the enemy, and 
cobich they have not taken care to ſeize ? Our pre; 
ſervation depends upon poſting ourfelves there. For 
that pur poſe, I aſt only the “* Principes and Ha- 
ſtati of one legion. When I have gained the ſum. 
mit of that bill, purſue your march without fear, 
aſſured of. preſerving yourſelf and your army. *Thi 
enemy, expoſed to our darts, cannot move without 
expoſing themſelves to the danger of being cut to 
Pieces. As for us, either the good fortune of the 


- *.ThePrincipes and Haſtati - amounted in all to. two thow' 
evere to bodies of troops that ſand four hundred men. h 
„ Ss. Roman 
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Roman people, or our 0wn valour, will bring us A. R 412 * 


off. The Conſul having praiſed him highly, 
gave him the detachment he aſked, with which 


Ant. C. 340% 


he croſſed the foreſt, without being perceived 


by the enemy, till he was juſt upon the ſpot he 


was marching to ſeize. The Samnites were in 
a great ſurprize; and whilſt their eyes were ens 
tirely fixed upon Decius and his troops, they 


gave the Conſul time to march his army to a 


place of ſafety. As for Decius, he halted up- 


on the top of the hill. | 


Whilſt the Samnites, in their uncertainty and 
ſuſpence, deliberated upon the conduct they 


ſhould obſerve, they put it out of their power 
to act, not being able either to purſue the Con- 


ſul without entering into the ſame defile through. 


which he had paſſed with ſo much danger, or 


making the troops climb the eminence which. 
Decius had ſeized. They determined however. 


upon the latter, through the deſire of avenging 


themſelves upon thoſe who had deprived them 
of ſo fair an occaſion, induced to it alſo by the 


| ann of their poſt, and the ſmall number 
f 


troops of which that detachment conſiſted, 
They therefore thought one while of ſurround- 


ing the hill with troops on all ſides, to prevent 


their rejoining the Conſul ; and another, of 


leaving the paſſage open in order to attack them 
in their deſcent. Whilſt they were in ſuſpence, 


and fluctuating between the two opinions, the 
night came on. Decius conceived at firſt, that 


they would have attacked him, and prepared to 


give them a warm reception from the higher 


ground where he was poſted. He was much 
ſurprized afterwards, when he ſaw, that they 


did not reſolve either to charge him, or at leaſt, 


if the diſadvantage of the place diſcouraged 
them, to ſurround him with intrenchments in 


order 
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— 2. order to deprive him of all hopes of eſcaping. 
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© Having aſſembled the Centurions: We are very 
fortunate, comrades, ſaid he, to bave to do with 

enemies, who are abſolutely ignorant of the rules of 
war, and of inconceivabie ſlowneſs and neglett. 
Whilſt they have been conſulting, and making ſo 


many irregular and uncertain movements, "they 


might have ſurrounded us with intrenchments on all 
fides. But that ſeems the leaſt of their thoughts. 
We fhould reſemble them, if we continued longer 

here than were neceſſary. Follow me then, and 
whilſt ſome light remains, let us obſerve where they 
poſt their guards, and by what way we ſhall get 
off from hence, This they did immediately, in 


the habit of private ſoldiers, to avoid ies 5 


ſuſpected and known by the enemy. | 


He afterwards planted the ſentinels, and ant = 


orders to the ſoldiers to come to him, in ſilence 
and armed, at the ſecond watch of the night: 


that was the ſpace of three hours from ſun-ſet to 


midnight. When they repaired to him in con- 
ſequence, he ſpoke to them as follows: 204 muſt 
keep the ſame ſilence, ſoldiers, whilſt I am ſpeak- 
ing to you, as you did in coming hither, When 1 
have told you what I have to ſay, let thoſe who 


approve it go to the right without making 


noiſe : the opinion of the majority ſhall determine 1. 


I come now to my thoughts. That the enemy keep 


you here ſurrounded, is neither owing to your want 
of courage nor ſlowneſs to att. Your valour brought 
you hither : your valour muſt find you the means 
of departing from hence. In coming to tbis bill, 
you have ſaved the army of the Roman people : 

now ſave yourſelves in retiring from this place. 
We bave an enemy to deal with, who may truly be 
ſaid to be blind, or bo having it yeſterday in bis 


power to ruin our whole army in the defile it bad 


entered, and either to prevent us f rom paſting our- 
| feives 
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ſelves upon this eminence, or to ſhut us up within 4. R. on 


good works upon it, has neither ſeen nor done any 
thing of all this. After baving deceived them in 
Ibis manner in day- ligbt, and with their eyes open, 
i is neceſſary now for you to deceive them. again 
- whilſt they ſleep. I ſay neceſſary © for as we have 
 mothing bere but our arms and our courage, and 
muſt periſh with bunger and thirſt if we continue, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to remove from bence. The 
Queſtion only is, whether 408 ſhall do ſo by night or 
by day. Aud this ſeems to me a matter that re- 
2 fill le deliberation. For if wwe ſtay til! 
day, who knows but the enemy, whom you ſee-diſ- 
perſed quite round our bill, may incloſe it within 
foſaès and intrenchments. And if only the.night be 
the proper time for the' execution of our deſign, 
_ which is inconteftable, the preſent hour is the moſt 
 favonrable we can chuſe, becauſe that at wwhich 
men ars heavieſt with ſleep. As then you will find 
all the enemy's ſoldiers aſleep, you will either paſs 
through them without being perceived, or, if they 
wake, you may put them into @ conſternation by 
raiſing great cries on a ſudden. After having fol- 
" dowedt me to this plate, now follow me from hence. 
At for me, I abandon myſelf to the ſame fortune 
that broaght us hither, Let thoſe who approve my 
#p1non go to the right. 
All did ſo to a man, and followed Decius 
where the enemy had not poſted ſentinels. They 
had paſſed half their camp, when a ſoldier hap- 
pening to claſh his arms againſt the ſhield of a 
ntincl that lay aſleep, the latter awoke, and gave 
others the alarm. They did not know whether 
they were friends or enemies: whether they were 
thi detachment come down from the hill; or 
_ the Conſul, who had made himſelfmaſter of the 
eamp. Decius that moment made his troops 
itiſe great eties. The Samnites, ſtill half _— 
ales 9 80 an 
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and ſeized with terror, could neither take arne 
readily, oppoſe the paſſage of the Romans, nor 
purſue them. The latter, taking advantage of 
that confuſion, kept going forwards, and killed 


all that came in their way. When they were 


out of danger, as it was not far from day, De- 
cius made his troops halt, and ſaid to them, 


Dur valour, ſoldiers, is worthy of admiration. | 
All eyes will applaud this bald and happy enter- 


- prize. But it is not fit that night ſhould cover 
fo glorious @ return with darkneſs and obſcurity. 


Let us ſtay here till day, that the Sun'may,wit- 


neſs your phony ERETANCE. into the camp. He 


was obeyed. 


Aſſoon 4s it was an they PIO on, 


after having diſpatched a courier to the Conſul. 


The news of their return having ſpread in the 


camp, occaſioned incredible joy, and the troops 


in emulation of each other went out to meet 


thoſe generous and intrepid ſoldiers, who had 
expoſed themſelves to certain danger for their 


preſervation. They praiſed and congratulated 


them, calling them all in general, and every 
one in particular their preſervers; their deliver 
ers. They returned thanks to the gods for ſo 
manifeſt, ſo diſtinguiſhed a protection: and as 
for Decius, they extolled him to the ſkies. 
This was a day of triumph to him. He 
marched through the camp with his victorious 

troops in the midſt of the higheſt applauſes of 

the whole army, who had their eyes fixed on 

him alone, and by the titles of honour, which 
they contended with each other in giving him, 
equalled the Tribune in all things with the — 
ſul. The Conſul had already called the 
bly, and was beginning to give Decius "Us | 


praiſes he ſo juſtly deſerved, when the latter in- 
2 him, and repreſented, that there was 


* 
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no time to loſe; and that the moments were A. R. 473. 


precious. He induced him therefore to make 


the troops march directly againſt the enemy, . 


who had not yet recoveret their conſternation in 
the night, were diſperſed in diſorder around the 
hill, and of whom he believed many ſent in 
purſuit of him, were ſtill ſtraggling up and 
down in the foreſt. The legions ſet out immie- 


diately, and came up. with the enemy, whom 


they attacked when they leaſt expected it. Mott 


of their troops diſperſed on all ſides, could nei- 


ther unite in one body, nor take arms, nor re- 
tire into their intrenchments. The legions pur- 
ſued them in their camp, which they took. 


All they found in it were put to the ſword, to 


the number of thirty thouſand. 
The Conſul having then no other care upon 
his hands, called an aſſembly the ſecond time, 
and did the juſtice which was due to the ge- 


nerous enterprize of Decius, the glory of which 
the laſt action had infinitely augmented. Be- 


ſides other military preſents, he gave him 
a crown of gold, an hundred oxen, and a white 


one with gilt horns. To each of his ſoldiers, 


he gave a double allowance of corn for ever, 
with an ax and two habits' for the preſent. 

After the Conſul had diſtributed his rewards, the 
legions placed the crown ob/idionalis on the head 


of Decius: this was a mark of acknowledg- 


ment given by the ſoldiers to the officer who 
extricated them out of any dangerous poſt, 8 


in they had been inveſted by the enemy: it 
Vas compoſed of turf, The ſoldiers of his 4 
tachment gave him another of the ſame kind. 


Decius ſacrificed the ox with the gilt horns to 
Mars; and gave the other hundred to the ſol- 


diers who had followed him in this action. The 


legions made each of the fame ſoldiers a pre- 
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2. R. 4u. ſent of a pound of flour, and a * Sextarius of 


Ant. C. | ty 
e. wine. All theſe military preſents were attended 


with the cries and acclamations of the army, un- 
doubted proofs of its ſincere and univerſal joy, 
Valerius A third battle was fought with the ſame 


8 9; iT Fhe Samnites whom Valerius had put 


ther batile 


ver io to flight in the firſt battle, having drawn all 
Samnites. 55 youth together, reſolved to make a laſt 
oY . 7. effort, and afſembled near Sueſſula. The in- 
© 37 habitants of that place ſent immediate advice of 
their motions to Valerius, imploring his aid. 
He immediately ſet out without baggage, leav- 

ing a ſtrong guard for the defence of his 

camp in caſe of attack, approached the enemy, 

and encamped upon a ground of moderate ex- 
tent not far from them. The Samnites at firſt 
offered him battle, but ſeeing that he did not 
move, they advanced to inſult his camp. Judg- 

ing of the number of his troops from the ſmall 
extent of his camp their ardour augmented, and 
they demanded permiſſion of their officers to 
force it, The war would have been determined 
by that raſh enterprize, if their Chiefs had not 
checked their impetuoſity. As they began to 
want proviſions, part of their troops diſperſed 
about the country to forage, whilſt fear, as they 
imagined, kept the Romans ſhut up in their 
camp. They even flattered themſelves, that the 
latter would ſoon be reduced by famine, hav- 
ing only the proviſions they had brought with 
them upon their ſhoulders. When the Conſul 
ſaw the enemy diſperſed on all ſides in the coun- 
try, with few troops to ſuſtain them; after hav- 
ing animated his troops by a ſhort exhortation, 

he led them on againſt the enemy's camp, and 


(a) The Sextarius was the Arch fart of a C ongiug, a 2 | 
more than FY E "84 0 Hee. | $ 
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made himſelf maſter of it at the firſt attack. 4. e 92 i 


Great numbers of them were killed, and more 
in their tents than at the gates of the camp 
and on the works. Having cauſed all the en- 
ſigns he had taken to be laid together, and left 
a conſiderable body of troops to guard the camp 
he had juſt ſeized, with expreſs orders not to 


touch the ſpoils cill his return, he marched in 
good order againſt the Samnites diſperſed a- 
bour the country, whom he had firſt taken care 


to make his cavalry ſurround, in order to drive 
them like beaſts into a net, ſo that they could 
| _ eſcape him. The ſlaughter in effect was 


great, becauſe they neither knew whether 


ot raw up in a body, retire to their camp, or 


fly ſome other way. Forty thouſand ſhields - 


were taken; not that the number of the dead 
was ſo great, but becauſe the alarm and flight 
had been general; and the colours, including 
thoſe already taken in the camp, amounted to 
an hundred and ſeventy. When this expedi - 
tion was over, the Conſul returned to the ene- 
my's camp, and the whole booty was abandon- 
ed to the ſoldiers. 

The good ſucceſs of this campaign againſt 
the Samnites put a ſtop to the bad deſigns of 
ſome of the States in the neigbourhood of 
Rome who meditated war. The report of it 


ſpread as far as Carthage, who ſent ambaſſadors. 


to congratulate the Romans upon it, with a 
crown of gold weighing twenty-five pounds, to 


be placed in the temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. 
The two Conſuls triumphed over the Sam- 

nites. Decius followed their chariot, carrying. 

the rewards with which his valour had been 


honoured : and the ſoldiers, in their ſongs, 
- wherein the military freedom prevailed, gave 
the Tribune — praiſes with the two Conſuls. 

H 2 S ECT. 
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We Roman ſoldiers ſent into winter quarters at 
Capua, form a conſpiracy againſt the inhabi- 
tants. It is diſcovered. They revolt againſt the 
Commonevealth itſelf. Valerius Corvus the . 

\ . Diftator appeaſes the ſedition. The Samnites de- 
mand peace. The Latines baughtily require the 

| Romans to conſent, that one of the two Conſuls 
Hall be elefted out of their nation. War is de- 
clared againſt them. Dream of the two. Confuls, 
Manlius Torquatus puts his ſon to death for 
baving fought contrary to his orders. Dectus, 
the other Conſul, devotes himſelf for the army, 
110 _  wpbich gains a famous victory over the Latines. 
11 Reflections upon the action of Torquatus. The 
11 war continued againſt the Latines. Three laws 
3 much againſt the Senate are paſſed. All the 
it © Latin States are conquered and entirely ſub- 
| jefted to the Romans, A Veſtal is condemned. 
| 


| The Pretorſhip conferred upon a Plebeian. 
| Roman ladies convicted of poiſoning, and pu- 
1 niſbed. 9 #2 


| | | \ | 2 — H E duputies of Capua and Sueſſula ap- 
Th plied to the Roman People, and earneſt- 
SIN - ly ſollicited them, that they would ſend gar- 
my riſons to quarter amongſt them during the win- 
ter, in order to defend them againſt the Sam- 
| | nites, who made frequent incurſions into their 
| | 2, country, and ravaged their lands. This favour, 
= which they had no trouble to obtain, was very 
| - near proving fatal to them. The Romans on 
i one ſide, accuſtomed to an hard and ſober life, 
I! did not know how pernicious a city plunged 
[ in voluptuouſneſs might be to their manners : 
} | and the Campanians, on the other, were no leſs 
18! | | ED | Te: ; ignorant 
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ignorant of the dangers of admitting a foreign 4. R. 412. 
3 Both people ſoon pt 4g fad expe- e 
rience of theſe thin „ 35 
(a) Capua, hot exceſſive luxury even in The heli. 
thoſe days was highly capable of corrupting ]. 
military- diſcipline, ſoon ſoftened the ſoldiers e 
Rome had ſent thither, by the delicious living i» Canna, 
and pleaſures with which he ſupplied them in Y acor- 
abundance, and made them abſolutely forget 3 * 
their on country. During their winter quar- 2b. 8 
ters, they concerted meaſures for depriving the 7a». 
Campanians of their city by the ſame * crime, Li. I. 7. 
as themſelves had formerly taken it from its . l. 
ancient inhabitants, and made uſe of their own A. R. 332. 
exam ple againſt them. The Roman ſoldiers | 
conceived their deſign founded in reaſon. For, 
ſaid they, is it reaſonable, that the Campanians, 
who are incapable of defending their perſons and 
eſtates themſelves, ſhould poſſeſs the moſt fertile 
country of Italy, and inhabit fo fine a city, in pre- 
ference to a victorious army, who at the price of 
their feweat and blood have driven out the Samnites? 

In conſequence they formed the barbarous de- 
ſign of maſſacring the inhabitants of Capua, 
and of eſtabliſhing themſelves in their room. 
C. Maxcivs RuTiLus IV. . 
Q. SERVILIUS. 0 
The conſpiracy could not be kept ſo ſecret, 7he cnfpi- 
but that the principal magiſtrates had intelli- 3 
gence of it. The province of Campania had ,;, Gelder 
fallen by lot to Marcius. He was a man of ev a- 
ability and experience, was now Conſul for the 32% te 
fourth time, and had been Diftator and Cenſor. ro 
(a) Jam tum minimè ſalu- voluptatum delinitos mili- „ e 
bris militari diſciplinæ Ca- tum animos avertit a memo- jr,,.;,. 
Pua, inſtrumento omnium ria patriz. cgzgpeaſes 
Hg HFaving eſedition. 
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Ade, 339 Having been apprized on his arrival, "of all 


the projects that had been formed, he thought i it 


neceſſar to elude them by addreſs and with- 


out noiſe. The firſt means that he uſed was to 
ſpread a report, that the troops ſhould continue 
the following year in the ſame winter quarters; 


for they were cantoned into different towns, 


but had all entered into the conſpiracy and afted 
in concert. He thereby gave them room to 


believe, that they would have ſufficient time 


for accompliſhing their deſign, and wiſely re- 
tarded the execution of it. The conſpiracy in 
conſequence was not carried on with ſo much 
vivacity, and flackened much 1 in its heat for ow 
reſent. yy 
When the Conſul wk the geld with the ar- 
my, whilſt the Samnites remained quiet, he made 
it his bufineſs todiſperſe the principal conſpirators 


on all fides under different pretexts. He ſent 
away whole companies that he ſuſpected, and 
permitted them to return to Rome by way of 
favour, and to give them the ſatis faction of ſee- 


ing their families. The conſpirators at firſt 


ſuſpected nothing, and took the benefit of the 


General's indulgence with joy. But afterwards, 
putting different circumſtances together, they 
were particularly ſtruck with the great number, 


that had obtained leave to be abſent ſo eafily, 


of whom the major part were ſuch, as had de- 
clared' themſelves moſt for the conſpiracy z ; and - 
thence proceeding to reflect ſeriouſly upon the 


Conſul's conduct, they rightly ſpeed the 
ei 


myſtery of it. They were then ſeized with 
terror,” They appicfichded, that they ſhould 


be made victims to the inexorable revenge of 
the Senate, and reſolved to take meaſures for 
their own ſecurity, 
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A Cohort, that is to ſay a body of about five 4. K. 413 


n men, inſtead of going to Rome, halt- 
ed in a ꝰ narrow paſs, in order to receive thoſe 


whom the Conſul diſmiſſed every day. A 


great body of troops were ſoon formed in this 
| Place, and wanted only a general to form a com- 
pleat army. A man of great reputation was 
neceſſary for that office, and they had no ſuch 

perſon amongſt chow. They ey not think 
of bringing one from Rome. For what Patri- 
cian or Plebeian would accept of ſo dangerous 
a commiſſion? In this exceeding perplexity 
they were informed, that at a country houſe 
not far off, actually reſided an illuſtrious Patri- 
cian, named T. Quintius, who had formerly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in war, but had been ob- 
liged by his wounds to quit the ſervice, and paſ- 
| ſed hjs time, remote from. trouble and ambition, 
in the tranquillity of a country life. They did 
not imagine, that they ſhould be able to en- 


e a man of that character to accept their 
offer voluntarily. They therefore went in the 


night to ſeize his perſon : and having declared 


to him that he muſt either reſolve to accept the 


command, or die, they forced him to put himſelf 
at their head: after which they marched. direct- 
ly for Rome. 

They were within gebt miles of it, when 
they were informed that an army was advancing 
to meet them, under the command of M. Ve- 


lerius Corvus, who had been created Dictator 


upon the news of this revolt, and the year be- 
fore had commanded the ſame rebellious troops 


in quality of Conſul. Aſſoon as they came in 


view of the other army, and diſcovered the 


Roman arms and Eagles, that ſight loltened 


* Lu, a place between the Sea and the fs 
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them, and the love of their country reſuming 
its place in their hearts, their fury grew calm in 
an inſtant. () They had not yet Ar the 
barbarous courage to ſhed the blood of their 
citizens; they knew no wars but with ftran- 
gers, and believed a ſeparation from their 
country the laſt exceſs of frenzy. The lea - 


ders and ſoldiers on both ſides in conſequence 


ſought only to approach each other. The two 
Generals had an interview at the head of their 
armies with very pacific diſpoſitions. Quintius 
averſe to carrying arms even for his country, 


was far from being willing to employ them 


againſt it. Corvus loved his whole 
paſſionately, and in particular the e but 
eſpecially the old ſoldiers. 5 
Aſſoon as Corvus appeared, and the muti- 
neers ſaw him, they expreſſed the higheſt re- 
ſpect for him, whilſt his own troops kept a 
profound ſilence. Soldiers, ſays Corvus, in ſet- 


ling out from Rome, I implored the immortal gods, 


the gods of our country,” your gods as well as 
mine, that I might return from bence with the 
gloty, not of having conquered, but f having re- 


conciled you. I have bad, and ſpall, ſtill have 


fufficient occaſions, 'of acquiring glory in war: here 
all I ſeek is peace. What I aſked of the gods in 
the prayers I made to them, you, ſoldiers, can 
male me obtain, if you will only remember, that ' 
you are not incamped in the country. of the 


| Samnites and Volſci, but in the territory of Rome: 
that theſe bills, which you fee, are ibe bills of 


your country: that this army in front of you, is: 
compoſed of your fellow citizens: and that I am 
your Conſul, unde. whom laſt year you- twice de- 


(a). Nondum erant tam bella, ultimaque rabies 3 
fortes ad ſanguinem civium, fio ab ſuis habebatur. Liv. 
n.C prater externa noverant 

feated 


Pg 
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Featrl the legions of. the Samnites, and as often took 
their camp. Nu, Soldiers, I am M. Valerius Cor- 
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ons, who never took any advantage of illuſtrious birtb 


Dutt 10 do you the ee ſervices, and never any 


wrong: who am not the author of any rigorous 


law, of any decree of the Senate, of which you 
can complain: and who in all the commands I 
| bave had, have ever been more ſevere to myſelf 
than to you. I birth, valour, and dignities could 
inſpire any one with pride and baughlineſs, I was 
of a family, bad given proofs of bravery, and 


had attained the ff office of the State at an age, 


when I might, being Conſul at three and twenty, 
have made not only the People, but the Senate fear 

mne. During this firſt Conſulſbip, did J either att, 
=. or ſpeak, in any other manner, thin when 'T 


was only tribune of à legion? I retained ibe 
fame moderation in my two following Conſulſvips, 


and am ſtill determined to do' ſo in this bigh office 
of | Ditator, «with which it has been thought pro- 


per to inveſt me, and not to treat thoſe foldiers, 
who are mine and their countries, with more le- 


nity and indulgence, than you, who, 1 ſpeak it with 
horror, are its enemies. You therefore fall draw 
the ſword againſt me, before I draw it againſt 


vou If we muſt fight, the' trumpet ſhall firſt 


found the charge; and the try of battle and at- 


tack begin firſt, on your fide. K ſome other re- 


flections, he addreſſed himſelf to the general 


of the mutineem thus: T. Quintius, however 


you' bappen to be bere, whether out of choice, or 


Is ee, of force, if. we muſt come to blows, Þ 
you retire into the rear. It weill be more bo- 


nouruble for you even to fly before your country, than 
to fight againſt u. Now the- queſtion is to ne- 
gotiate peace, is becomes you to appear in the 
from, and to make yourſelf the mediator of an ace 
es recog A. for . foldiers, propeſe * - 
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Makelus, Ss vibist us, Conſub. 


. table conditions to us: though, however that FRE t 


d. 339. ere better for us 10 ſubmit to the moſt unjuſt, tha 


10 imbrue our hands in blood which . 10 be 5 


cred to us. 

Quintius ſpoke with tears almoſt to the lame 
effect to his troops. Soldiers, ſaid he, if [can 
be of any uſe 0 you, it is alſo rather in reſpect to 


peace than war. It is neither a Volſcian, nor a 


Samnite, obo bas juſt ſpoke 0 yon, but a Roman, 
your Conſul, your general. You have experienced 
bis good fortune in command. Do not expoſe your- 


br to making proof of it. againſt: yo The Se- 


nate might have commiſſioned generals to march 


againſt you, who would x have been more willing io 
proceed to fatal, extremities : "but they have made 
choice. of one who might be moſt. inclined to. ſpare 
you as bis ſoldiers, and in whom you could place 
moſt confidence. as your. general. Thoſe who are. 
capable of conquering deſire peace. Let us: then 
renounce thoſe deceitful and pernicious counſellors, 
rage and hope, and more wiſely abandon ourſelves 
without reſerve 10:4. goodneſs, and fidelity fag, well 
Epaws to be ſuſpetted. 

This advice being ee approved, * 
tius returned to the. Dictator, declared to him 
that the troops put themſelves in his hands, 
and earneſtly beſought him to make himſelf 


their advocate and defender. with the Senate and. 


People. He added, That as to what con- 
« cerned himſelf, he had no precautions; to 
* take; and that he relied upon, his innocence: 
but that as to the ſoldiers, it would be proper 


to do for them what was formerly done for 


the People, when they retired to the Sacred | 
19 Mountain, and afterwards for the army in. 


the time of the Decemviri ; that is to ſay, to 


4 decree that What was paſt ſhould not be i im- 
<+ puted as a crime to the ſoldiers, and that 
e ' ; ES = wy they 


” obtained, but without me RY" and even 
| as 
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The Dictator, leder having Saif Quintius 


as he deſerved, and given great hopes to the 
reſt, returned immediately to Rome. He had 
no trouble in obtaining pardon for the criminals, 
their great number making impunity almoſt ne- 

ceſſary. Having afſembled the People, with 
the approbation of the Senate he propoſed and 
paſſed a decree in the aſſembly, that no one 


ſhould be moleſted for having ſeparated from 


the army, and formed a party. He alſo aſked 
as 2 favour of the Romans, that no reproaches, 
either in jeſt or carnelt, ſhould be caſt upon ay 
of them. 

At the ſame time a military hit was paſſed, 
to prohibit ſtriking the name of a ſoldier off the 
liſt without his conſent. The ſame law declared, 
that whoever had been Tribune of a "Jegion; 
| ſhould be incapable of being a Centurion after- 


wards. The conſpirators demanded this article 
on account of P. Salonius, who was almoſt al- 
ways alternately, one year a Tribune, and the 


next firſt Centurion, called afterwards Primipi- 
bus. The ſoldiers had a grudge againſt hin 
becauſe” he had always oppoſed their plot, an 
to avoid having any ſhare in it, had ire 
from Lautula. As the Senate re jected this arti- 
cle out of regard for him, he deſired that they 
would comply with it for the fake” of Price „ 
which was granted. 
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00 they ſhould never be moleſted on that ac- 1 413. 


Another no leſs wialerie ala of the Kante : 


ſoldiers was to reduce the pay of the horſe, 
| which was thrice as much as that of the infan- 
try. They were angry with the cavalry for 
having always oppoſed their conſpiracy. 

Livy mentions ſeveral other laws which they 
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A. R. 413: the reality of thoſe we have ſpoken of, may be 
Aut. C. 339. qoubted. And indeed, it would be very ſur- 


prizing, for ſoldiers, wii oughtt to have thought ; 
themſelves very happy in being pardoned. Fear 
rebellion, to have been ſo inſolent to demand, 
that ſuch. of their comrades. as, had: oppo 
them, ſhould be puniſhed, and the Senate 8 | 
weak as to grant it; otherwiſe. we, muſt ſuppoſe - 
the army ofch he rebels to e very aume- 
rous and formidable. Fa | 
The ſedition of which we have juſt 88 
was the firſt in which the Roman troops marched 
in arms againſt their country. But to conſider 
the eaſy and immediate manner, in which it is 
appeaſed without coſting a droop of blood, it 
ought in my opinon to be looked upon lefs as 
a revolt formed coolly and with reflection, than 
as a ſudden and tranſient ſtart of phrenzy almoſt 
involuntary, which hurries on theſe ſoldiers 
without knowing what they do, and which, far 
from extinguiſhing the love of their country in 
their hearts, ſhews. how profoundly it was im- 
_ Planted in them, as at the farſt- remonſtrance of 
the Dictator it awakens on a ſudden in all its vi- 
our. The Romans were not yet ſuſceptible of 
thoſe monſtrous exceſſes which civil war excites : 
Nondum 'erant tam forties ad ſauguinem eivilem. 
That fury, - that. barbarity, was reſerved for che 
latter unfortunate times of the commonwealth, 


when we ſhall ſee the Roman (a) armies markhing 


againſt each other with flying colours, and Rome 8 
ſwimming in the blood of her citizens. 

For the reſt, we cannot too much admire the 
addreſs and prudence, with which this whole af- 
fair i is condudted both by the 1 075 nd 5 


— 1 
1979 e Pares 20 5 pie! . 


4 Dickator. 


— was 1us, Conſuls. 


Dictator. I do not know whether a more elo- A. R. 43. 
ent, more moving, and more perſuaſive diſ- 3 
courſe than that of Valerius Corvus to the muti- 


nous troops is to be found in hiſtory. To know 
the human heart well, and how to influence the 
minds of men by gentle and inſinuating methods 
to the purpoſe intended, is a great talent, and a 


ſcience highly neceſſary to thoſe who have the 


aim iniſtration of governments. 


15. Pr Aurlus, II. | 
IL. AmiLtus MamMzRcinvs. 
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A. R. 414. 
Ant. C. 338. : 


The rumour. of the ſedition of the Roman Liv. 1. 8. 
ſoldiers, and the war with the Samnites, made 


ſome States deſpiſe the alliance of the Romans. 


Fhe Privernates in particular, by ſudden incur- 


ſions ravagedthe lands of Norba and Setia, Ro- 
man colonies. The Conſul Plautius ſoon pu 
an end to thoſe diſorders. 


Amilius, the other Conſul, to 8 the war 8 
againſt the Samnites had fallen by lot, entered“ 4 


their country, and found them entirely quiet. 

With his permiſſion they ſent deputies to the Se- 
nate, to demand peace of the Romans, and per- 
miſſion to make war againſt the Sidicini. Thoſe 


deputies repreſented, that the Samnites were an- 


cient allies of Rome, and that the Sidicini, 


mand 


tac. 


© againſt whom they demanded leave to make 


© wars had always been their enemies, and ne- 


ver the friends of the Romans.“ The Se- 


nate, after having deliberated upon the affair, 


replied : It was not the fault of the Romans, 


e that the alliance with the Samnites had not 


ſubſiſted involably, and that they would wil- 


* lingly renew it: That as to the Sidicini, it 
_ © was at their own option to act in regard to 


that people, and to make either war or peace 
Gr! wat them, as they ſhould think fit.“ 


The 


— 10 | 
A. R. 
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BY avTivs; EMILIVUSs, 


The Samnites, in conſequence of hi a ee 2 
—— turned their arms againſt the Sidi 
cini. The latter, to ſecure themſelves, had re- 
courſe to the Romans, and offered to ſubmit to 
them as the Campanians had done. Their pro- 
poſal was not accepted, under pretext, that it 
was only the effect of the extreme neceſſity to 
which they were reduced. Had the Campani- 
ans acted from any other motive? The Sidicini, 


on this refuſal, applied to the Latines, who had 
already taken arms of themſelves, © The Cam- 


panians, more ſenſible to the injury they had re- 
ceived from the Samnites, than to the ſervices of 
the Romans, alſo joined. the Latines. A con- 


ſiderable army, formed out of the three people, 


entered the country of the Samnites, and reti- 


red after having ravaged it in fire and 


ſword. 
Their retreat gave che Samnites time to nd 


deputies to Rome, to- deſire the Senate, that 


„they would be pleaſed to forbid the Latines 
** and Campanians, as they were dependent on 
them, to attack the Samnites; and in caſe of 
6 diſobedience, to reduce them to it by force 
* of arms.“ The anſwer returned them was 
obſcure and ambiguous ; becauſe the Romans 
were not willing to own in expreſs terms, that 
the Latines were no longer at their diſpoſal as 
formerly, and that they apprehended alienating. 


them entirely, if they aſſumed a loftier tone. 


They declared therefore, that they could forbid 
the Campanians, as being their ſubjects, to car- 
ry arms againſt the Samnites: but as to the La- 


Thr Latine; tines, there was no clauſe in the treaty with them, 
prepare for by Which they were obliged not to make war 


with whom they thought fit. 
_avithRome. | 


This anſwer, which terrified the Ciriani; . 
made them take off the . and rendered the 
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Latines, who perceived that the Romans feared t 


them, more haughty than ever. Accordingly, 
called frequent aſſemblies under colour of the 
war with the Samnites, the principal perſons of 
the nation concerted meaſures for attacking the 
Romans: and the Campanians came into their 
views. Whatever care was taken to keep theſe 
deliberations ſecret, in order to ſurprize the Ro- 
mans, the latter had intelligence of them; and 
to put themſelves in a condition to ſupport ſo 
conſiderable a war as that with which they were 
threatened, they immediately nominated ne- 
Conſuls, having for that F e the 

| time of election. 


T. Maniivs Tonus, III. n ens 
P. Decivs Mus. Ant. C. 337. 


1 ſays, that Alexander King of Epirus my 


came this year to Italy with his fleet. The Ku, . 


learned Dodwell poſtpones this event to the 0%. 
time, where Livy dates Alexander's victory over 
the Lucanians and Samnites, that is to lay, eight 
years later. 

The other much more 3 Alexander, Alexander 
whoſe victories acquired him the ſirname of e Grear. 
the Great, - ſignalized himſelf at the ſame time, 
but in a different region. He was nephew by 
the mother's ſide to the Alexander of whom we 
Wen 1 

Though the revolt of the allies Kat of all the The Latines 
Latine ſtates was no longer dubious, the Ro- 4%, 
mans, as if their own intereſts had not been „, ” 
concerned, and only thoſe of the Samnites, or- 455 Conſuls 


|  dered ten of the principal Latines to attend, /24/l be . 


lected out 
amongſt whom were the two Prætors in office, f their 


L. Annius of Setia, and L. Numicius of Circeii ien. 
(thoſe two cities were both Roman colonies) to 
teceive ſuch orders as it ſhould be La pro- 
. 


* . 


* 
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per to give them. The two Prætors, befack 
they fat out for Rome, called an aſſembly, to 

know in what manner they ſnould anſwer the 


orders, which they expected would be given 
them. Opinions being very much divided, 


Andius, who had given his firſt, ſpoke again as 
follows. Though 1 myſelf propoſed deliberating 


upon the anſwer it was proper to give the Romans, 
T believe that the Queſtion at preſent is not ſo much 
to enquire, what it is neceſſary to ſay, as what it 
is neceſſary to do. When we have fully determined 
bow we ſhall act, it will be eaſy to adapt words to 
vur conduct. If we are abject enough io penſiſt till 
in ſuffering a ſhameful ſlavery, under the colour 
and name of an alliance, there is nothing ta deli- 
berate upon: we muſt anſwer the Romans, that on 
the firſt fignal from them we will lay down our 
arms. But if we have the leaſt ſenſe of honour 


and love of liberty remaining, if we remember that 


the treaty concluded with them is between equal and ; 
equal, if wwe reflect that our troops compoſe the 

half of their army : for what reaſon, where forget 
are equal, fhall authority not be equal alſo ? Inu 4 
3 to "ſpeak my hole" opinion at once, where- 
fore of the two Conſuls ſhould not one be elected out 


| 7 the Latines, as the other out of the Romans? 


ever there was a favourable comuntture for poſ- 
FE ing ourſelves of our rights, the preſent is ſo. You 


bave made trial of their patience on many occ 


but eſpecially in refuſing them the troops you: Hove 


been accuſtomed to furniſh them for almoſt two hun- 


dred years. They have borne it patiently. Whence 
do you think proceeds this moderation, except from 


their knowledge of their own ſtrength and ours? 


They fear you; and the anſwer which I know they 


made the Samnites, clearly ſhews, that they reckon 
Latium no longer in their dependance. If any one 


bere is afraid to be the carrier has your demands, 1 


Ger 


Manzavs; Dre jus, 


offer myſelf 10 go, and make them ain 8 4. R. 825 


the Senate and People of Rome, but in the ® 
preſenc e and Jight of their Jupiter Capitolinus. 1 


will declare there to them in gaur name, that, if 
they would baue us for friends and allies, they 


Poſe a Senate half Romans and half Latines. This 
diſcourſe was generally applauded, and Annius 


commiſſioned to do and ſay whatever he ſhould 


think expedient for os and intereſt of the 
Latine ſtates. 

When the in 7 — at Rome, the Son 
nate gave them audience in the Capitol. The 


Conſul T. Manlius declared to them in the name 
of the whole body, that the Samnites were the 


allies of Rome, and that therefore the Latines 

had to deſiſt from making war againſt them. 
Annius then replied, not with the gravity and 
moderation of a deputy, but with the tone of a 


victor, Who had taken the Capitol by force of 


arms Mu certainly aught not, Romans, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to Manlius and the Senate, to aſſume 


the ſtile of maſters over us, at leaſt now, when you - 
know to what an height of greatneſs and power: the 


Latine people bave attained, ar weil by their 0wth, 


as the forces of . their allies. As hon cannot reſolve 


o put an end to your imperious ſway, according 10 
all the rules f nature and reaſon, wwe ought, A it 

i in our power, to aſſert aun liberty. Hoteuer, 
4s us are deſcended from the ſame blood, wwe: are 
willing, in conſideration of a tie always to: be re- 
garded, to procted by:the methods. ef accummada- 


Jun and 1 — the Gods to mate t 
forces of the two people equal, propoſe. conditions 


peace io mate them equal alſo in:power and auth 


rity.” Fur thisend then of tbe two Conſuls ove muſt 

be cboſen out of ibe Romans, and the other but f 

ble Ealines: 9 muſt confiſt alſo af an 
ob ms III. ua 


muſt. receive one f the Conſuls from us, and com- 


* 
* 
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: 457. equal number of you and us, ſo that the Romam 
7 and Latines for 1 future may form only one peo- 
ple and commonwealth. And in order that there. 
may be but one common ſeat of empire, and the: 
two people may bear the ſame name, | as it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for one of them to reſign that honour = 


; Mien Dxecrvs, dunn 


Rome ſhall become our common ee and that 


we be all called Romans. 


The Conſul Manlius, wk ed a hard 


no leſs proud and haughty than the Latine de- 


puty, was ſeized with fury on this diſcourſe, and 
declared thar if the Senators were ſo void of rea- 
ſon and common ſenſe as to accept ſuch condi- 
tions, he would enter the Senate ſword in hand, 
and kill all the Latines that ſhould dare to place 

themſelves there. Then turning towards the 


ſtatue of Jupiter: Great God, cried he, do your 


bear the criminal and impious propoſal they make 


ts! Will you bebold foreign Conſuls and « forngn | 
Senate in your ſacred temple! Is this then, Latines, 


the treaty which Tullus King of Rome made with 
the Albans your forefathers? or that ſince renews 
ed with you by Tarquinius Priſcus? ' Perhaps. you 


bave forgot the battle at the lake of Regillz. Can 
you forget both your former 3 and our fenal | 
22 in ſuch a manner? | 
After Manlius had made an end of faking, 
the Senate expreſſed no leſs indignation than 


their Head; and whilſt the Conſuls and Senators 
were calling upon the Gods, the witneſſes of 


treaties and alliances, it is ſaid that Annius was 


heard to expreſs himſelf in terms of contempt ' 


and inſult againſt Jupiter. But it is certain, 


that in deſcending from the porch of the tem- 


ple with precipitation, he fell from the top to 


che bottom of the ſteps, and ſtruck his head ſo 
e againſt the 3 "_ he was 1 


+. #5 
# 


to the other, for the ſake of peace, we conſent, that 


* 
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'-.. *..and, rde 9 to ſome authors, expired n 4. R? 415. 
. the 7; pot. Olen add, that whilſt — = * 
was im foring the vengeance of the gods, thun. 

der was heard, which was followed by a great 
Norm, © All this might be true, ſays Livy ; 
but ſeems better adapted to the theatre Han 
hiſtory, where it might ſerve to embelliſh the 
| ſcene, and for the better repreſentation of the 
anger of the gods. And indeed as I have of- 
ten obſerved, it was the cuſtom of the ancient: 
to throw che marvellous into kingular and re- 
markable events. e e 
Manlius whom the ws had ordered to re- 
conduct the 'ambaſſadots, ſeeing Annius upon 
the ground, cried out aloud, ſo as to be heard 
> by the Senate and People: Heaven bas beard 
our prayers,” and declared for us. Nes, there is 
à Providence, there is u Jupiter, who regards 
the prayers addreſſed to bim. Fear not, Romans, 
t tate arms, which" the gods themſelves put into 
- hands. © 1 will treat the Latines, and level 
 thim wilb the earth,” inthe ame Kante, as Jou | 
Ver the gots have done their Chief. AN natal 
This expreſſion gave the People * Weh re- Var de- 
ſentment againſt the Latines, that if the magi- ©” 5 8 
ſtrates ordered to accompany the Deputies had Leu, 
not been preſent, the law of nations would not 
have ſecured their perſons.” War againſt the 
Latines Was ee N e Wen. 


E the Sainnites, reer Amen dlteix ane in- 
camped near Capua, where the Larihes and their 995 
allies had their endezvous. 15.493 on 
Here, during the might ( hape“! no tber ns of 
eke for this fact than Livy* s"eredulity'3 _ + of 
neither does he affirm it poſitively) the two Li,, J. 3. 
Confyls had the ſame dream or viſion: A man c. 6, 7. 


of 4 , and mote” majeſtic latüre than or- 
31111 Ul W n „ 


4 
* 
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Ach. qo} 5 a appeared to them and told them : 
. 337 & That the general on one ſide, and the army 


| alſo tho! 


c on the other were due to the Dis Manes and 
gods of the earth; and that the army, whoſe 
< general ſhould devote himſelf a the le- 

„ gions of the my to thoſe .gods, ſhould 

<& | be victorious.” ,. When the Conſuls had re- 


lated this viſion. to each other, they judged * 


neceſſary to offer ſacrifices to the gods, in or- 
der to avert their wrath; and they were the 
better pleaſed with conſulting the gods in this 
manner, as, if the inſpection of the entrails fore- 
told the ſame thing as their dream, one of the 
two Conſuls might prepare to fulfil the decree 


ofthe tne. 


The anſwer of the nor agree . perfect- 
ly with the idea Manlius and Decius had con- 


ceived in effect of their dream. They. there- 


fore aſſembled a council of war; and in order 


that the death of one of the Conſuls might not 


give the army terror and conſternation, it was 
agreed, that on the fide which firſt gaye way in 
the battle, the Conſul ſhould devote himſelf for 
the Roman People and their armies. It was 


t neceſſary. in ſo dangerous a war to 
revive all the ancient ſeverity, of the military 


diſcipline, and an order was Fe — 2 


out the camp, to forbid fighting out of rank, 


and without the Conſuls permiſſion, upo pain 
of death. What made ſuch ſtrict 3 


neceſſary, was becauſe the Latines werethe enemy, | 


with whom they were preparing to engage. The 
urſually ſupplied} the Roman armies with ha 
their —.— and two thirds of their horle, 
A As they had long and often made war in con- 


3 with the Romans, they had entirely 
contracted their genius and manners. Every 
thing, was the fame on boch fides : the ſame 

arms, 


o 
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arms, the ſame diſcipline, the ſame evolutions, 4 175. 
and often even the fame valour. The ſole dif 
ference almoſt was, that of the generals, who 
were always the greateſt and moſt able amongſt 
the Romans, born to command. It is evident 
therefore, that too much precaution could not 
be taken againſt ſuch an enemm. 
The Conſuls ſent out horſe on all ſides to ob- Marius + 
ſerve the motions of the enemy, who were not Torquarus 
far off. T. Manlius the ſon of the Conſul, e e 
having advanced at the head of a ſquadron al- {4e;us 
moſt to the gates of the camp of the Latines, again/ 4:s 
was challenged to a ſingle combat by one of d. 
the principal perſons of their army, who alſo 
added haughtineſs and inſult to that defiance. 
The young Roman, full of fire and courage, 
could not contain himſelf. Whether rage, or 
ſhame to refuſe the combat, or laſtly, ſays 
Livy, whether urged on by the inevitable ne- 
|  ceſſity of his fate, he forgot, at that moment, 
the reſpect and ſubmiſſion, which he owed to 
his father's authority, and the orders of the Con- 
ſuls ; and ran blindly into a combat, of which 
the event could not but be fatal to him, whe- 
ther he conquered or were -overcome, He killed 
his enemy, and after having taking his ſpoils, 
returned in triumph with his troop. When he 
arrived at the camp, he went directly to hisfather's 


ſtteent, ſcarce knowing either the nature of what he 


had done, or what was going to happen to him 

in conſequence; and aſſuring himſelf of praiſes, 

when he ought to have expected nothing but 
puniſhment. He preſented himſelf therefore 

with confidence.” Father, ſaid he, I have fol- 

| lowed your example, and proved myſelf your ſon, 

T bring you theſe ſpoils of an enemy, who chal- 
uged me, and whom I killed in ſingle: combat. 


Aſſoon as the Conſul had heard W 
10 | 8 | _—_— 
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5 Den he turned away, ſeemed both with his eyes and 


; preſumed-contrary to our expreſs orders to ſtirmiſh 
' with the enemy, and have thereby, as far as i 
1 lay, aboliſhed the military diſcipline, whick 


1 — - . 


48 it is ace either to enforce the reſpect due 


- — 
9 


| tirely extinguiſh the ſenſe of it. 


The whole army was ftruck with terror and 


+ 
K , 


confternation at ſo exceſſive and horrid an order; 
and each imagining he ſaw the ax in a manner 


— 
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ng for himſelf, continued within bounds, A. K 415. 

teſs — 24 ſubmiſſion than fear. All kept a enz 

mournful ſilence for ſome time. But when they | 
| ſaw the head of young Manlius drop, and the 

earth covered with his blood, they quitted on a 


| ſudden the kind of ſtupefaction into which their | 


firſt ſurprize had thrown them, gave a free vent 

to their groans and complaints; expreſſing the 

moſt tender compaſſion and regret for the ſon, 

and uttering the moſt violent execrations againſt” 

the cruelty of the father. They celebrated the 

funeral of that unhappy youth with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity. They covered his body with the 

ſpoils of the enemy he had killed, erected him 

a funeral pile without the intrenchments, and 


the ſoldiers, in paying him theſe laſt ſad duties, 


ſhewed. the greateſt zeal and the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs in honour of his memory. 
Ih he action of Manlius, by whatſoever name 
it may be called, for 1 do not examine that 
here, whether it be denominated juſt ſeverity, 
or barbarous cruelty, produced a double ef- 
fect. On the one fide, it rendered the ſoldi- 
ers more ſtrict and obedient: on the other, it 
made the Conſul eternally odious: the com- 
mand of Manlius, Manliana imperia, became 
a proverb to ex preſs the moſt terrible and ex- 


orbitant exceſs of ſeverity, _ P 
The battle was fought near mount Veſuvius Decius 4e 


on the way to * Veſeris. The Roman Conſuls, votes hin- 


— they led the troops to battle, facrificed 45 for the 


victims, in order to know the will of the gods .,;;:; 
from the inſpection of their entrails. The A. gains 2 


ruſpen found ſomething wanting in the a head 27447 vic- 
tory over / 
'S. II ii doubred whether this . 52 known 3; but it was by Hel atines. 


be the name of a city, or of @ that part they judged cubether Liv. 1. 8. 
river. . the vidin were . TER 9 c, 12. 


_— What the ancients meant the gods or not. 1 
5 by head of the liver i is not pre EIS : 
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. -of the liver of Decius's victim, but that e 


ä Ant. C. 337. 


reſt of it was acceptable to the gods: that of 
Manlius was perfectly good. I am ſati ed, 


ſaid Decius, if the victim of my collegue be en- 


0 Litatum tirely grateful * to the gods. The army advanced 


ef. 


afterwards to engage. Manlius commanded the 
right wing, and Decius the left. The battle 


Was fought with equal forces, valour, and ſuc- 


ceſs at firſt, At length the Haſtati of the left 


wing not being able to ſuſtain the impetuous 
charge of the Latines, retired to the ſecond line, 


where the Principes fought. In this diſorder the 


Conſul Decius cried out with a loud voice to. 
the Pontiff Valerius, Ve have occaſion bere, ſaid 


is, for the aſſiſtance of the gods. Lend me the 


: aid of your Mice, and repeat the words, tobich I 


am to pronounce in devoting myſelf for the army. 


The Pontiff ordered him to put on the robe 


called Prætexta; and with his head covered 


with a veil, one hand raiſed under his robe as 


high as his chin, and a javelin under his feet, 
he made him pronounce theſe words ſtanding 


: upright. Janus, Jupiter, Father Mars, Qui 


rinus, Bellona, Dii Lares, Novenſiles, Tndigetes, 
aud you, gods, who have a particular power o- 
ver us and our enemies, Dii Manes, I beg, 1 
humbly implore, I oft the 15 and I rely ur 
obtaining it, that you will beſtow courage and vic- 

tory upon the Roman 2 the 8 — z and 
at the ſame time that you will ſpread terror, cen. 


L ͤ:ernation, and ſlaughter amongſt the enemies of the 
Roman Peo w_ the Quirites. And conformably to 
_ the words 


have juſt pronounced, I devote y- 
/elf for the Commonwealth of the Roman People. 


© "the Quirites, for the army, legions, and aal i. 


ary troops of the Roman few the Quirites, and 
15 1 with OR” tbe pas 
Troops 
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| 1 of ibe enemy ta. tbe. Du Manet and tbe % R. 475. 
goddefs of the Earth. , 
After having one theſe prayers 430 

imprecations, he ordered his Lictors to retire to 


Manlius, and to inform him without loſs of 


time, that he had devoted himſelf for the army. | 
Then wrapping his robes about him, after the * Lein 
Gabian manner, he threw himſelf impetuouſly into 3 1 
the midſt of the enemy. Terror and conſternation 4 
in conſequence ſeemed to lead the way before 
him. Wherever he turned, the enemy, as if 
thunder · ſtruck, were immediately ſeized with 
horror and dread. But when he fell under a 
ſhower of darts, the confuſion and diſorder of 
the Latines redoubled. The Romans at that in- 
ſtant, filled with the confidence of having en- 
gaged the gods on their ſide, renewed the fight 
with new valour and vigour. Hitherto only 
the two firſt: lines, that is to ſay the Haſtati 
and Principes, had ſhared in the action. The 
Triarii, who formed the third line, waited the 
Conſul's orders to move, kneeling upon their 
right knee. Manlius having received advice of 
his Collegueꝰs death, and ſeeing that the Latines 
had the advantage in ſeveral places through 
the ſuperiority of their numbers, was in ſome 
ſuſpence whether it was not time to make the 


Triarii advance. But preſently after judging 


it beſt to reſerve them for the end of the action, 

he contented himſelf with making only ſome 
light armed troops of the third line move to 
the front. The Latines, who believed them 
the whole body of the Triarii, brought theirs 
on-alfo.: The latter fought long with great ar- 
dor, and though their lances were either broke 

or blunted at the points, and themſelves ex- 

_ ceedingly fatigued by the redoubled efforts, they 


however Pagan to break * Romans, and be- 
lieved 


* 5 
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2 R. 4g. lieved themſelves ſure of: the victory, ima 


tC: 337: 


gining they had penetrated as far as the third 
line. The Conſul Likes made the Triarii ad - 


vance; who. being entirely freſh, and having 


to do with troops already fatigued and ex- 
hauſted, ſoon put them to the rout, and that 


with no great difficulty. An horrible ſlaughter 


of the Latines enſued, of whom ſcarce a fourth 


part eſcaped, The Samnites, who were at 


the foot of the mountain, CNY the ter= 


ror of the Latines, 5 
The whole honour of this battle was juſtly 
aſcribed to the Conſuls : of whom the one, 
fays Livy, averted the wrath of the gods from 
the Romans, and made it fall upon the ene- 


mies; and the other ſhewed a courage and 
conduct in this battle, that gave all the writers, 


whether Romans or Latines, who tranſmitted 
accounts of it to poſterity, reaſon to ſay, that 


on whatever ſide Manlius had been, that — | 


muſt infallibly have been victorious. 


Of the Latines who fled ſome retired * 
Minturnæ a little above the Mouth of the Liris, 
and others to Veſcia. The Romans took their 
camp after the battle with abundance of pri- 
ſoners. The body of Decius was not found 


till the next day. His collegue celebrated his 5 


funeral with great magnificence. 
The courage of devoting themſelves to death | 
for the preſervation of their country, became a 
kind of domeſtick and hereditary virtue in the 
family of the Decii, (a) The father gives 


us an example of it here in the war againſt 


the 2 His ſon in that wich the Herru 


(a) 81 non mors ey Py within nepos, ſe hoftium 5 


| tur———non cum Latinis de- tels 0 eciſſent, Tae, | 
| Certans pater Decius, cum 0. $ 585 i . e 
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rians will pique himſelf upon treading in his 4. R. 4x5. 


- 


ſteps, and will devote himſelf like him. And e. 337- 


his grandſon, according to Cicero, in a battle 
with Pyrrhus, will renew this glory peculiar 


to his family in his perſon, But how great ſo- 


ever Cicero's authority may be, the ſſſence of 


hiſtorians, of whom none mention the laſts 


to execution, renders this fact at leaſt extremely 
o e 


devoting himſelf, ond vi a deſign not reduced 


The Romans, ſuperſtitious to exceſs, attri- | 


buted the ſucceſs with which thefe devotings 
were always attended, to a viſible miraculous 


protection of the gods. Cotta in Cicero, who 


is not ſo credulous, finds nothing more than 


natural in it. (a) It was, ſays he, a ſtratagem | 
of theſe great Men, who loved their country 


enough to facrifice' their lives for it. They 
| were perſuaded, that the ſoldiers, ſeeing 
their general throw himſelf into the midſt of 
the enemy, where the battle was hotteſt, would 
not fail to follow him, and braving death by 
his example carry terror and conſternation every 
where. And in this conſiſted the whole mi- 
rate. ©. ep can | ls 
The Latines having raiſed new troops haſti- 
ly, in hopes to ſurprize Manlius, who expected 
nothing leſs than to ſee himſelf attacked by 


\ 


defeated enemies, were routed a ſecond time at 


Trifanum, between Sinueſſa and Minturnæ. 
The loſs was fo conſiderable, that all the La- 


tines, and after their example the People of 


© (a) Conſilium illud impe- nt exercitus imperatorem, e- 


ratorum fuit, quod Græci quo incitato ſe in hoſtes im- 


Fe wanna appellant, ſed eo mitt entem, perſequeretur: id 


rum Imperatorum qui patriæ quod evenit. De nat. Deor. 
conſulerent, vitæ non parce- 3, 15. | Foy 

rent. Rebantur enim fore, 
r 


Capus, 


' Ao R. 415, 
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Capua, ſubmitted ta the Romans. Part of their 
country was taken from them, and Roman 


colonies ſent thither. The horſe of Capua, to 


the number of ſixteen hundred, were not in- 


volved in this puniſhment, becauſe they had not 


ſhared in the revolt. To reward their fidelity 


they were made Roman citizens, and the 


RefleFions 
upon the 


action of 


 Torguatus. 
* 


people of Capua were obliged to pay each of 
— yearly the ſum of four hundred and fifty 
* Deni, Thich might amount to about ten 

s ſterling. 

Manlius when he returned to Rome was met 
only by the old men. The youth looked upon 
him with deteſtation both then, and during all 
the reſt of his liſe. 

It is natural enough to examine what we ought 
to think of the action of Manlius, who puts 
his ſon to death without mercy for having fought 
contrary to his orders; whether we ſhould con- 
ſider it as a virtuous and laudable action, or an 
exceſs of ſeverity, which cannot be too much 


deteſted, becauſe carried into barbarity. We 


are at the ſame time ſurprized to ſee two cha- 


tacters fo entirely oppoſite in the ſame man; 


(a) a generous tenderneſs for a father, from 
whom he had received nothing but ill treat- 
ment; and inhuman cruelty to a ſon, whoſe 
whole crime was his having abandoned "himſelf 5 
to an immoderate indeed, but p. donable deſire 
of glory one would think, at. lia age... 5 
The bold and hazardous — — of Manlius to 
ſave his father, evidently ſhews, that he was not 


one of a bad heart, and Kg of the ſentiments, 


which nature and humanity inſpire, Another 


1 The Denarius | abt not (a). Magnus vir imprimis 


; 124-Geined at Rome, but might & qui 2 ens in pa- 


be in uſe among ft the Campa trem e ſeverus in 
1 " klum. en 6. Wag 
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wth maſt therefore be found for his treatment 4/8 1 
of his ſon. And this is neither obſcure nor 337. 
doubtful. Abandoned zeal for his country pre- 
vailed in him over nature and paternal tender- _ 
neſs. Igſi nature patrioque amori pretulit jus Cic. 1. de 
majeſtatis atque imperii; and Livy does not hs Fin. n. 3. 
to make him declare it in the harangue, which - _ 
he puts into his mouth. Manlius was a father, 
but he was a Conſul, He loved his ſon, but 

he loved his country ftill more. Every body 
knows what was the idol of the Romans, to 
which they believed themſelves obliged to facri- 
fice every thing: I fay obliged, even by the 
laws, which aſcribed the order of duties. 
The gods had the firſt place, their country 

the ſecond: and the reciprocal duties of 

father and ſon held only the third. When . 
ſtmo laſt claſhed, the ſtruggle was hard; and 
to give their country the preference, required a 
conſtancy, or, to ſpeak more juſtly,” a kind of 
ferocity of mind, which filenced the voice of 
nature, and the ſentiments implanted deepeſt 
in the heart of man. For, we muſt con- 
feſs, whatever greatneſs of ſoul may be pre- 
tended in the Caine” ae on which Brutus, 
Mantius, and ſeveral other famous Romans 
acted, When we examine them ſetioulſy and in 
cool blood, we cannot but be Conſcious of 2 
fecret voice within © ourſelves,” that Co 
them, 3 e to nate and "Karts: 
nity... 1 | e 
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De war _ 
_ ewith the 


Latines + 
- continued. 
Liv. 1 

£3 © 


"2: PUBLILIUS PHILO, | *. E816. - 


The Latines, diſcontented with having been 
deprived of part of their country, continued 
their motions. The two Conſuls marched againſt 
3. them. The latter defeated the enemy, took 
their camp,, and obliged ſeveral ſtates to ſubmit 
to the Romans. His collegue however made 
his troops advance againſt the inhabitants of 
Pedum. They were * ported by the cities of 


| Tibur, Preneſte, and Velitrz, and aid had been 


Tent them from, Lavinium and Antium. . . "The 
Romans having had the advantage in ſome 


battles, Emilius approached Pedum, where the 
enemy, in conjunction with their allies, had 

eſtabliſhed their camp; and. the whole weight 
of the war was turned on that ſide. Before it 
was terminated, Emilius, having received ad- 


vice, that a triumph had been decreed his co- 


legue, returned haſtily to Rome to demand the 


fame honour, though he had not yet obtained th the 


victory The Senate, offended at ſo ill-tim'd an 


e LS, refuſed him a triumph, *till Pedum 
ſhould either be taken by. force, or ſurrendered 
by capitulation. This refuſal incenſed bim 1 ; 


them, and during the reſt of his Conſullhip, 


acted like a true Tribune of the people, With- 
out any oppolition from his collegue, who. Was 
2 Plebeian. The Senate, under QFetext « of a a LEY 1 
revolt of the Latines, but in reality ts rid them- 
ſelves the ſooner of two Conſuls, with whom 
they were diſſatisfied, ordered them to create a 


Dictator. ; Zmilius, who was then in Aut 
rity, for the two Conſuls when 


BEE 


ſided by turns, nominated his collegue, Tho 


choſe Junius Brutus General of the . 


. 1 
1. * 
1 It : 
7 
2 89 * 
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* 
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It was natural to expect that a Plebeian Dicta- A. R. 476. 
tor W 7 not fail to ſignalize his adminiſtration ee 
by ſome inſtitution in favour of the people, paſſed ang | 
and againſt the nobility z and this happened. much a- © 
He paſſed three laws highly mortifying to the gf the 
Senate, and which gave a very great blow to . 
their authority. The firſt was that the Plebi/- 
| at is to ſay, the ordinances of the Liv. I. 3. 
People, ſhould extend to the Senators as well © 55: 
as the Plebeians. This law had already been 
_ paſſed upon the expulſion of the Decemviri, 

and probably was not ſufficient! put in fotce. 
The ſecond. ordained (4), the Senate 
ſhould approve the laws firſt which ſhould. 
| be paſſed in the aſſemblies by centuries, even 
before the People had given their ſuffrages 3 
whereas. anciently. the decrees of the People Liv. I. 7. 
| were not in force, till after they had been con- © '7- 
firmed by the Senate. And ff the third it 

was inſtituted, that one of the two Cenſors. 


5 ſhould always be elected out of the People: ; Liv. l. 7. 


not long before they had preyailed to have it © 42. 
gs lawful for two Plebeians to be Conſuls a , 
| fame time, W- 
I am ſurprized that laws 5 eh importance 

to the State ſhould paſs with perfect tranquillity 
without noiſe, complaint, or the oppoſition” of 
the Senate. Livy at leaſt ſays not a word to that 
effect. This was probably becauſe the Senate 

2 2 an head, the Dictator being againſt 

t Lam ſtill more ſurprized, that fo 

wiſe a 4505 , {0 attentive to its intereſts, and ſo 
| jealous of its privileges, after having. "exalj pe- 
rated Amiljus, by the refuſal Ef a triumph, 
and, 1 in conſequence. feen him declare en 


FE (4) Vt Nr quæ comi- initum br t Auc- 
i ee , ante "nn 2 Liv. 8. c. 12. 
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= for the People, ſhould, without neceſſity, fe . 
9 ger him to detlare a Diftato?; aud put it into 
his power fully and immediately to revenge 
the prevended” affront La oy. HW: 7 
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All the The Latines, aſter all wer ches gere dome 
| Lane to the point of not being able to endure either 
en; war or peace. Their weakneſs made them in- 
by the Re- Capable of undertaking war; and their rage 
u. for haying been deprived of part of their coun- 
. of would not permit them to have recourſe 
el ray They believed it e medium, 
to keep themſelves ſhut up within their cities to 
avoid drawing the Roman arms upon them 
and to hold themſelves alſo in readineſs, in 
cuſe the Romans ſhould form a ſiege of any 
Place, to march altogether to its aid. This 
plan did not ſucceed, Rand they executed it ill. 
The city of Pedum bein beſieged, only the 
? people of Præneſte and Tybur entered'it, bei 
its neareſt neighbours. Mznius, one of the 
Conſuls, attacked with advantage, and 5 — 
ed near the river Aſtura the 'Aricini, TE 
vinians, and Veliterni, who had joined the Volſei | 
of Antium, in order to march to the relief of 
the city. Camillus, the other 'Conful, made 
himſelf maſter of it by ſtorm, after a defence 
ff conſiderable. hal Wen Pedum was 
taken, the two Confuls being joined, led their: 
vlctorious troops àgainſt all” the other "cities, 
and ſubjected the Whole country of the Latines. 
They left good garriſons in the conquer'd plat 


and , returned to Rome. The honour of a tri- Bos 


| umph was decreed them unanimouſly, to Which 


a new mark of distinction very extraordinary in 
/ thoſe 


a Manyri be, Confüls 


thoſe: times was added, the erecking of two 
equeſtrian ſtatues of them in the Forum. 
Before the election of new Conſuls, Senn 
Js reported the actual condition of the Latines 
to the Senate, in order to their deliberating 
with proper information upon what it was pro- 
per to eſtabliſh in reſpect to them. Fathers, 
ſaid he, all that remained to do in Latium bas 
been bappily eſfeſted by the favour of the ods, 
and the faithful and valiant ſervice of your fol- 
diets.” \' The armies of the enemy have been defeated 
near Pedum and Aftura. All the Latine Cities, 
and Anlium which belonged to the Valfei, have 
been either taken by force of arms, or wolunta-. 
rily ſurrendered z and are now in the poſſeſſion of 
your. garriſons. As thiſe people diſturb us by fre- 
ou 'revblts, the queſtion now is 10 find effettual 
ans for eftabliſbing 'a ſolid and laſting peace. 
The: gods have put e fate entirely inio our 
Band,, I is for you to refolve, whether Latium 
' ſhall ſubſiſt any longer or not. In reſpeli to the 
Latines, hon baue it noto in Jour power to 
 offure yourſelves of perpetual peace, either by treat- 
"ns them with rigour,” or pardoning them, Are 
e to treat a people with the utmoſt ſeue- 
050 bade returned to their obedience, and 
42 #6 longer able to oppoſe you ? Tt is "af Jour a 
choice to àgtroy all ium for ever, and to fe. 
duce d country into a defart,” whith in many im- 
portant wars bas ſupplied , with. Humerous, and 
excellent troops.” Or ii . Jour Will, after the 
euample of your antetors; to give a new dug 
3 to the commonwealth, in receiving the 
conquered people into the Er gx © bur eHtizens, 


This! you" indy db" in" a” manner, Guilty ly for your 
atlyahtage ond glory * 120 20 10 thirg if more cer- 
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- the —_ people obey with joy, But, —_ 0 
35 ever choice you make, it is neceſſary you. ſhould 
mate it ſoon. You know theſe people are in ſuſpence 


between bope and fear. It ts for your intereſt, 


both 10 deliver yourſelves as ſoon as poſſible from 
this care, and to take the advantage of their pre- 


8 ſent ſtate of uncertainty, either for inflitting puniſb- 


ment, or granting them pardon, before they have 
bad time 75 look _—_ =_ LE eee to. 
put it into your power to. make ſuch @ choice as 
you ſhould think t. Tt is yours now to deter- 
mine upon that which is moſt expedient for your- 
ſelves and the commonwealth. I need make 


no remark. upon the wiſdom and eloquence. of 


this diſcourſe : but I deſire the reader to ob- 
ſerve in whar is going to be decreed in reſpect 
to the Latines, how invariably the Roman 
people perſiſted to adhere to the maxims of 
government and rules of policy” eſtabliſhed from 
the foundation of the empire, the end of which 
was to attach the conquered ſtates to them for 
ever, and to make but one and the ſame peo- 
ple with them from thenceforth, by n | 
them the freedom of Rome. 
The diſcourſe of Camillus was generally | 
approved: but tho* the Senate did not heſitate 
in giving the preference to clemency, as the 
conduct of the States of Latium had been dif- 
IE. they believed it,neceflary to make ſome 
difference alſo in the treatment of them. The 
inhabitants of Lanuvium had the freedom of 
Rome granted them: they were permitted to 
uſe their own religious ceremonies, and it was 
decreed, that the temple and ſacred grove of 
Juno Soſpita ſhould be common to them with 


the Roman People. The people of Aricia, 


Nomentum, and Pedum, were alſo. made Ro- 


_ * Giizens, The . che Tuſculans n 


— war" «3 had 


_ 
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had was reſerved to them, -and the puniſhment Am. 5.5 


of their revolt was made to fall only upon ſome: 
1 articulars, who had been the ring- leaders of it. 
he people of Velitræ, who were anciently 
Roman ne were treated with great ri- 
gour, becauſe they had frequently tebelled be- 
fore. Their walls were demoliſhed ; and their 
Senators were ordered to quit the place, retire 
to the other ſide of the Liber, and never to 
appear more on this fide of that River under 
great penalties. Their lands were granted to a 
colony ſent thither: and as their number was, 
very conſiderable, the city was almoſt as well 
peopled as before. A new colony was alſo 
ſent to Antium, and the aneient inhabitants 
were granted permiſſion to joint if they thought - 
t. All their. ſhips of force, with which they | 
followed piracy were taken from them, and na- 
vigation was prohibited them. All of them 
were granted the freedom of Rome, Part of 
thoſe ſhips were brought to Rome and laid 
up in the Atſenals: the reſt were burnt, and 
the headꝭ or beaks of them employed as orna- 
ments for the 4ribunal-of harangues erected in 
the. Forum. 4..and from thence that tribunal de- 
rived the name of Raſtra. Fart of the country of 
Tiber and Præneſte were confiſcated, . not;only 
as a puniſhment for: their laſt revolt, which - 
they had been guilty of in common with the 
reſt of the Latines, but: becauſe; formerly; - in 
order to By off the Roman; Yoke, they had 
_ Joined the Gauls, a fierce. barous nation. 
The reſt, of che 125 0 wee depriyed, of * 
e right and. cuſtom ot allying, b marriages, - 
| trafficking with each other; a Ad of com . 
the fame common aſſemblies. The quality o 
Roman citizen, but without the right of Suf⸗ 


fragp, was Wanted to the Campanians, out of 
„ con- 


132 "Hy e O. 


5 de u. conſideration for their cavalry, who had eue 


to enter into the reyolt of the Latines: as alſo 
to the people of Fundi and Formiz, becauſe 
hey had always given the Roman. armies a 
ree paſſage thro' their country. The people 
ok Came, and Sueſſula had the. lame privilege. | 
dee 21 C. Ser iz Lowovs.'- 22 2 5G « 
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| uo 10 this Conſulſhip, a Veſtal called Mimicia, 

demned. who had rendered herſelf ſuſpected by too much 

care in adorning her 5 4 having been accu- 

ſed before the Pontiff, was convicted of having 

violated the law of chaſtiry; and ſuffered the 

uſual puniſhment of being buried alive. © 

 Pretorſhip - The Pretorſhip, which from its inflitution, 

de, during almoſt thirty years, had always been ex- 

4: #2427: erciſed by the Patricians, was given this year 70 
a Plebeian for the firſt time: his name was 

lilius Philo, an illuſtrious perſon, who hadalrea- 

dy been Conſul and Dictator. For in thoſe 

times the Romans made no difficulty i in accept-/ 

ing an inferior charge, after having filled the 

higheſt dignities. The Senate, who had 

not been able to exclude the Plebeians from the 

firſt offices of the ſtate, thought it needleſs” to 

give themſelves 24 trouble to \provent- them 


from e cſhip. etc n e 
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The Auſonians, WAR inhabited 'the city of. 
Cale, had taken arms in conjunction with the 
Sidicini their neighbours. They were . 
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M. Valerius wee and took the city of 
Cale. 
* Wine „„ ee 5 R. 421. 
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= 2 A colony of two thouſand five hundred citi- 
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Cx. Douir ius. 5 | AC * 
Dodvell places the firſt defrent of Aletander 
King of Epirus into Italy in this year. Hav- 
ing landed at Pæſtum, he firſt attacked the Lu- 
canians, and ravaged their country. The Sam- 
nites immediately flew to their aid. Thoſe two 
people were defeated in battle. Alexander made 
| an alliance with the Romans. 
The Cenſus was now taken, As the number of 
the citizens had been very much augmented by 
the new conqueſts, two Tribes- were added to 
the former in their favour: the Tribe Mzcta, ſo 
called from Caſtrum Macium, which was not 
far from Lanuvium; and the Tribe Scaptia, 
which takes its name from Scaptia, a ſmall 
town near Pedum. By this addition the Tribes 
amounted to the number of twenty. nine. 


M. Clamp 1vs Manenizen „ „ Re 04s 
C. VArERIuS Forfrus. 0 e 
This year was diſtinguiſhed by a ſad event, Roman la- 
occaſioned either by the — of the air, or an dies con- 
horrible crime, Livy" relates the ſecond cauſe at viaed of 


HE 5 
— This cih e fie the pete ae" its ter- N 
ritory. | Liv. I. 8: 


| K 3 . lange; 30. 18. 
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large z but obſerves, that it appeared doubtful to 
ſome authors. The principal perſons of the ci- 
ty, to the ſurprize of every body, died of diſ- 


.eaſes which ſeemed to be the ſame, - and al- 


moſt all with the ſame ſymptoms. In the trou- 
ble and alarm of the whole city in conſe- 


quence, a female ſlave went to Q. Fabius, afl. 
terwards ſirnamed Maximus, who was then 


Curule Zdile, and promiſed to diſcover, the 
cauſe of this mortality, provided ſhe might be 
protected from the conſequences with which the 
affair might be attended. Fabius immediately 
gave the Conſuls advice of this information, 


and they reported it to the Senate, who cauſed 


the aſſurances the ſlave demanded to be given 
her. She declared that the mortality was occa- 


ſioned by poiſon prepared by the Roman la- 


dies, and that if proper perſons were ſent with 


her, they would have evident proofs of what ſhe - 


ſaid. The Conſuls in conſequence went with 
her, ſurprized ſome ladies actually employed in 
preparing certain drugs over the fire, and found 


potions ready compoſed locked up in their 


keeping. They cauſed theſe potions to be car- 


ried into the Forum, and made twenty Roman 


ladies, in whoſe houſes they had been found, 
appear before them. Two of them, Cornelia 
and Sergia, were of the Patrician order, who 


ſaid that thoſe draughts were wholeſome remedies. 
The ſlave, who ſaw herſelf charged with falſe 
accuſation by that anſwer, inſiſted that them- 
ſelves ſhould take them to ſnew their innocence, 


Having cauſed the multitude to be removed, 


they conſulted together, boldly accepted the 


5 propoſal, and all periſhed immediately by their 


own crime. Their accomplices were inſtantly 


ſeized, and diſcovered a great number of ladies 


guily of * ſame * of — an hun- 
; dred 
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and twenty were condemned. The tribu- 2 123. 
for of Rome had never before taken cognizance 1855 
of the crime of poiſoning. 

Beſides what Livy ſays, that ſome nbors 
aſcribe the mortality of this year, not to poiſon, 
but to an epidemical diſeaſe 3 there is, in my 
opinion, ſeveral circumſtances in the relation it- 
ſelf, that make it little probable, eſpecially the 
number of near two hundred women convicted 
of this crime. Is it credible, that they ſhould 
keep a ſecret of that importance any time ſo in- 
violably, as not to let any circumſtance con- 

cerning it tranſpire and take air. 

However it were, this event is conſidered as 
an effect of the wrath of the Gods ; and in or- 
der to appeaſe it, recourſe was had to a cere- 
mony, already employed ſometimes in dange- 
rous conjunctures, which has been mentioned 
elſewhere: this was to drive a nail into the tem- 

ple of Jupiter. A Dictator was nominated for 1 


. ny N | 


L. Pari Tus Conxon, VVV 
r tn 242 
Dodwell adds a year in this place omitted by 
Livy, in which the perſons juſt mentioned were 
Conſals: Solinus ſays, that Alexandria in Egypt pohyhiſt. 
was built at this time. Livy poſtpones this © 35. 
event ſix years; which error is believed to pro- 
. ceed from the reſemblance between the names 
of the N cen n and thoſe of this 
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 Ciege 0 of Privernum, That city is tab,” War 
declared with the city of Palepolis. Diſpute 
concerning the pretended vicious creation of 4 
Dictator. Death of Alexande? King of Epirus. 
Mar with the Samnites renewed. Palzpolis 
taten. Regulation againſt creditors. War de- 
clared againſt the Veſlini. They are defeated. 
8 Curſor is declared DiFator againſt the 
 Samnites, His diſputes with Q Fabius bis ma- 
fler of the borſe, who had given battle contrary 
zo his orders, and whom be is for putling to 
death. He pardons him at laſt at the requeſt of 
the People. The troops diſguſted with the Die- 
tator, expreſs their diſcontent in a battle. He 
reconciles them. The Samnites are defeated, and "2 
] Hen a truce for a year. 


rr L. Papix ius CxAssus, U. 
e L. PrAur ius Venno. 
Siege of H E following years have no very re- 
_ Thins 1 markable event. The AÆdiles cauſed por- 
city is ta- ticos, from whence the chariots were to ſtart. in 
ken. the races, to be built at the entrance of the Cir« 
- ces. They were called carceres, goals. The 
ſiege of Privernum was now undertaken, whoſe 
inhabitants, in conjunction with thoſe of Fundi, 
ravaged the lands of their neig hbours, the allies 

of the Roman people, Whilſt two Conſular 
armies were employed in this ſiege, 4 report 5 
ſpread, that the Gauls approached, Rome, on 

the leaſt ſuſpicion of that nation's being in mo-̃ 
tion, took the alarm. Levies were immediately 
made, and. (a) the meaneſt workmen and ſhop- 


(a) Seiser quoque vul- litiz idoneum genus, exciti 
Sus, & ſelallarü, minimè mi- dicuntur. Liv. 


keepers, 5 
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5 th L | for ſervi f A. R. 425. 
WE gre ae 
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C. Praur ius. 1 
Mamercinus, to whom the war with the Gauls 
had fallen by lot, found, that the report concern- 
ing their march was without foundation. Plau- 
tius, the other Conſul, who had continued the 
liege of Privernum, ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of it, and ſent Vitruvius to Rome, the princi- 
pal author of this war, whom the Privernates 
ad put into his hand. He was a perſon of 
great power, not only at Fundi his country, but 
even at Rome, where he had a magnificent 
| houſe, It was demoliſhed, and he put to death. 
The walls of Privernum were levelled, and the 
Senate of that city baniſhed beyond the Tiber, 
as had been done in reſpect to that of Velitræ. 
Plautius, on his return to Rome, received 
the honour of a triumph. After that ſolemnity, 
which, according to cuſtom was followed with 
the puniſhment of the principal authors of the 
revolt, he aſſembled the Senate, to determine in 
reſpect to the fate of the Privernates, and the 
treatment they were to have. He repreſented, 
that the moſt criminal having ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment they deſerved, the multitude, who. 
had not given into this war on their own ac- 
cord, might be ſpared, aud the rather, becauſe 
the city of Privernum bordered on the Samnites, 
in whoſe amity no great confidence could be 
placed. Opinions differed exceedingly, accord- 
ing as the Senators were differently inclined to 
lenity or ſeverity. One of them having aſked 
the ambaſſadors of Privernum, what puniſn- 
ment he believed his countrymen deſerved: 
Mat, replied one of them, which thoſe yo 8 
| ; W 
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138 . 
— 425, who believe themfelves worthy of being ig free.” The 


Conſul, who perceived the bad effec this anfwer 
had produced, which was too haughty, and too 
little reſerved, for the preſent conjuncture, in 
order to afford him an opportunity of giving it 
a milder turn, interrogated him again with great 
goodneſs and in an amicable manner: Well, and 


ſuppoſe we ſhould entirely remit puniſhment, what 


peace would you obſerve with us in that caſe ? 4 


tain, and of 


fixed and perpetual peace, replied the ambaſſa- 
dors, if the conditions of it are equitable : uncer- 
ſhort duration, if otherwiſe. Some 
Senators were ſtill more offended at this ſecond 
anſwer, which they conſidered as a menace, and 
almoſt as a declaration of war : but the wiſeſt 


and moſt judicious thought otherwiſe of it, 


They repreſented, that the anſwer argued a man 
of courage, jealous of his liberty. And indeed, 

ſay they, can you believe that any people, or even 
private perſon, will voluntarily remain in a condi- 
tion with which be is diſcontented, and that be will 


not endeavour to extricate himſelf out of it as ſoon 
as de can? Peace is certain only for thoſe wwe 


| make it with a good will. 


No faith is to be expett- 
ed from a people by thoſe who would reduce them 
into ſlavery, The Conſul ſupported this opini- 
on, and ſaid loud enough to be heard by thoſe 
who thought in a different manner, That only thoſe 
who «were jealous of their liberty above all things," 
were worthy of becoming Romans. This opinion 


0 prevailed, and the freedom of Rome was grant- | 
| ed the Privernates. 


A colony was ſent this ſame: year to Ali; 


compoſed of three hundred citizens, to ao ot 


whom | two! acres "Or 1 5 were ande 
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mother colony was ſoon after ſens to ew 
gellæ. A certain largeſs was exerciſed this 
year for the firſt time, which became very com- 
mon afterwards,  M.. Flavius diſtributed raw 
fleſh amongſt the People (viſceratio) at his mo- 
ther's funeral. This liberality acquired him the 
office of Tribune, to which he was promoted . 
though abſent. 


The following year war was «declares againſt War 4 


Palæpolis. That city was ſituated very near 


Nan The inhabitants of thoſe two cities, 3 . 
which, properly ſpeaking, made but one, were lpoli.. 


originally of Cumæ; and Cumæ derived its 
origin from Chalcis in Eubcea, ſome citizens of 
which, after having firſt ſeized the iſles of .- 
naria and Pithecuſæ, removed at length to the 
continent, where they ſettled, and became 
very powerful. The city of Palæpolis, con- 
fiding in its own ſtrength, and the aid it expec- 
ted from the Samnires, who were but ill diſ- 
poſed to keep the peace with the Romans, and 
perhaps on the report of a plague's raging at 
; Rome, had committed abundance of hoſtilities 
: the lands of Capua and the Falemi. n 
as declared en Tran fore. Wes 
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The two new Conſuls divided deln in 
Publilius was ordered to attack the Greeks, that 
is to ſay Palæpololis, and Cornelius to have an 
eye upon the Samnites, in order to prevent 
Kn from — any * W _ 
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4. R. 428. vice, that the latter were certainly making pre- 
- 34 parations of war, and ſollicited their neighbours 
to join them, Rome cauſed complaints to be 
made to them by her deputies, to which they 
anſwered with an air of haughtineſs and pride, 

that ſufficiently argued their thoughts, and for 

what they were preparing. „„ 00; TOY - 
Diſpute The time for the election of Confuls ap- 
ny, proached. It was not thought proper to ſend 
| zendedy for either of the Conſuls actually in office, be- 
vicious cauſe their preſence was neceſſary in their ar- 
N not mies. Cornelius was ordered to create a Dic 
d ator for holding the aſſemblies, He nomi- 
_ nated M. Claudius Marcellus. The People had 
alſo decreed that Publilius, when his Conful- 
ſhip expired, ſhould continue the war againſt 
the Greeks in quality of Pro-Conſul, till it was 
abſolutely terminated. The Dictator however 
did not hold the aſſemblies, becauſe difficulties 
were ſtarted concerning his creation z and the 
Augurs, who were conſulted on the occaſion, 
| declared it vicious. The Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple roſe up ſtrongly againſt this declaration, 
and rendered it much ſuſpected, or rather ab- 
ſolutely ridiculous. For indeed, faid they, 
bow could the Augurs know that there was any 
defect in a creation, which the Conſul bad made 
in the night according to the uſual cuſtom, with 
all the neceſſary precautions to prevent the inter- 
fering of any obſtacle. There is no advice from 
um upon ibis bead, either to the Senate, or any 

"  pravate Perſon whatſoever, There is not à ſingle 
mortal, who ſays he has ſeen or beard any thing 
capable of diſturbing or preventing the auſpices. And 


do the Augurs then pretend, whilſt they" remain 


quiet bere in Rome, Io have the privilege of di. 
vining what paſſes at diſtance in the camp of the 
Romans? Why dts not perceive clearly, that the 
EV 7 e only 
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ably: defet® the Augurs find in the nomination f 4. R. 428. 
. Marcellus, is his being a Plebeian? Theſe re- OP 


|  flexjons appear very juſt, and unanſwerable. 


The Augurs however carried it, and an interreg- 

num took Place, which was ſucceeded by thir- 

teen more. At laſt C. Poetelius, and L. Papi- 

rius Mugillanus were elected Conſuls. It is 

under theſe Conſuls that Toy 12 Alexandria 
was Dale,” 905 


C. e II. i 5 AR, 428. 
88 Farrxius MoviLLawss. V Ae 12. 


1 places, but with better foundaltiony hk Death ef 
Fr of Alexander king of Epiros in the ſame fler rer 
year. Though that has no relation to the Ro- 22 
man hiſtory z however as that prince made war Liv. 1. 8. 
in Italy, Livy thought it merited a place here. hs > 
When the Tarentines preſſed him to come 
to Italy, he believed it incumbent upon him to 
conſult the oracle of Dodona, which is ſaid to 
have anſwered; that he ſhould ſhun the river 
Acheron, and: the city of Pandoſia, becauſe the 
deſtinies had: decreed; that he ſhould periſh 
there. This anſwer made him haſten his voy- 
age wo Italy, in order to remove from Pando- 

ſia a city of Epirus, and the: river Acheron, 
which xiſes in t e country of the Moloſſi, and 
5 2 itſelf into, the gulph' of 3 
(as it frequentty ha ; s Evy, en- 
deayourin 21 — ee utry into qur 
fate) ter having de defrareceho Bhurians and Lu- 


canians in ſeveral battles,” rakeniſcveral' towns 
from them, ſent three boncred perſons of the 
moſt illaſtrious families as hoſtages to Lad 8 
he halted near a city, which he did not 

was called Pandoſia, and ſeized three 3 


| Ss at ſome ſmall diſtance hom each other 
Ba. „ 


eee 
2 8 429. upon the frontiers of Bruttium and Loenniaf in 


A 


rb ges 1 Klus; cad. 


'©-323- order to ravage from. thence the country round 


about. Continual rains having laid it under 


water, and ſeparated the bodies of his army in 


ſuch a manner, that they were not in condi- 
tion to aid each other, two of thoſe bodies were 
cut in pieces by the enemy, who attacked them 


when they leaſt expected it, after which they 


turned their whole Ii againſt the king, The 
exiles of Lucania, who ſerved in his troops, 


. ſent to their countrymen; and promiſed. to de- 
liver the king, into their hands dead: or alive, 


upon condition of being reinſtated again at 
home. In this extreme danger, the king had 
the courage to open himfelf a way through 
the enemy with an handful of followers, and 
to kill the General of the Lucanians, who 
oppoſed him with his own hand. Drawing 
together his troops who had diſperſed” on 
all ſides in their flight, he arrived on the 
banks of à river, whoſe bridge though it had 
been lately carried away by the violent inun- 
dations, ſerved however to point out the pry 
ſage. As the troops were paſſing this ſtream 
with great difficulty, not knowing where it was 
fordable, a ſoldier quite exhauſted with fatigue, 
and frozen with fear, cried out: Ab unfortunate' 
river, it is with:reaſon they call thee Acberon. 
When the king heard that word, he im mediate- 
ly called to mind the anſwer of the oracle and 
ſtopp d ſhort, in doubt whether he ſhould paſs the 
river or not. But ſeeing the Lucanians advan- 
cing towards him, he Tow his ſword, and ſpur- 
red bis horſe into the current. He had ſcarce! 
entered it, when one of the Lucanian exiles: 
wounded him with a javelin, and he fell dead. 
The ſtream carried his body towards the ene- 


my, Who tore it in pieces, and did it an, 
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fand outr In the midſt of their fury, à 4. R. 422. 
woman 3 affliction ventured to ne Wa 
| herſelf to them, and aſked as a favour, that 
would grant her the remains of that un- 
fortunate dead body, which would ſerve her as 
a means for getting her huſband and children 
out of the hands of the enemy, who kept them 
riſoners. Her prayers and tears prevailed, 
and they deſiſted from inſulting the body, She 
paid the laſt duties to thoſe miſerable remains 
in the city of Conſentia, and put the king's 
bones into the hands of the enemy, who were at 
Metapontum, which were carried from thence 
into Epirus to Cleopatra his wife, and Olym- 
ias his ſiſter, of whom the latter was mother” - 
and the former ſiſter of Alexander the Great. 
The ceremony of the Lefiiternium was cele- : 


= brated. at Rome this year for the fifth time, as 


it had been for the third the 39 iſt year of Rome. 

IL.ivy does not ſpeak of the fourth. N 
The Conſuls who had been elected after ſeve- War r.. 
ral interregna, cauſed war to be declared a- neue . 
gainſt the Samnites in all the forms, and appli- e : 
ed themſelves entirely in making the neceffary” Liv. 1. 8. 
| * 1 for its ſucceſs. . 251 26. 
received aid, Which vhey'Whd not ex- e 

pect; : this was from the Lucanians and Apuli- 

ans, States whieh had never had any commerce 
with the Romans till then, and who came now 

of. themſelves to offer them their troops in the 
war againſt the Samnites. Their offer was ac“ 
cepted with joy and a' Kang 12 e er Wen 
coneluded with them. ä e 
The Romans eden de „cities Som the * Alliſe, 

'Samnites; and ravaged part of their lands. Calimbæ 
They had no leſs ſucceſs againſt the Greeks. 2 vr 


The eh _ ſent by the Samnites and ;ates: 
1 A 


429. 


8 
Ant. C. 3 23. 


1 108, 1 3 


an of Nola to the aid of Palæpolis, com- 
mitted exceſſive diſorders in that place. This 
induced the beſieg ed to ſurrender themſelyes to 
the Romans. They did ſo by the advice and 
aſſiſtance of two of their principal citizens, who 
having the addreſs to make the Samnites quit 
the city, under pretext of an important enter- 
prize againſt the enemy, introduced the Roman 
troops into the place. 5 
Publilius, after the taking af, the city, re- 


turned to Rome, where he received the honour 


Ib; c. 2. 


R 83 


againſt 


creditors. 


of à triumph. Two ſingular, diſtinctions in 
thoſe days, but which became very common 
afterwards, render that general's command re- 
markable in hiſtory. He was continued in au- 
thority under the title of Pro- conſul; and tris. 
umphed after the expiration of his office as 
Conſul. Theſe are wo. navelties, till liven! 
without example. 12 

A new war with 1 3 ſituated. in A 
very different region, began at this time to give 
Rome ſome perplexity. I defer ſpeaking upon 
that head, till the breaking out of that war in 
earneſt. i 

An odious and cruel violence, attempted, 
by a creditor, againſt the ſon of his debtor, 
who had put himſelf into his hands in his, 
father s ſtead, made way for a wiſe inſtitu- 
tion, by which the impriſoning of citizens 
for debt was prohibited. The eſtates. only, 
and not the perſons of debtors, were abandon» 


| ed to creditors. This regulation does not ſeem 


to have been always exactly obſerved, becauſe 


fſorty years after, it was neceſſary to renew My 
WE when the en ae to card eee 5 
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immediate decifion, to the Senate. The Veſti- 
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The firſt care of theſe Conſuls was to pro- Var d. 


zoſe an affair of importance, that required clared a- 
yy = ex th 


ni had lately joined the Samnites, with whom 1 | 


the Romans were actually at war. It was ap- defeated. 

prehended, that their example, if it remained © "ps l. 8, 

unpuniſhed, would become contagious, and. 

procure the Samnites more allies. But it was 

to be feared, in caſe of attacking the Veſtini, 

that the neighbouring States might take the 

alarm, and it was almoſt certain, that the Mar- 

ſi, Peligni and Marrucini, who altogether were 

not leſs formidable than the Samnites, would 

declare againſt Rome. The deliberation was 

delicate and perplexing. The boldeſt conduct, 

though it might ſeem the leaſt prudent, was 
referred, and war was declared againſt ho 

Vein. (a) The event ſhewed, that there is 


viſdom ſometimes in hazarding, and that 


timorous counſels are not always the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful. This war fell by lot to Brutus, and 
that againſt the Samnites to Camillus, The 
' armies of both took the field,” and the care of 
preſerving their own 'country prevented the 


enemy from Joining their troops. 


Camillus, whoſe province was the moſt im- Pairing 
rtant, having been rendered incapable of Curfor is 


ing the functions of it by a conſiderable —— 


illneſs, had orders to declare a Dictator. He e painſt the 


nominated L. Papirius Curfor, one of the aria 


greateſt generals Rome had ever produced, Liv.! 


who appointed Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, 47 1 


5 


maſter of the horſe, a young man of the 


(a) Eventus * fortes forturnmj juvare. 8 FE 
Vor. III. e 
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Theſe 
two perſons, {6 well matched one would think, 


if they were famous for the victories they gain- 
cd during their command, were ſtill more 
ſo for the difference that aroſe between them, : 
: — in / vyhich things were carried almoſt to the laſt 

extremities. as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 

'Every thing ſucceeded with Brutus on the fide | 
of the Veſtini. The ravaging of their country 
reduced them againſt their will to come to a 
battle, wherein they loſt moſt of their troops. It 
was bloody alſo on the fide of the Romans, Who 
bought this victory dear. They purſued the ene- 
my into their camp, which they ſoon abandoned 

| 3 refuge of their cities, moſt of which were 


Fabio . As to the DiQator, he was obliged, probably 


| 75 4 on account of ſome pretended neceſſary ceremo- 
g ts du- 


nies omitted at firſt, to return to Rome to 
Ling de conſult the auſpices, Upon quitting the army, 
abſence of of which he left the command to the maſter of 
the horſe, he expreſsly forbade him to fight in 
oy to Ba. abſence. But Fabius no ſooner ſaw him 
order, and ſet out, -than he conceived thoughts of forming 


gain;a fa-ſome enterprize, and eſpecially when he re- . 


= vic ceived advice of the enemies extreme negli- 


| | gence ſince the departure of Papirius. Biſ- 
-. 7 guſt to ſee the Dictator act deſpotically, as if tile 
fucceis of all things depended ſolely upon him, 

and the favourable occaſion which he thought 

be had of ſignalizing himſelf by a glorious 
action, made him forget the orders he had 
received not to fight. He made haſte to at- 


use tack the Samnites. The ſucceſs of the battle 


could not have been greater, if the Dictator 
had been there in perſon. The general and 
ſoldiers did their duty perfectly well, and 
dceney thouſand of the * were ll you - 
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the field.” Some: authors. eveh! ſaid, 48 Liu 
obſerves, that there were two battles, and thar 
Fabius was victorious in both. He took care 


to burn the ſpoils of the enemy, whether he 


had made a vow to that effect, which was com- 
mon enough, or rather did it to prevent the 


Dictator from deriving any honour from them, 


and their ſerving to adorn his triump. 


- Immediately after the action, Tues . 5 


455 4 


8 . | : 5 


By ” 


2 
. 
3 


viee to Rome of the victory, and: berry | 


ſed his letters to the Senate and not to the. - 


Dictator, thereby ſufficiently intimating,. that 


he had no thoughts of dividing the glory of 
E. ſucceſſes with him. The whole city was 


in, great joy upon this news: only Papirius did 


not ſhare in it, and expreſſed nothing but diſ- 


content and indignation, He immediately diſ- 
miſſed the Senate, which was actually aſſembled 
when this account came, and quitted it in the 
 higheft rage; declaring! loudly, that the maſter 
of the — had overcome 7 leſs than 


the authority of the dictatorſnip and military 
diſcipline, if his diſobedience paſſed with im- 


Punity. He immediately ſet out for the army, 
menacing Fabius in the moſt terrible manner. 


But, notwithſtanding all the expedition he 
made, ſome of Fabius's friends got to the camp 


before him. who flew from the city to give him 


notice, that the Dictator was upon che; point of 


arriving, reſolved to proceed with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. and not opening his month, except 


in praiſe- of are 8 ge in regard to his 5 


ſon. 27 K r 1 W809 £71 
"i Fabius, on the firſt news of the Dictator's 


| approaching arrival, inſtantly aſſembled the. 


ſoldiers, conjuring por that if they had, 


6% not wanted valour to defent the common | 
Wealth e N E enemies, they 
\ is 1 FO 85 L Wit 71d ieee . 
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A. R. 430. ( would have no leſs to ſave him, under whoſe 
re ene conduct they had gained the glorious victory 
from the tyrannical cruelty of the Dictator.“ 
And he endeavoured to make the indignation 
of Papirius paſs for an effect of envy, He comes, 
ſaid he, full of. a baſe and malignant jealouſy . of 
the good-fortune and merit, which be ſees with ro- 
gret in another. He is in deſpair, that the com- 
monwealth bas had any advantage in bis abſence; 

and had rather, if that were paſſible, transſar 

the victory to the Samnites, than ſee it on the fide 

of \the Romans. After ſame other reflections of 
the ſame nature, he added, in order to intereſt 
the whole army in his quarrel : © That them- 
* ſelves were attacked in his perſon. That 
the Dictator was no leſs incenſed againſt the 
V officers, and even ſoldiers, than againſt the 
©: maſter of the horſe, That he intended him 
as the firſt victim to his vengeance ;z but 
that it was with the view of exerciſing the 


_* ſame rigors afterwards againſt all the reſt: 


and the concluded with ſaying, That he 

4 put his fortune, life, and honour into their 

s hands.“ They all promiſed to defend him 

at the hazard of their lives. | 35 

The Dita - In the mean time the Dictator arrives, and 


ter on bis immediately ſummons the aſſembly. He cauſes 


Tabl. Fabius to be cited, and aſks him in the firſt 
bir tribu- place, whether it were not true, that he had 
val and is rbade him to fight ; and in the ſecond, whe- 


for P#11'5 ther he had not fought however. He ordered 


dall. him to anſwer diſtinctly to thoſe two queſtions, 


Fabius would have been at a great loſs to have 
done ſo; and accordingly uſed evaſions, Some- 
times he complained of having his judge and 
_ accuſer in the ſame perſon, Sometimes he 
cried out with a loud voice that he might de- 
ptive him of life, but not of the honour of an 
ä 


76 


0 
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with reproaches. But theſe looſe, and at the 
ſame time, offenſive diſcourſes, only ſerved to 
'irritate the Dictator, who ordered his lictors to 
ſeize the maſter of the horſe. Fabius ar the 


| _ "fame time called upon the foldiers'for aid, and 


having diſengaged himſelf from the Hor, 
took refuge in the midſt of the army, who re- 
_ ceived, and ſurrounded him. The camp was in 
a dreadful tumult. Here prayers were heard, 


* and there menaces. Thoſe who were near the | 
' DiQator's tribunal, fearing to be known, as 


might eaſily happen, contented themſelves with 
 conjuring him to pardon the maſter of the 


horſe, and not to condemn the whole army with | 


him. But thoſe who were at the extremity of 


the aſſembly, and the troops who ſurrounded 


Fabius, vented bold invectives aloud againſt the 
' inflexible cruelty of the Dictator. At ng ; 


. Papirius's lieutenants,” who were near his 


affair, and to take time to 1 of it ſe- 
4 riouſly and in cool blood. reſented 
to him, that the maſter of a horſe's fault, 
% which proceeded rather from his youth than 
44 badneſs of dif ofition,. had been ſufficiently 


„ puniſhed, and his victory diſhonoured. They 
3 Lonjuted him not to carry things to extre- 


e mities, and not finally to degrade by an 


a = & — 


— * f 


4 {3p him, they defired him to caſt his eyes 
upon that multitude juſt ready to revolt ob- 


wn 


ignominious puniſhment, both'a young man 
&« of extraordinary merit, and his father a per- 


« ſon of Hans) diſtinguiſhed worth in fo many . 
e reſpects , with the whole e houſe of 


the 2 
Seeing that theſe des chad no im reſſion 


155 * the ſame time that it did not conſiſt 
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| "fon, ie deſired him to defer the decifion of tr 2 
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' 4. . dle. « eiter with bis age or wiſdom, 70 avgmen nt 
te the rage he ſaw. too cn already, 
ande furniſh matter for a ſedition juſt pon 
| * * Point of breaking out: they added, that 
5 ay would impute it to F. abius, who wes 
| * forravoiding the puniſhment with which he 
«6 wag menaced, but to the Dictator, if, blind- 
©, ed by his rage, he exaſperated the multitude 
46 iet bim by obſtinately perſiſting to abate 
e them nothing of his 8 That to conclude, 
e Jeſt he might think that they ſpoke i in that 
4 manner meerly out of favour to Fabius, they 
% were ready to affirm upon oath, that they did 
not think it for the good of the common- 
00 wealth i in the preſent conjundture to puniſh * 
crime of Fabius. 
| \ Theſe remonſtrances rather enraged Pap irius 
1 | againſt the lieutenants, than rendered bim leſs 
IS - - inflexible in reſpect to Fabius. He command- 
1 oF ed them to * his tribunal and then ordered 
1 ſilence to be made. But * horrible noiſe, t hat 
1 continued, prevented either himſelf or his offi- 
"'cers from being heard. At length night, as 
ſometimes happens i in battles, ſeparated Nate 
TS  verſgrics. 3 33 
Fabiu The maſter of the Jn was ordered t to ap- 
takes re- pear the next day. But by the advice, of his 
— friends, ho repreſented to him, that the anger 
Dinar, Of Papirius would only be the more violent. in 
Volles effect of ee he fled to Rome in the 
4 aa night, and by the advice of his father, who had 
8050 three ec Conſul and Dictator, aſſem- 
bled the Senate. Whilſt he was declaiming 
7:-againſt the rigor and injuſtice, of his general, on 
© 84 2 —.— noiſe of 1 0 Lictors removing the 
c R It was th the Di a- 
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the maſter of the bote, had followed him 4.3 
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The quarrel vas renewed, ,and Pap ior 


- the principal perſons of the Senate, and 5 
whole Senate, demand grace for him... Per- 
ſiſted inflexibly in his eflokaven M. Na 
father of the maſter of the Dork bad then "IG 
courſe to che laſt refuge yhat remained, and ad- © 
dreſſing himſelf to the Dictator: . nothing, | 
faid be, 3s capable of moving you, "neither tbe aus 
| thority: ibe Stnaie, the age df an _unfortunale - 
father,” whom you. ore. ted 9. deprive os bis 
only confolation, the merit and no of a maſter 
'of the" horſe, nominated, by: pear 5 nor, laftly, 
prayers, 'wbich often make \the moſt obſtinate ene- 
mies relent, and diſarm the anger of te gods: 1 
pitt myſelf under the proteftion of the \ Tridungs 
and appeal to the People, and becauſe: you will 
not comply: either with the judgment of the army, 
or that of the Senates, I make the People our judges, | 
"wwbo certainly have more potuer than your Ditator- T 
© ſhip gives you. Let us ſee whether you will 72 to - _ mn 
_ Oh appeal, to. wbich Tallus Hoſe, 1 ne. of 2 Hi 
In confequents of this appeal, they removed 2 
the Forum. The Dictator aſcended the tribunal | 
for harangues followed by, very few. The Maſter 
of the horſe did. the ſame, accompanied by all | 
the moſt ilbuſtrĩous perſons of the city. 'Papi- 
rius at firſt ordered him to go down, and his 
 -*father Arie him, ſaid to the Dictator, u 
e in making us gon into a a Pace, 
x i where, though we were. 2 
— "wide 1 92 0 


male ourſelues he bear 
v not oontin ned e but tumuſtugus 
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— Gs: and made the noiſe ceaſe, He accuſed 
papirius of pride and cruelty. He quoted himſelf : 
by way of example, repreſenting, That he had 
© been Dictator alſo at Rome, but that he had 
tc never treated any one whatſoever, Plebeian,of- 
0 ficer, orſaldier, injuriouſſy. That Papirius ſought 
* to acquire a victory over a Roman general, as 
« over the chiefs of the enemy. What diffe- 
<< rence was there between the wiſe moderation 
K of the ancients, and the haughty cruelty, upon 
* which people valued themſelves now - a: days 
<« And he related on this occaſion, the examples 
of many great men, who had ſignalized 
44 Mhenltire only by their lenity in reſpe& to 
generals, who had failed in their duty 
« either againſt themſelves, or the common- 
1 Ko wealth. He added, that the Roman people, 
F : d& whoſe. authority is ſovereign, ' had never 
#4 | *. carried its anger farther againſt thoſe, Who 
_ . had loſt armies by their temerity and igno- 
'q 4 france, than by condemning them in ſome 
1 4 fine; but that none of them had hitherto 
1 8 been puniſhed with death for having ſuc- 
=_ 9 1 Sed ill. That now the rods and axes 
| « pere to be em ployed againſt the generals of 
Wy the Roman people, who had obtained glo- 
« rjous victories, a treatment which could not 
„ rightfully: have been uſed againſt them, even 
though they had been defeated. And was 
tit conſiſtent, whilſt the the whole city was 
*. rejoicing and Wer ty ſacrifices of thankſ- 
giving in the temples for the advantages gained 
_ $* by Fabius over the enemy, that Fabius himſelf 
e ſhould be led to execution in the preſence of 
the people, and in the ſight of the ſame gods, 
| « whom he had not invoked in vain, and 
10 eee he had experienced i in the 


„ two. battles he had fought, What grief 
would 


„ 
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«© would that be for the Roman army]! What 4.76.2. 
© matter of triumph to the enemy! He vented © 
theſe complaints imploring the aid of gods 
and men, and with a flood of tears: tenderly 
embraced his fon 
© © Fabius had the majeſty of the Senate, the fa- 
vour of the People, the protection of the Tri- 
bunes, and the ardent wiſhes. of the army, on 
his fide. Papirius, on the contrary, inſiſted 
ſtrongly upon the authority of the ſupreme com- 
mand, confidered till then as ſacred and invio- | WM 
'Jable, military diſcipline, the orders of the Di- 3B 
ctator always reſpected. as oracles, the example By 
of Manlius, and paternal tenderneſs ſacrificed to. 
the State, He authorized himſelf alſo by the 
puniſhment inflicted by Brutus, founder of the 
commonwealth, upon his two ſons. But now, 
| faid he, /oft and indulgent fathers, eaſy old men, 
 _ reckon the Diftator's authority as nothing, and par- 
don à young man be ſubverſion of military diſci- 
pline, as a matter of little conſequence. + As for me, 
I Hall continue fixed in my reſolution, and will 
abate nothing of the juſt ſeverity of the law, in re- 
* gard to one who bas fought in contempt at once of 
my orders and religion, at a time when the auſpices 
_ were doubtful and uncertain. It is not in my power 
to prevent the majeſty of the ſupreme command from 
Being violated : but: Papirius will never violate it 
in any thing by bis own act. I deſire that the Tri- 
| bunitian power, 'which is inviolable, may itſelf not 
violate, by its oppoſition, the ſacred rights of that 
command, and that the Roman People do not ren- 
dier vile, and deſtroy in my perſon, the authority FA 
the Difatorſbip, arid the Diftatorſbip itſelf, 1f 
' that. be done notwithſtanding my remonſtrances, 
poſterity ſhall not blame L. Papirius for it, but the 
Tirvibunes and the inconſiderate judgment of the Peo- 
Pie, when: military diſcipline being once * 


AE: he. the private ſoldier ſhall no longer: ob err 
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on, the Centurion the Tribune, the Tribung 
Lieutenant. general, the Lieutenant. general 2 — 
ful, nor the Maſter of the horſe the Bp, Whew 
neither men nor Gods ſhall be reſpetted any longer | 
"when the orders of the generals, and the auſpices 
Hall be obſerved no more 3 when the troops ſoa * oo 
pPerſe on all fides' at their pleaſure without Res . 
wben, forgetting "the religion. of their oath | 
baving no guide but licentiouſneſs, they, Pa 5 * 
the ſer vice at will; :when they ſhall Zo. to their 
colours no longer, "aſſemble no longer when ordered, 
' *"ditmewiſh no * between day and night, whe- 
lber 'tbey are in a favourable or NY. 
pot, and. art to figbt with or without the order of 
e "ther general; when they all 10 longer take any 
care 10 follow their colours, or keep their ranks ; 
in a word," that the foldiery, inſtead of being go- 
verned, as they always have been, by their oaths 
and inviolable cuſtoms, ſhall become an, beadlong 
0 bandit, without rule and without law : Tribunes 
of the Pebpie, will you be reſponſible for theſe enor- 
mois difor ders to all jucceeding times, and take up- 
on your own "bends the horror of all theſe crimes, 
for the fake of r Fabius in bis diſobedi- 
ence ?. 
. words na weh a a Dk tone, 
_ andan air of 2 made a terrible Tre oh: 
upon the People, each citizen conſidering Fm 
as ſo many curſes, which he, was going to 
upon himſelf, in caſe he ventured. to be | 
any farther. Phe Tribunes in particular were 


© ror in conſequente, that they did not know ; 
«+ where they were; and * dread almoſt 
dene, tha in ot him whoſe defence . 
, they "bad undertaken. But the Roman People 9 


...cxrrieated them onr of this di ulty,. in having” 
5 retour 


ſo much'confoanded, and ſeized with ſuch a ter- 
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[baits to prayine and conjuring the Dictater . R. 430 
n 15 | Br ue ade of the: e 
The Tribunes, following the People's example, 
united Wich them in their requeſt 3 Whilſt Fabi- 
us the elder, and young Fabius, threw them- 
ſelves at the feet of Papirius, imploring him 
With tears to ſuffer himſelf to be moved. | 
The Dictator then having cauſed ſilence to be The Dig. | 
made, ſpoke as follows. TI am ſatisfied : Mili. OW . 
"tary di icipline, the majeſty of the ſupreme com- 125 1 
mand. which ran the riſque this day of being for the requeſt =_ 
ever aboliſhed, bave at legt triumpbed. Fabius, 8 * 
obo preſumed o fight contrary 10 the orders of bis / | 
general, has not defended bimſelf as innocent, but 
"acknowledged himſelf guilty. He obtains pardon 
for bis crime by the prayers of the Roman People 
and the Tribunes, who af life for kim ud grave, 
vt as a juſtice. Live then, Q Fabius, a thouſand 
" limes more happy by the. unanimity of your fellow- 
" citizens in intereſting themſelves for you, "than by 
be vittor which gave you ſo much joy, Live, 
after having committed a crime, "which your own 
x father would not have forgiven you, had be been in 
my place. You may mate your peace with ine 
© tobenever you pleaſe.” Bus for the Roman Purple. 
. 5 whom, you are indebted for your life, know that 
| wits 90% mark you can give them of your oo 
5 js to learn from what has paſſed ibis day, to 
Mvely, ' as well in peace as war, thoſe 
2 ave 4 Ln authority over you. 
ko Thus ended this great q quarrel.' The Senate k 
And WG full of Joy, re- conducted Papirius + 
in a body, co ing Hl he Dictator and  *© 
_ "maſter. of the horſe: with an equal" effuſion of 
2 heart. Evtry body. believed, that the military 
8 dite had been Ls leſs enforced by the dan- 
ger Fabius had ran, than by the cruel puniſn - 
„ young Mantis, * ee... 


- ze * 
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A. R. 430. hius his office. The Dictator depoſed him, and 
n another maſter of the horſe in his 
It does not belong to me to decide upon the 
conduct of theſe great men, | whoſe views were 
ſo much ſuperior, and who knew how far the 
good of the commonwealth required, that ſeve- 
rity and lenity ſhould be carried. It cannot be 
denied, but that military diſcipline made it ne- 
ceſſary, that Fabius, who had deſerved death 
by his diſobedience, ſhould not obtain pardon 
till after having experienced all the danger of 
puniſhment, and that pardon ſhould be granted 
him under the name of a grace and as to a cri- 
minal. The offer Papirius makes of being re- 
conciled to him when he pleaſed, ſufficiently 
argues, that he did not act from paſſion. But 
in my opinion, after all that had paſſed, which 
muſt have left a deep wound in the heart of a 
young Roman of Fabius's character, a pardon 
without reſerve, mingled with ſome exterior 
marks of affection and tenderneſs, would have 
been very proper, if not to have healed that 
wound entirely, at leaſt to have ſoftened and 
abated the ſmart of it. The ſequel of the hi- 
ſtory will ſhew, that Fabius always retained a 
. warm reſentment of the affront he had received. 
The troops It happened this year, as often as the Dicta- 
Agena tor removed from the army, that the Samnites 
—_— put themſelves in motion, and ſeemed deſirous 
Stab thety to come to a battle. But M. Valerius, the 
animcfity, lieutenant- general, who commanded in the 
in a bal. camp, had Fabius's example before his eyes, 
which made him leſs afraid of the enemy's at- 
tacks, than the inexorable anger of the Dicta- 
tor. For this reaſon, when ſome foragers had 
f lauallen into an ambuſcade, wherein they were de- 
f eleateg, it was believed that the lieutenant would 


i * | 
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of the Dictator had not prevented him. This * 


_ circumſtance diſguſted the troops ſtill more in 
reſpe& to him, who were already much diſſa- 
tisfied with his inflexible rigour in the caſe of 


Fabius, and his having granted that to the 


prayers of the People, which he had obſtinately 


refuſed to them. 
When the Dictator returned to the camp, his 


arrival neither gave much joy to his troops, nor 
much fear to the enemy. The next day, whe- . 


ther the latter were ignorant of his return, or 


did not pay much regard to it, they approached 


the Roman camp in order of battle. Papirius 
immediately marched out againſt them, and 
| ſhewed in the battle, of how great conſequence 

the merit and ability of a ſingle man is ſome- 
times to an army. For it was agreed on all 


hands, that the war with the Samnites might 
have been terminated this day with ſucceſs, if 


the troops had ſupported their general, ſo hap- 
pily had he known how to take all advantages, 
Buc the ſoldiers were expreſs] 7 wanting in their 
duty, to obſcure the glory of their leader, and 


to prevent him from gaining the victory, The 
Samnites had moſt killed, and the Romans 


moſt wounded. The Dictator rightly percei- 
ved what had been the obſtacle to his victory, 
and that it was neceſſary to moderate the haugh- 
tineſs of his diſpoſition, and mingle mildneſs 


with ſeverity, With this view, taking his The Dia- 
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Laws ae them, if the ſtri& and terrible orders 1 R. 5 430. 


322. 


lieutenants along with him, he went to viſit the 7 , 


wounded, and putting his head into their tents, „ 
aſked each of them how they did, and gave his bin. 


lieutenants, Tribunes, and other officers, expreſs 
orders that they ſhould want for nothing, He 
acquitted himſelf with ſo much dexterity of a 


Care very 3 in itſelf, that in his ob x 


yours 


ciles his 
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2. N. 43% vours to re- inſtate the health of the. body 


Ant · C. 322+ 
+: 5 


The Sam- 
ates are 
conquered, 
and obtain 
a truce for 
& y ar. 


perfectly cured the diſorders of the mind, for 
canciliated their favour in a wonderful manner. 
This victory over himſelf ſoon Procured him a 
one over the Samnites. 


When his army was entirely recovered, he 
attacked the enemy with entire aſſurance as well 
in reſpect to himſelf as the troops, of obtaining 
the victory. Accordingly he gave them ſo 
great a defeat, that from thenceforth they did 
not dare to ſhew themſelves any more in the 
field againſt him. He afterwards led his victo- 
rious army into the enemy's country, wherever 


the hopes of booty invited him, without finding 


any reſiſtance. And what augmented the ardor 
of the ſoldiers, was his abandoning all the ſpoils 
to them. The Samnites, diſcouraged by ſo 
many loſſes, demanded peace of the Dictator. 


After having agreed with them, that they ſhould 


give each 4 his ſoldiers an habit and a year's 


pay, he referred them to the Senate. The Dicta- 


tor re-entered Rome in triumph, The Samnites 


could obtain "ys: a truce for a year, 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


BOOK: Ea NINTH. 


year of Rome. 
0 e e. . 


The Samnites break the truce, and are 1 de- 
« ſeated.” They: make their ſubmiſſion, and are 
- "refuſed peace. Pontius, general.of the Samnites, 
 Feſtores their courage, and makes them take arms. 


Hs lays an ambuſcade for the Romans near Cau- 


hum: ibo latter piue into it precipitately. Their 
army is ſhut up between two dęſiles. Pontius 
2 As the wiſe advice of Herennius bis father. 


Romans are reduced by necdſity to hccept 
the bard conditions impoſed on tbem. Pontius 
naten them paſ3 under the yoke, after which be 
. eee, them, keeping fix hundred Knights as 

© ! boſtapes for the aervance of the convemion made 
* | with the Conſuls. Profound dejeftion of the ſol- | 


diers, when they paſs through Capua, and af. 


© 3 The convention is declared void, by 


" * 
P n — — | 


In 18 owe © wink contains ck ahi I 

of twenty-five years, from the war 

1 with the Samnites and the defeat of 
the Romans at the Furce Caudinæ, the 431ſt;- © 
year, till the war with the Hetrurians the n 5 
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the advice of Poſtumius, who had concluded and 
hened it bim/dlf as Conſul. Himſelf, bis collegue, 
and all the officers who had ſigned the conven- 
tion, are delivered up to Pontius, who refuſes ib 
receive them. The Samnites loſe two battles. 
They are made to paſs under the yoke. Luceria 
is taken, and the ſix hundred boſtages confined _ 
in it reſtored to tbe Romans. Praiſe of Pa 2 : 
"Curſor, 


AR. 1 C. 807 1610 Loniovs: rd 


Aut. C. « ; 
. Q. AvLivs CERRETANUS. | 7 5 
De Sam- E have ſcen that the Samnites, after hav». 
7 - —_ ing been defeated. more than once by the 


> Gator Papirius Curſor, and reduced by their 
tirly de- lofies to demand peace of the Senate, had been 
rated. able to obtain only a truce for a year, and That 


hey make 


= az. they did not keep the whole term. Aſſoon as 
mi/im, they were apprized, that Papirius, after having 
21d are re- nominated, C. Sulpicius and Q. Aulius Conſuls, 
Laſed peace. had abdicated the Dictatorſhip, they took up 
arms again, with no better ſucceſs than before. 

They did not dare to face the Roman army, 

but kept themſelves ſhut up in their cities. 

Their country, and that of the Apulians, whom 

they had brought into their party, were rava- 

ged, during which they did not ſeem to have 


| any thoughts of — to. * 38 


A. K. 43 Q. Fazivs. 5 
Te . bas L. FuLvivs. . ND 
Ihe Samnites ſhewed more courage he year 
following, and attacked the Roman army firſt. 

The battle was one of the rudeſt and moſt ob- 
ſtinate. Victory was long doubtful: but at laſt 
it declared entirely for the ee and, the 
RUE were Cut to Piece. SE "This 


* 9 ** 
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Fabius, F vrvrus, Conſuls. 


* «t 


This defeat, which coſt the Samnites their beſt 2 R. 432. 


troo , exceedingly afflicted the nation. They 
ſaid oudly i in all the (a) aſſemblies, it was no 
wonder that a war undertaken againft the faith 
of. treaties, and wherein they had the Gods ra- 
ther than men for enemies, was attended with 
ill ſucceſs. That it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
appeaſe the wrath of heaven: that the queſtion 
only was to conſider, whether that was to be 
done by the blood and death of a ſmall number 
of criminals, or by the entire ruin of the Peo- 
ple, who had no ſhare in that prevarication. 
They went ſo far as to name the principal au- 
thors of the rupture, at the head of whom they 
placed one Brutulus Papius. He was a man of 
great birth, and ſtill greater credit, who was 
known to have induced the Samnites more than 
any one elſe to break the truce with the Ro- 
mans. The Prætors, obliged to bring the affair 
relating to him into deliberation, ordained by a 
decree, That Brutulus Papius ſhould be deli- 
* yered up to the Romans: that all the ſpoils 
< and priſoners taken from the Romans, ſhould 
« be ſent with him to Rome; and that fariſ- 
“faction ſhould be given them for all the grie- 
v yancesof which they! be d ſent heralds to Sam- 
% nium to complain.“ The decree was execu- 
ted, and in conſequence the body of Brutulus, 
who had prevented the pyniſhment by a volun- 
tary death, was carried to Rome with all his 
a The Roman people v would receive on- 
ly the priſoners, and ſuch part of the ſpoils as 
were claimed by their owners. The deputies of 
the Samnites returned Fair w been able | 


to obtain peace. = * : 4 


0 a) Minimè id quidem l= F 3 ab auen ho- 
rum eſſe, ſi impio bello & minibus, nihil Proſpere age 
contra fœdus ſuſcepto infeſti- rent. Liv. [ 
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162 VzTvurIvs, Pos ruuilus, Conſuls. 
A B. 432. ] de not know whether the honour of the laſt 
* victory, of which I have juſt ſpoke, is to be - 

aſcribed to the Conſuls, or to a Dictator, who 

was nominated this year. It is certain, that 
Aulus Cornelius was Dictator, But ſome au- 

thors relate, that he was only created to dif- 

charge a function in the Roman games in the 

room of the Prætor, who was very ill ar that 

time; which was to give the 5 2 for chs 
ſtarting of the chariots. 


l | T.Vzrurvs Carvinvs II. 
8 Sp. PosTUMIUS ALBINUS II. 


Pontins, The return of the Deputies ſhould, one would 
_ 1 gf think, occaſion a great conſternation amongſt 
vibes, con. the Samnites : but it produced a quite contrary 
. fol-s, and effect. Caius Pontius, a perſon of very great 
make: tm military abilities, was "then their general, His 
_— 1˙9. father Herennius paſſed for the wiſeſt and moſt 
1,3. © judicious man of his age. Cicero tell us, this 
laſt had been acquainted with Architas of Ta- 
rentum, a famous philoſopher and mathema- 
tician, who in a converſation, at which Plato 

* was preſent, proved, that the pleaſures of the 
body were the ſource of the moſt fatal evils to 
mankind. What will be ſoon ſaid of this He- 
rennius, will ſhew, that his reputation for a 
man of wiſdom and counſel was not without 

Tourdation. 

Pontius, his n Gro after the return of the 
Depuries, called an aſſembly, to which he ſpoke 
un theſe terms. Do not believe, Samnites, that © 
or deputation bas been vain and ineſfectual. I 
"bas expiated the dong which we bad ener 


Plato came 15 Wa and Ap. Claudius, the eb. | 
in the Cena of L. Furius or + Rome. 


in 
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in breaking the treaties, and appeaſed the anger of 
the gods juſtly provoked, If it be evident, that it 


; 


A R. 


Aut. O 


2was the will of the gods to force US by our loſſes | 


to ſatisfy the Romans for the grievances they had 
ſuffered from us, it is no leſi clear, that it was 
not their will, that our ſatisfaftion ſhould be re- 
ceived with ſo much. baughtineſs and contempt. 
What is there more in our power to do either for 


appeaſing the gods, or for ſatisfying men, than 


what we have done? We have returned them. all 


ve had taken from them, and that appertained to : 


us by the right of war. Not being able to deli- 
ver up the authors of the rupture alive, we baus 
delivered up their bodies. We have carried their 
eftates to Rome, that nothing which belonged to 


the guilty might remain amongſt us. And could 


the Romans require any thing more of us? We 
are willing to take any people of the earth for ar- 
biters and judges of the caſe between us. But if 
| there be no protection in human laws for the weak 
againſt thoſe that are ſtrong : we will have recourſe 


to the gods, the avengers of pride and inſolence.. 


Du have no occaſion, Samnites, to deliberate up- 
on the choice you ought to make. The war is juſt, 
_ when it is neceſſary ; and arms lawful, when they 


are our only reſource. (a) Therefore, as in all 


' human undertakings the only queſtion is to know, 
 evhether the gods are for or againſt us, be aſſured 
that as in all preceding wars you have rather 
afted againſt the gods than againſt men, in this 
which you are going to undertake, you will have 
thoſe ſame gods for gour guides and protectors. 


(a) Proinde, cum rerum 
humanarum maximum mo- 
mentum ſit, quam propitiis 
rem, quam adverſis agant 
dis; pro certo habere, POM or 


quod adſit, ducibus ipſis diis 
geſturos. Liv. 
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Th 


* 
* * 


ora bella adverſus deos magjs 
quam homines geſſiſſe ; hog Fo 
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This diſcourſe filled the whole People with 
23 — courage, and ardor. Pontius, to make 
2 an the beſt of thoſe happy diſpoſitions made his 
ambyſeade troops take the field immediately. As he could 
for the Ro- 
Han, 1-2, not with reaſon flatter himſelf, that the Sam- 
Caudium : nites would be too hard for the Roman army 
they fall by open force, which had always miſcarried 
_ 1 hitherto, he reſolved to employ ſtratagem a- 
Teir ar. gainſt thoſe formidable enemies. He marched 
mics are with as little noiſe as poſſible to incamp near 
2 2 Caudium, a little village between Capua and 
| a:files. Beneventum; and knowing that the Conſuls 
| were not far off with their army, he diſguiſed 
ten of his ſoldiers like ſhepherds, gave them 
flocks to drive in different places, but always 
on the ſide towards the Roman camp, and or- 
dered all of them to ſay in conformity with each 
other, when they ſhould be taken and carried 
to the Conſuls, as could not fail to happen, that 
the army of the Samnites was actually befiegii 18 

Luceria in Apulia, and that the place, who 
inhabitants were faithful allies of the Romans, 
was reduced to great extremities. This report, 
which Pontius had before expreſly cauſed to be 
ſpread, had already reached the camp of the 
Conſuls. The account of the priſoners left no 
room to doubt it, and eſpecially as they all a- 
greed in their ſtory with each other. All that 

Pontius had foreſeen, happened. The Conſuls 
gave into the ſnare, and believing it neceſſary 
to aid an allied city immediately, that was in 
great danger, they conſulted no farther, except 
upon the route they were to take. There were 
two ways thither. The one ſafeſt, but farther: 
: dhe other ſhort, but dangerous, becauſe it was 
neeeſſary to paſs two defiles, joined together by 
a circle of mountains, that left a plain of ſuffi- 

_ ciently large extent in the midſt, The latter 
| OR | was 


though 
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was however preferred, becauſe the Romans 4. R. 22 


t they could never arrive ſoon enough at 
Luceria. They paſſed the firſt defile, but when 
they came to the ſecond, they found the en- 
trance barricadoed with a great quantity of 
trunks of trees and great ſtones, that formed a 
kind of rampart. 
wards they perceived the neighbouring hills en- 
tirely covered with the enemy. They then re- 
turned precipitately in order to regain the other 


Upon caſting their eyes up- 


opening : but found that alſo barred, and 


ſted as at the firſt, They 


the Samnites po 


| halted of themſelves, ſeized with an aſtoniſn- 


ment and terror, that ſeemed to have de- 


prived them at once of all ſenſe and motion. 
They looked upon each other, as if each was in 
Kage of finding that counſel and refuge in their 


companion, which they had not im them. 


ſelves. | 
' Afterwards when they ſaw that the Conſuls 


| tents were pitching, and that ſome ſoldiers were 


preparing inſtruments for breaking ground, and 
throwing up intrenchments, though they rightly 


perceived, that their utter incapacity of find». 


ing any reſource, or means for defending them- 
ſelves, was upon the point of expoſing their 


works to the enemy's laughter z however, 
not to add by their own fault to all the miſ- 


Fortunes with which they were overwhelmed, 
| each on his own ſide, without being exhorted 


or ordered by any one, applied himſelf to for- 


_ -tify the camp along the ſide of a brook, own- 
me time not without ſhame and 


- ing at the 
grief, that all the pains they took were en- 
tirely vain ; beſides which the enemy from the 


tops of the mountains rallied them bitterly to 
The Conſuls thought it to no pur- 


that effect. 


pou to aſſemble the council of war, The 


prin- 
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$433 principal officers came to them of themſelves : 
and the ſoldiers in throngs at the ſame time de- 


A. R 
Ant. C 
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manded an aid from their generals, which, ſays 


| Livy, they could hardly hope from the gods. 


The council paſſed in uncertain confuſed: opini- 
ons. Every one judged according to his genius 
and diſpoſition. Some were for endeavouring 


to force the barricadoes, or to climb the moun- 


tains. Others repreſented the impoſſibility of 
ſucceeding either in the one or the other of thoſe _ 
attempts. Theſe reflections employed them the 
whole night, without their thinking either of 
nouriſhment or repoſe, and without being able 
to conclude any thing. . 

T be Samnites, on their ſide, were in no leſs 
perplexity, but of a different kind, not know - 
ing what choice they ſhould make, in order to 

improve ſo happy an occaſion as the preſent to 


the utmoſt. As they could not determine this 


point themſelves, they reſolved to ſend to con- 
ſult Herennius Pontius, the general's father, up- 


on it. He was very much advanced in years, 


and had renounced not only all military, but 
all other affairs and employments whatſoever, 
However, in a body infirm with age, he re- 
tained a lively wit and ſolid judgment. When 
therefore he was informed, that the Romans 
were ſhut up in the defiles of Caudium, he an- 


| ſwered the perſon who came from his ſon to 


conſult him, that his advice was, to let them all 
depart aſſoon as poſſible without the leaſt hurt, 
This advice was rejected by every body, and 
perſons were ſent to him again to know, whe- 
ther he had nothing better to ſay. To this ſe- 


cCond deputation he adviſed, that they ſhould 


kill the Romans, and not let a ſingle man of 
„VVV 


Anſwers 


Verunlus, PosTuM1vs, Conſuls. 
Anſwers ſo oppoſite, which reſembled the 4. 288 


obſcurity of oracles, occaſioned great ſurprize. 


They appeared to ſeveral, and in particular to 


the ſon of Herennius (who does not ſeem very 


reſpectful on this occaſion to his father) as marks 


of the weakneſs of his years. It was however 
reſolved, that he ſhould come to the camp. The 


good old man conſented, and when he was in 


the council; adhered to the two opinions he had 
given before, contenting himſelf with adding 
the reaſons for them. He ſaid, ** That in fol- 


„ lowing the firſt, which ſeemed- the beſt to 


„ him, they gained the eternal amity of a 


% powerful people by a ſignal benefaction. 


That if they preferred the ſecond, they would 
& make the Romans incapable of taking: the 
field againſt them a great while, and would 


« weaken them exceedingly by the loſs of two 
* armies, which it would be very difficult for 


« them to retrieve. That there was no third 


& choice to make.” How, ſaid ſomebody, is 


there no medium? Can we; not give them their 
lives, but not till after having impoſed ſuch terms 
upon them, as the right of war admits to preſcribe 
the conquered. . That is exatily the means, re- 

plied Herennius, neither to make yourſelves friends, 


nor to deliver yourſelves from your enemies. Let 


the Romans live after having enraged them by 
ſhame and ignominy : they are a people, that 
know not how to lie till, even when defeated : 

The remembrance of the indignities, which their 


preſent neceſſity ſhall have reduced them to, under- 


go, will remain eternally engraven in their bearts, 
and will not ſuffer them to give. themſebves.. a mo- 
ments reſt, till they have avenged themſelves in 


a diſtinguiſhed manner, and made themſelves a- 


mends with intereſt, Theſe reaſons were not ap- 


Nd and Herepnius was reconducted home. 
1 . SE 
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168 _ VzTvrrvs, Pos ruxtrus, Conſuls. 
A. R. 433-The ſequel will ſhew how much in the right 
Ant. C. 319. 5 LO OOO Nn 
that old man was, for rejecting the mediums 

of a falſe and timorous policy, which uſually, 
whilſt it intends to accommodate every thing 

for the beſt, remedies nothing, and ſatisfies no 

| body. „„ 

The Ro- The Romans during this interval, had made 


nan, art 


"1114 gj ſeveral ineffectual attempts to break their pri- 
uced by . . | 8 

- neceſſity to ſon, if we may uſe that expreſſion. At length 

accept the conquered by neceſſity, and beginning to be in 

3 want of every thing, they ſent deputies to Pon- 

poſed on tius, to demand either an honourable peace, or a 

tem. battle. Pontius replied haughtily, That the 

Liv. 1.9. war was at an end; and that ſince, though 

6. 4» 6. 40 conquered and ſhut up on all ſides as they were, 

<* they did not yet know how either to under- 

« ſtand or confeſs their defeat, he would de- 

„ clare to them the conditions, upon which he 

<* ſhould not be averſe to treating with them.“ 

That they ſhould all paſs under the yoke with- 

out arms, each of them only with one“ habit. 

That in other reſpects all things ſnould be e- 

qual between the victors and the vanquiſhed. 

That the Romans ſhould oblige themſelves . to 

draw off their armies and colonies from the 

country of the Samnites; and that the two 

States ſhould live according to their own laws, 

independent of esch other, r. 

When this anſwer was carried back to the 

Roman camp, it occaſioned as heavy lamenta- 

tion, and as lively grief, as if ſentence of im- 

mediate death had been paſſed upon the army. 

A mournful ſilence long took place in the 

council, and the Conſuls did not dare to open 


i expreſſion, which dermoſt parment, almoſt ny if 
en recurs in hiftory, ſigni- one ſhould ſay amongſt. the mo- 
Fes, tbat the ſoldiers were- derns, only their ſhirts. 
allowed" to keeponly their un- $ 
. their 
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accepting ſuch a treaty, and on the other by 
the abſolute neceſſity of ſubmitting to it. At 
length L. Lentulus, the moſt conſiderable of 
the general officers, took upon him to ſpeak, 
and gave his opinion in the following terms. 
 Conjuls, I have often heard my father ſay, that 
when the Senate, beſieged by the Gauls in the 
Capitol, deliberated upon the choice they had to 
make, (be was the only one who was againſt ran- 
ſeming the city with money, becauſe the enemy had 
not ſhut them up within the faſſes and run; 
ments, and they could make a ſally, not indeed 


without great danger, but however without cer- 


tain deſtruftion. If the caſe were the ſame now 


with us, and we could in any manner whatſoever 


come to blows with the enemy, 1 ſhould be the firſt 


to propoſe my father's generoſity to our example. 


T know that it is glorious to die for one's coun- 
try, and am ready either to devote myſelf to death 
for the Roman People and our legions, or to 


throw myſelf into the midſt of the enemy's battalions. - 
But I ſee here our whole country; I ſee all our : 


troops: and unleſs they defire to periſh for them- 
» ſelves, what can they ſave by their deaths? The 


walls, ſays ſomebody, the bouſes of Rome, and 


that weak and timorous multitude, which in- 


habit them? On the contrary to cut off this ar- 


my is delivering up the reſt to the enemy, and not 


ſaving it. All the reſources, all the force of the 


Roman People are here. In ſaving theſe troops, 
dae ſave our country : in expoſing them to certain 
_ death, we abandon and betray it. But, ſays 


ſomebody again, it is great ſhame, great ignomi- 


ny, to ſurrender in this mannner without giving 
Zatile. T grant it is ſo, But our country ought 
10 be dear enough to be preferred, not only to 


the preſervation of our . 155 even 40 that of 
our 


their lips, ſhocked on one ſide by the ſhame of 4-1 vie Bi; 
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A. R. 433. our bonour, if there be occaſion to make it that 
— facrifice, Let us not therefore refuſe ourſelves to 
.. this diſgrace, bow great ſoever it may be, and 
let us ſubmit to neceſſity, over which not the gods 
themſelves have power. Go, Conſuls, go to the 
enemy; and ſince it muſt be ſo, deliver up our 
arms, to ranſom at that price our country, which 
our anceſtors ranſomed at the price of gold. 
It was abſolutely neceſſary to take this coun- 
ſel. The Conſuls went to the camp of the Sam- 
nites to conclude the negociation. Pontius in- 
ſiſted upon a treaty: but it was repreſented to 
him, that in order to that, the authority of the 
Roman People and Senate was neceſſary: and 
he was ſo imprudent and void of caution, as 
to content himſelf with the bare promiſe of the 
Conſuls and principal officers of the army, to 
obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved, the articles 
they had agreed upon. The only precaution he 
took, was to have ſix hundred hoſtages, of the 
22 perſons of the Roman youth, put into 
is hands, who were to anſwer with their heads 
for the obſervance of the conditions juſt ſtipula- 
ted. There was no formal treaty at Caudium : 
which the ſequel makes an important remark. 
The Conſuls returned to the camp, where 
their arrival renewed the univerſal grief and de- 
ſpair. The ſoldiers could ſcarce refrain from 
laying violent hands upon unworthy generals, 
whoſe raſhneſs had brought them into that un- 
fortunate place, and whoſe abject fear was upon 
the point of making them quit it in a more 
+» ſhameful manner than they had come thither: 
who had neither thought of taking guides, nor 
viewing the country, but marching headlong, 
like brute beaſts, had precipitated themſelves 
and their armies into the ſnare, They beheld 
each Aber wich mournful looks, whilſt their 
thoughts 
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thoughts were employed upon the arms they 4. K. 433- 


were going to deliver up, their hands upon the 
point of being diſarmed, and their bodies at the 


Ant. C. 319 


diſcretion of the enemy. They formed to them- 
ſelves the idea of the ſhameful yoke under which 


they were to paſs, the inſults and contemptuous 
looks of the victors, and the lines of armed 

enemies through which they were to pals : after- 
wards their deplorable march through the allied 


cities, who would be witneſſes of their infamy : 


and laſtly, their ſad return into their country, 


whither themſelves and their anceſtors had ſo of- 


ten returned in triumph. They repreſented to 


themſelves, that no misfortune ever equalled 


theirs : that they were the only troops who were 


ever conquered without wounds, without battle, 


without reſiſtance : that they had not ſo much as 
been allowed to draw their ſwords, and to come 
to blows with the enemy : that it was to no pur- 
poſe they had arms, ſtrength, valour, of which 
they had not room to make the leaſt uſe. 

; Whilſt they were making theſe {ad reflections, 
arrived the fatal hour, in which they were to ex- 
perience their misfortunes in all their extent, and 


to be convinced, that the reality ſtill exceeded 
all they had imagined of them, Ar firſt they 


were made to quit their intenchments without 
arms, and each with only a ſingle habit. The 


ſix hundred hoſtages were delivered to the Sam- 


nites, and conducted to priſon, The Lictors 


were afterwards ordered to quit the Conſuls, 


who at the {ame time were ſtripped of the orna- 


ments of their dignity. At that ſight, the ſen- 


timents of the Roman ſoldiers were ſo much 


changed in reſpect to their generals, that, in- 
ſtead of having them in execration as a little 
before, and almoſt deſiring that they might be 
delivered up to the enemy or torn in PROM | 

CT „ 
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A. R. 433: they were now moved with the moſt tender 
.. 319. compaſſion for them, and forgetting their own 
evils, turned away their eyes, to avoid ſeeing 
the mournful ſight of the Conſular dignity fo 


_diſhonoured in their perſons. The Conſuls al. 


moſt half naked, paſſed firſt under the yoke: 
then the principal officers, each according to his 
rank in the army : and laſtly, the legions one 
after another. The Samnites were under arms, 
drawn up in two lines on each fide, and loading 
the unhappy Romans with reproaches and in- 
ſults. They often put even their naked ſwords 
to their faces, and wounded, and killed ſome of 
them, at whom they took offence, on obſerv- 
ing in them too much loftineſs and reſentment 
| of the ignominy impoſed on them, _ 
Profound They quitted the defile, after having paſſed 
fadne/s of under the yoke, and what was ſtill more morti- 
Rays ;.. fying to them, the having done fo in the, fight 
they paged Of the enemy. At that moment, though they 
Capua, imagined themſelves like men, who from dark- 
ae 1425 * neſs and dungeons begin to ſee the light of hea- 
deere, ven, that very light however, which diſcovered 
r:-entered the ignominious march of their army, appeared 
| Rem. more mournful than the moſt crueldeath. They 
.; 6 2 might have reached Capua before night, Which 
woas an allied city. But ſuſpecting the fidelity 
of the Campanians, and in effect of ſname, 
they choſe rather to lie down upon the earth on 
the way near the city, in abſolute want of all 
things. | 7 ; 
W hen the Campanians were informed of this, 
a juſt ſenſe of compaſſion for their allies and 
benefactors prevailed over their natural pride. 
They immediately ſent Lictors and faſces, with 
the other marks of their dignity to the Conſuls'; 
and to the legions, arms, horſes, habits, and pro- 
viſions. . When the Romans came to * 
W 8 
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as Senate and People of Capua came out to 4. K. 473. 


meet them, and diſcharged all the duties to 
them of hoſpitality and alliance. But neither 


their careſſes, all the proofs of amity which they 


gave them, nor the terms of conſolation which 


they uſed, could induce them either to anſwer, 


raiſe their eyes from the ground, or ſo much as 


look upon thoſe who endeavoured to mitigate = 


their anguiſh. Sorrow, and ſhame ſtill more, 
made them ſhun all company and converſation. 
The next day they ſet out for Rome, and the 
Campanians ſent ſome youth of quality to attend 
them as far as the confines of their territory, 


When thoſe young perſons returned, they were 


brought to the Senate, and upon being aſked in 
what condition they had left the Romans, they 
anſwered, ** That they ſeemed much more ſad 


and dejected than before: that they marched 
e in ſilence and almoſt like mutes: that tlie 
„ Roman Spirit was no longer to be ſeen in 


„ them; and that they ſeemed to have loſt their 
„courage with their arms: that they returned 
& ſalutes to no body, and made no anſwer to 
„ the civilities ſhewn them: that ſtruck with 
terror, not one of them dared to open his 


* lips, as if they ſtill carried upon their heads 


the yoke under which they had paſſed, That 
c the Samnites had not only obtained a glorious 


« victory, but had conquered the Romans for 


ever, as they had taken and ſubjected, not 
«their city, as the Gauls did formerly, but 
$© their valour, and haughtineſs, a much greater 
and more arduous conqueſt.” 
Upon this report, the Senators of Capua, like 
| good and faithful allies, deplored the fate of the 
Romans, whom they conſidered as irretrievably 
ruined; when Ofilius Calavius, one of the prin- 
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115 for his birth and great actions, and venerable 


* for his age, ſaid, he was of a very different 
opinion, and ſpoke as follows. That the 
*+ obſtinate ſilence, downcaſt eyes, obſtinate 
t refuſal to receive any conſolation, and lively 


„ ſenſe of ſhame, which made them defire to 
* hide themſelves from the day, and ſhun the 
e light, were only ſo many marks of the vio- 
ent rage they retained at heart, and which 
Was preparing to vent itſelf in the moſt 
«dreadful vengeance. That, either he had 


* no knowledge of the Romans, or that 


gloomy filence would undoubtedly ſoon coſt 


the Samnites the moſt lamentable cries and 
« groans, and that the remembrance of the 
« Furce Caudine would be more mournful 
„to the victors than the vanquiſhed. That 


wherever they met, the two States would 


bring with them to battle their whole force 
* and courage: but that the Samnites would 
« not find the defiles of Caudium every where.“ 
During this interval the report of what had 
paſt at Caudium, had reached Rome. They 
had been apprized at firſt of the extreme dan- 
ger of the army unhappily fhut in between two 


defiles, and had inſtantly began to levy troops. 


Soon after arrived the news of the ſhameful - 
peace that had been concluded, the conſterna-. 

tion was exceedingly great. A ſtop was put 
to the levies: and people put on all the 


marks of publick mourning, as was the cuſtom 


in great calamities. The ſhops were ſhut, and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice ſuſpended, To ſay 
all in a word, the city was almoſt in greater 


grief than the army itſelf. It was not only in- 


ccnſed againſt the generals, and the authors and 
ratifiers of that ignominious peace, but even 


againſt the i innocent ſoldiers; ſo that it was al- 


moſt 


* 
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moſt ready to forbid them entering the city. 4% 43. 
But the condition in which they arrived, the we 
"ſight of that deplorable army, capable of touch- 
ing the moſt enraged with compaſſion, ſtifled 
all reſentment. They entred in the evening, 
not like people, who having contrary to their 
hopes eſcaped great danger, reviſit their coun- 

try, but with all the dejection and conſternation 

of priſoners of war, carried by their conquerors 

into an enemy's city. They all immediately 
went to hide themſelves in their own houſes, ſo 

that the next, and the following days, not one 

of them appeared in the Forum, or even any 
where in public. The Conſuls themſelves ex- 
-erciſed their office no farther, than only, by the 
order of the Senate, to declare a Dictator, in 
order to proceed to the election of new Conſuls, 
After the creation of a Dictator, and an inter- 
regnum, L. Papirius Curſor and Q. Publilius 
Philo were given them for ſucceſſors. The 
were unanimouſly elected as indiſputably the 
two greateſt generals Rome had at that time. 


* 
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They entred upon office the ſame day 4 The Ser as 
were created, and began the exerciſe of it by enblis. 
bringing the important affair of the peace of 1% Cen, 
Caudium upon the carpet. Poſtumius, Conſul gers 
of the preceding year, being to give his opi- of Fefe. 
nion firſt, did ſo in the moſt generous manner i one of 
_ poſſible. He ſhewed, That the Senate and“ e, ee, 

TY People of Rome were not obliged to ob- 94 
< ſerve articles concluded without their conſent Liv. I. 9. 
with the Samnites. That it was an incon- . 8—11. 
* teſtable principle, that neither the Conſuls, 
nor any other magiſtrate, could conclude a 
© treaty with the enemy, without being impow- 
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A.R. 434-4 ered to do ſo by the Senate and People. 
A. . 318. % That otherwiſe it would follow, if they had 

<* promiſed the Roman people ſhould abandon 
© * Rome, that they ſhould no longer have either 
% laws, magiſtrates, or Senate, and that from 
© thenceforth they ſhould be governed by 
Kings; the commonwealth would be bound 
by ſuch promiſes. For, added he, the rigor 
and indignity of the conditions, to which 
„ one ſubmits, does not leſſen the obligation 
to perform them. That it was not neceſſary 
<« to aſk him, wherefore then he had conſented 
* to that treaty. (a) That nothing had paſſed 
* at Caudium according to the uſual rules of 
© human prudence, and that it was evident the 
% gods had blinded the generals of both people. 
„That, to ſpeak only of the Samnites, they 
might, inſtead of conſulting old Herenni- 
Aus, have ſent deputies to Rome, to nego- 
* ciate a peace with the Senate and People; 
that it was a journey of three days: but chat 
the gods had deprived both ſides in this af- 
„fair of the uſe of ſenſe and reaſon. He 
concluded that this pretended treaty held on- 
ly thoſe, who had made themſelves the gua- 
„ rantees of it, at the head of whom he was. 
That it was neceſlary therefore to deliver 
| + them all up to the Samnites, in conſequence 
. * of which the Roman people might with 
< ſtri& juſtice, reſume their arms. And laſt 
of all, he addreſſed a prayer full of the moſt _ 
heroick ſentiments to the gods, Immortal gods, 
ſaid he, if it was your will, that Sp. Poſtumits 
and F. Veturius ſhould not make war with the 
Samnites ſucceſs Fully during their Conſulſbip, at 


(a) Nihil ad Caudium hu- hoſtium imperatoribus men- 
manis conſiliis geſtum eſt. tem ademerunt. Liv. 
Du immortales & veſtris & 7% | 
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amefully under the Joke; 3 with. having ſeen US 


nated and i in chains, and r. receiving their whole venge⸗ 
ance on our beads. Grant that the new .Conſuls 
and Roman Legions may fight. againſt. the Sam- 


predeceſſors babe always bad in all other. wars. 
The whole Senate 7 55 67 Poſtumius 's dif- 
courſe, and followed his advice in every parti - 


atually Yelivered up io the enemy like criminals, 


 wites with the. ſame* ee, as. 4 Conſuls our 


cular. I e magiſtrates were howeyer of a 
contrary opinion. They were of the number 


Seen Kahn: + follow, Poſtumius's advice, 
95 Nt 


would not be delivered up to, the enemy. Let 


, us however,” 4110. Profane, . "reſumed Poſtumius. | 
be delivered up. Afterwards, . Fathers, eu may 


deliver up 6 venerable. men, theſe - ſacred per- 


ſonag 6s, when the term of Ibeir magiſtracy e 
pired. But, if you” will take my opinion, before ap 


they are put into the Hands of the Samnites, you 
will do wwe! 10 have them ſeourged well with rods. 


delay. He then tefiited at large the inſinuations 


of thoſe Tribunes, WO at length complied 


with His advice, and e e e to the ys. a; 
the Senate. 1 


n 


_ of hoſe "Who had fig ned the peace at Caudium; 
and after their bus to Rome, had been created 
| Tribunts of the People. In that quality they 
were for 6p poſing the decree of the Senate, 


ant to Juſtice. and the faith of treaties; 


and after all, as to what. related to themſelves 
in particular, 2 as their Perſons were ſacred, they. 


bere, by way of making them pay ittereſt far the 


e Sender, wich 8 p alled with. unant- 


nity throughout the City. Nothing was talked” 
of but Poſtumius: cvely woe gave him the 
HL 7 -N * higheſt 


| mous conſent, diffafed' a "Kind of 3 Joy. ; and ſere 7 
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t higheſt raiſes, and compared his generoſity to 
5 2 © 346. that of Bec, who w_ devored himſelf for 
his country. They faid, That by his falu- 
* tary counſel, and greatneſs of ſoul, he had 
% diſengaged Rome from the obligation of a 
_ «+ ſhameful peace; and that in giving himſelf. 
up to torments and the fury of the enemy, 
« he had expiated and appeaſed that of the 
* gods againſt the Romans.” They breathed 
nothing now. but war and arms. Every one 
wiſhed the day for coming to blows with the 
Samnites might ſoon arrive. The levies were 
made with incredible expedition in a city ani- 
mated with hatred againſt the Samnites, and an 
ardent deſire of revenge. They were new-raiſed _ 
legions (for at the end of every campaign in 
thoſe days all the troops were diſbanded) but 
they conſiſted of the ſame ſoldiers who had 
ſerved the year before, The army ſet out im- 
maeddiately and marched for Caudium, 
& rr Before they arrived there, all who had ſign- 
8 ed the treaty, were delivered up to the General 
and all of the Samnites by an herald z Pecialis : (that 
. ſigned is, a prieſt of the college that preſided in the ce- 
#:. conve®” remonies uſed in declarations of war, and trea- 
delivered ties of peace.) On this occaſion, Poſtumius did 
ap to Pon- an action, which in a right acceptation, ought 
8 to paſs for a grimace unworthy of his gravity, 
- receive and which ſhews, how much even the pureſt 
#hem. ideas of the pagan world concerning religion 
were blended with ſuperſtition and abſurdity. - . 
He went up to the Fecialis, and gave him as harda 
blow as he could with his knee (for his hands were 
bound) adding that he (Poſtumius) was now a 
Samnite ; that the herald was an ambaſſador z 
that therefore the law of nations had been vio-, 
lated by the blow, which the Fecialis had juſt 
received ; and that the Romans would have the, | 
DO CRE tr ns . more 
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more legitimate cauſe for making war in L 436. 
effect of it. What puerility was this! i! 
Pontius refuſed to receive thoſe delivered up | 
to him. He bitterly reproached the Romans 
with their impious contempt of the ſanctity of 
oaths and treaties, whilſt they (4) boaſted 
themſelves the religious obſervers of them, and 
were at bottom only attentive to cover their 
breach of faith with the veil and under the ap- 
pearance of equity. How ſaid he, in conje- 
quence of our mutual convention you have all your 
citizens, «whom I could have deſtroyed, and have 
-, reflored to you: And am I not to bave the peace 
ſtipulated uiih you, which was to have been the fruit 
of it? If the treaty of Caudium diſpleaſes you, 
place things in the ſame ſtate they were before it was 
concluded. To act as the Romans now do, is to 
infult the gods, and to reckon their anger as no- 
thing. But 1 miſtake. Du may boldly make 
war, and be aſſured of their protection, ſince Pol. 5 
tumius has given your ambaſſador a blow with his 
| knee, The gods no doubt will believe Poſtumius 

a Samnite and not a Roman; that a Samnite bas 
violated the law of nations; and that in conſe- 


[3 


' quence you may with juſtice make war againſt us. 
(5) Is it poſſible that old men, conſular e bouts | 
not be aſhamed to make a jeſt: of religion by ſuch | 
little tricks, and lo employ, in order to find apre; 
tence for breaking their faith, alis and evaſions 
fearce worthy of children? Pontius afterwards 
ordered the chains and bands to be taken off all 
the Romans delivered up to film, and that they 


(a) Nunquam ne cauſa de- (5) Hæc ludibria religio- 
fiet, cur victi pacto non ſte- num non pudere in lecem 
tis? Et ſemper aliquam proferre, & vix pueris dignas 
fraudi juris ſpeciem imponi- ambages ſenes ac conſulares 
95. hi. * 5 fallende fidei exquirere. Liv. 
3 ER . N 2 ; ; ſhould- 
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| 4's. 434 ſhould be left at entire liberty. (a). They re- 
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turned, ſays Livy, having perhaps diſcharged 
the publick faith, but certainly clear of the en- 
gagements themſelves had entered into. 
Livy, however jealous he is of the glory and 
reputation of the Romans, dares not affirm, that 
they were in the right not to execute the treaty 
of Caudium; and he ſeems ſenſible that there 
is ſomething in their conduct not entirely con- 
formable to that ſtrict juſtice and faith, upon 
which they valued themſelves. It mall how- 
ever be owned, the reaſons that Hiſtorian 
puts into the mouth of Poſtumius, are very 
ſolid and convincing, and that a treaty, con- 
cluded without the authority of the Senate and 
People, was void and of no force in-itſelf, We 
have in our Hiſtory of France, an example 
much like the caſe before us. The Swiſs hav- 
ing beſieged Dijon about the end of the reign of 
Lewis XII. Monſ. de la Tremouille, who com- 
manded in the place, defended it bravely during 
ſix weeks. But finding that the place could not 
hold out, and that the victors after the taking 
of Dijon would have nothing to prevent them 
from marching to Paris, he entered into a negocia- 
tion with them upon his own private authority, 
and granted them all they demanded. The 
Swiſs retired in effect. But the King did not 
think himſelf obliged to obſerve a treaty, which 
had been made without his order: and nobody 
accuſed the good King Lewis 3 of breach 
of faith on that ACCQUNL. | ol EE So ST arty 
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(a) Et illi quidem, for- fra Romana inviolati redie- 
fitan & publica, ſua certè li- funt. Liv. 
berata My ab Caudio in ca- 
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_ We muſt obſerve that (a) the convention . 


made at Caudium, was not a treaty, but only 
the promiſe of a treaty, in caſe the Roman 
people ſhould come into it. And it was for 
this reaſon, that the Samnites took ſo many 
precautions, in cauſing it to be ſigned by the Con- 


ſuls and all the great officers of the army, and 


keeping ſix hundred hoſtages. But could they 
imagine, that the Roman people would ever 
ratify ſuch a convention. It was obſerved 
with reaſon, that there was nothing human in 
what paſſed at Caudium, and that the divinity 
blinded the generals on both ſides, and depri- 
ved them of all prudence, to puniſh the faults 


committed alſo on both ſides. The Samnites 


had broke the truce: (b) they acknowledged 


themſelves, that their defeat was the chaſtiſe- 


ment of their perfidy. They make entire ſatiſ- 


faction for it to the Romans, which the latter 


reject with pride and haughtineſs. The Romans 
are puniſhed in their turn by all that happens 


at Caudium. So compleat an advantage makes 


the Samnites proud, and at the ſame time 


blinds them. They reject the counſels of the 


wiſeſt man amongſt them with contempt. 
They never once think of ſending deputies 
to Rome, to have the treaty ratified there, and 


by theſe faults loſe the advantage of their victo- 


ry. If we examine the events of moſt wars, 


we diſcern the ſame conduct of providence in 


them. It is a reproach to us, that the Pagans 
are more enlightened and religious than we on 
this article. Their great principle was, that, in 


(a) Non fœdere pax Cau contra fœdus ſuſcepto, infeſti- 
dina, * ſponſionem fac · oribus meritò diis quam ho- 
ta eſt. bj Us. 2 2 | 9 . 

(65) Minime id quidem' rent. Liv. 
mirum, fi impio bello, & 


N 3 Wars, 


- minibus, nihil proſpere age · 


apt, 


. 
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Tae 1g. wars, and generally in all the actions of life, 
"ae: important point is to place the divinity on 
our fide, in juſtice of our cauſe, - Rerum 
3 maximum momentum . ou propi- 
tiis rem, quam adverſis agant dits. ' _ 
The San When the — inſtead of a peace 
oo nel which had rendered them ſo haughty, ſaw the 
lu. 1hey war ready to break out more terribly than ever, 
ar: made they. repreſented to themſelves all the evils they 
- paſs were going to ſuſtain, and perceived too late, 
ole. Luce. the irretrievable fault they had committed, in 
ria in ta- rejecting the wiſe counſels of Herennius, [Theſe 
ir, 024 reflections were not of a nature to a 
boftages their courage. They reckoned themſelves con- 
/ut ep in in quered, as ſoon as attacked; whereas the Ro- 
'</ored 10 mans aſſured themſelves of victory, as ſoon 
7 prog as they could come to blows with the enemy. 
Liv.l.g. In the interval fince the convention ef Cau- 
i c. 2245 Fong Luceria had fallen into the hands of the 
3 Samnites, who had ſhut up the fix hundred 
14 Roman knights in it, given them as hoſtages. 
They ſoon after took Fregellæ a Roman co- 
5 lony, and it was believed, that the people of 
 Satricum had aſſiſted them in that expedition. 
The Roman Conſuls having agreed between 
themſelves upon their provinces, Papirius made 
his t advance into Apulia towards Luceria, 
and Publilius led his into the country of the 
Samnites, againſt theſe who had been employ- 
ed at Caudium. This diſpoſition of the Roman 
troops perplexed the Samnites. They were afraid 
to march towards Luceria, leſt the enemy 
mould attack them in the rear; and to remain 
in Samnium, leſt Luceria ſhould be taken in ' 
the mean while. They therefore reſolved to 
offer Publilius battle, and accordingly * up 
to attack hin. 5 


1 pe if 
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he Conſul, dn his fide; made his troops ad. 37% 


vance. He weld have harangued them be- 
fore the battle, in order to prepare them for it 3 
but they would not give him time: the remem- 


brance of their paſt diſgrace being the ſtrong- 


eſt and moſt cogent of exhortations to them. 


The ſoldiers accordingly marched on to- battle, 
: man. their ſtandard-bearers forward; and 
not to lo 


ſe time, threw down their javelins, as 


if by conſent, and ran ſword in hand upon the 


enemy, The care and orders of the general to 
poſt and make them keep their ranks, were in- 
tirely ineffectual: the ardor of the ſoldiers did 
every thing, The Samnites in conſequence 


could not ſuſtain fo rude a ſhock, They were 
not only put into diforder, but dared not even 
retire to their camp, through fear of retarding 
their flight, and they diſperſed on all ſides into 


Apulia, Soon after however reuniting in a 
body they arrived at Luceria. As to the 


Romans, they entered the camp with the 


ſame fury, as they had broke the enemy's 
battalions, where they made a greater ſlaughter 


 *han in the battle itſelf, Their rage made them | 


poil the greateſt part of their plunder. _ 
The other army, under the command of Pa- 


| pirius, was arrived at the city of Arpi; having 


found every thing favourable and quiet on their 
way, leſs through conſideration for the Ro- 


mans, than hatred for the Samnites, who op- 
Preſſed the whole country. For the Samnites, 
divided into different. villages,” inhabited the 


mountains from whence they came down 
and ravaged all the flat country: and if that 


country, ſituate between Rome and Arpi, 


had cofitinued faithful -to the Samnites, one 


of two things would have happened; ei- 
Romans could not have pene-' 
T., - "4 
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8 trated into Apulia; or if they had forced their 
way thither, they could not haye avoided periſh. 
ing, becauſe. their proviſions would have been 
cut off, and all their convoys intercepted. 
And however, notwithſtanding all the facility | 

of the inhabitants of the country, when they 
were before Luceria, beſiegers as they were, 
they almoſt ſuffered as much from famine, .as 
the beſieged. Proviſions came to the Romany | 
from Arpi, but in yery ſmall quantities. As 
to the beſieged, before the arrival of the Con- 
ſul Publilius, they had received proviſions and 
troops. - But after the two Roman armies joined 
each other, they were much more diſtreſſed ; 
| becauſe Publilius, leaving the care of the ſiege 
to his collegue, kept the country, and prevent- 

| ed any proviſions from entering the place; ſo 

= 1 that it could not hold out long againſt. the fa- 

1 | mine. The Samnites encamped near Luceria, 
having drawn all their troops together, reſol- 
ved to come to an action with Papirius, _ 
Whilſt both ſides were preparing for a bat- 
tle arrived Deputies from Tarentum, ſignifying 
to the Samnites and Romans, that they ſhould 
deſiſt from all acts of hoſtility, and proteſting, 
that they would declare againſt that of the two 
people who ſhould refuſe to comply. Papirius | 
after having heard their propoſal, replied, as if 
it had made ſome impreſſion upon him, that 
he would conſult his collegue about it. Ac- 

- cordingly he made him advance with his troops, 
and having madeall the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 
the battle, whilſt they affected to be in delibe- 

ration wich cach other upon a matter wherein 

they had entirely taken their reſolution, he gave 

the ſignal. The Deputies in a great ſurprize, 

repaired” to them, demanding their anſwer. 

We have thal of the gods, ſays Papirius : tbe au- 
ſpices are JobourWle, 4 and, our ſacrifices accepted : 


4. it 
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it is under their guidance, and according to the or- A. R. 43 


der: of them, that we are now marching to give 
battle. He then made his troops move; juſtly 
reproaching the ſenſeleſs pride of a State, which 
though it could neither give order to its own af- 
fairs, nor pacify its domeſtick troubles, took 


upon it to give others the law with an air of 


command and ſuperiority. The Samnites, who 
did not expect to fight, declared with a loud 
voice, that they accepted the propoſal of the 
Tarentines, and would not come to a battle. 
The Conſuls in the mean time advanced con- 
tinually, and dividing their troops attacked the 
camp on all ſides. Some filled the foſſes, others 

pulled up the palliſades. Animated with a de- 
fire of vengeance, and of waſhing out the ſtain 
they had received in the blood of the Samnites, 


they entered the camp with the utmoſt fury, and 


put all they met to the ſword. Nothing would 
have eſcaped their rage, if the Conſuls by re- 
peated orders mingled with menaces, had not 
forced them to, quit the enemy's camp. As 
they did not ſuffer themſelves ro be pre- 
vented from ſatiating their revenge without 
great reluctance and murmuring, the Conſuls 
thought it neceſſary to give them an account 
of their conduct. They repreſented to them: 
© That they did not give place to themſelves 
. 56 1n. hatred for the Samnites, and that they 
+. would not haye ſet bounds to the juſt fury of 

©. the ſoldiers, if the remembrance of the ſix hun- 
% dred knights detained as hoſtages in Luceria 
had not obliged them to it, through fear 
leaſt the Samnites, if reduced to deſpair, 
s ſhould put them all to death, before they 
_ $6. periſhed themſelves.” The ſoldiers approved 
theſe reaſons, Their complaints were changed 
into praiſes and thanks for having put a ſtop. 
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| 2e. 1. to their rage. They confeſſed that there way 
| nothing they ought not to ſuffer rather than 
| abandon ſo eſtimable a _ of the ar 290 
youre to deſtruftion. . - 
The Conſuls then ſeparated. iPublilioss Over- 
ran Apulia, and ſubjected ſeveral States, ſome 
by force, and others by receiving them into 
alliance of the Roman People. Papirius re- 
mained before Luceria, and cutting off all con- 
voys from Samnium, ſoon reduced it to ca- 
pitulate. The garriſon fent Deputies to the 
Conſul, to demand that he would raife the ſiege 
after 'the ſix hundred Roman knights, who 
were the cauſe of the war, ſhould be delivered 
up to him. He agreed to it upon the follow- 
ing conditions: That the arms, baggage, car- 
riage- beaſts, and the whole multitude incapable 
of bearing arms, ſhould be left in the city; that 
the ſoldiers ſhould quit it each only in a fingle 
habit, and that they ſhould all paſs under the 
yoke, a treatment which they had been the 
firſt to make the Romans ſuffer.” All theſe 
conditions were accepted. Seven thouſand ſol- 
5 diers paſſed under the yoke, The plunder was 
. very conſiderable. All the enſigns and arms 
tat had been loſt at Caudium retaken ny | 
and what occaſioned the moſt ſenſi Joy, the 
fix hundred knights kept at Luceria were 
recoyered. In all the hiſtory of the Roman 
People, there ſcarce occurs 'a more glorious 
omar or one more remarkable for a ſudden 
reverſe of fortune, eſpecially if it be true, as 
ſome Hiſtorians have obſerved, that Pontius 
the general of the Samnites, paſſed alſo under 
the yoke. The Conſuls returned to Rome in 
triumph, and were received —__w_ on * 


Joy. | 
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. 5 
There is however ſome uncertainty in reſpect 4+ R. 434 
to a year ſo glorious for the edn pet, — 
doubted, whether it was by the Conſuls, or 
by a Dictator, expreſsly nominated for this 
War, that it was fo happily terminated. It is 
to be believed, that Livy judged the opinion 
he has followed in his account of it the moſt 
| Pane . 
2 L. Parinauas Cunsor, III. A-R. 435. 


Q AvLivs CeRETANus, II. ; 


The Conſuls divided their troops. The Liv. 1. 9. 


C. 3 


one marched into Apulia where he conquered © 106. 


the Ferentani, and took their city. The other, 
marched againſt Satricum. This was a Roman 
colony, ae after the affair of Caudium, had 


received a garriſon from the Samnites, It was 
retaken by the Romans, and treated with ſeve · 


rity. The Ba” criminal loſt their lives, and all * 


the inhabitants were diſarmed. 
According to the Authors, who aſcribe the 
taking of Luceria and the defeat of the Sam- 


nites that paſſed under the yoke, to Papirius 


Curſor, it was not till this year, and. after the 
laſt mentioned expeditions, that he obtained the 


honour of a triumph. He was a general ee, 


2 or.. EE 


of great ability in war, and diſtinguiſh G 
ed not only by courage and intrepidity, 


but by extraordinary ſtrength of body. He 


was wifter in running than any of his time, 


and always carried the prize in that kind of ex- 


exciſe againſt all who entered the liſts with him. 


This is what occaſioned the firname of Cur- 
* fer, Runr, to be given, or rather confirmed | 


. Ling mentions another was called alh Curlor. Lib. 
7 apirius, who Fer 6. c. 5. CJ. 9. c. 34. 
tho * of this, and 
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A. R.435 to him. He ate much, and drank in proportion, 
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vhich was attributed to his robuſt conſtitution 
and the great exerciſe he uſed. The ſervice 


was rude under him, becauſe he was accuſ- 


tomed and enured to labour himſelf. He was 


alſo- ſevere in reſpect to diſcipline. A ſtory 
pleaſant enough is told of him: A Prætor of 


Præneſte who ſerved amongſt the allies, having 


received orders in a battle, to make his troops 
advance to the front ranks, had obeyed ſlow- 


ly, and with little ardor, through fear of the 


danger. Papirius walking before that officer's 
tent, ordered him to come to him. As ſoon as 


he ſaw him appear, he bade the Lictor get rea- 


dy his ax. The Præneſtine at that word, was 


ſeized all over with a tremor. Papirius, who 
intended only to frighten him, ſaid to the Lic- 


tor: Here, cut away this root, that is in our way; 


and only fined him. The Prætor withdrew, 


well ſatisfied with coming off for a ſmall ſum 


of money. Livy coucludes the character and 
praiſe of Papirius with ſaying, that in an age, 
fruitful of great men, if ever any was ſo, he was 


the firmeſt ſupport of the Roman power and 


81 
on * 4 a : 


greatneſs, and that he would have been capable 


of oppoling Alexander the Great, if that Prince, 


after the conqueſt of Aſa, had turned bien arms 
againſt N | " it „ 


8E C r. II. 


Digreſſon, 8 Livy examines. what - would 

probably have happened, if Alexander the Great 

bad turned bis arms againſt the Romans, aften 

be cunqueſt of Alia. . Different wars againt 
ith: Samnites. A Magiſtrate ſent from Rome 10 

" govern Capua. Inſtitution of two new Tribes, 
The Dieator- Menius, reproached with being, 


gulli 
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eite the ſame crime, for which he actually erb- 5 
Jiri others,abdicates the Di#ator ſhip, and ſuſti- 
Nies himſelf before the judges. Famous Cenſorſhip 
e Appius and Plautins. Appian way: AquedufF, 
Family of the Potitis extinct. Tribunes of the 
-legions elected by the People, as well as the Du- 
um viri for the feet. Players on the flute re- 

*\ inftated in their rights. Samnites defeated. 
War againſt the Hetrurians : conſiderable vice 
tories gained by the Romans. They grant the 
—— 4 truce for thirty years. Bloody 
ballle between tbe Romans and the Sam- 
 nites, which, obliges the former to appoint” 4 
© DiFator. - The Conſul Fabius nominates Papirius 
Cunſor. - The latter marches againſt the enemy. 
New viftory gained by Fabius over the Hetru- 
rians. © Extraordinary preparations of the Sam- 
mites. The Umbrians threaten to march and at- 
"2x 5 Rome. Mey are defeated by Fabius. The 
Aqui are overcome and almoſt entirely deftroyed. 
C. Flavins "the Regiſter, ſon of a freedman, is 
made Curule Æaile. He makes publick the 
. Faſti or Furidical-days, of which only the Pon- 
tiffs had the keeping. He dedicates a temple 
ae their oppoſition; The Nobility 
., endeavour 0 Wow? bim; bis revenge. Fabins 
© Includes all the lower claſs. of the People in 
. T1 when hre enn review "0 on 
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juſt ſaid of Papirius Curſor and Alexander, "aj oy 


4 ſuſpends the thread of his hiſtory for a while, c. 17—19. 
but firſt makes his excuſe to his Reader, and 

ales; His | Permiſſion. - (4) 1 my be 9 

1. 


(a) Nihit minus . videri Son quam ut plus 25 


dan z principio magus operis 82 ay rerum ordine decli- 
- narem, 
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> 438. ſays he, that from the beginning of this work I 
Ant. C. 317. 7 ave propoſed nothing leſs to myſelf, than to imer 
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rupt the ſeries of my narrative, and the order of 
my fatts, for the ſake of throwing variety into my 
hiſtory by digreſſions, to amuſe my reader agreeably,. 


and give myſelf ſome relaxation. But having bad_ 
occaſion to mention that great King and Captain, I 


am in a manner invited naturally enough to give 


the refleftions which bave often entered into my 
thoughts in reſpect to bim a place bere, and to 


enquire what event the Romans might have expett- 


ed, if Alexander bad turned his arms againſt 


them. 
Livy the permiſſion he demands of imparting 


to them his thoughts upon ſo affecting a ſubject: 
I only fear they may have room to regret, that 


ſo excellent an hiſtorian has not a better inter- 
preter to render his thoughts with more juſtneſs 


and elegance. I ſhall retrench what does! not 


ſeem abſolutely neceſſary from this digreſſion. 


. Compariſon between Alexander and the Romans. 


W bat determines the event of wars, ſays Li- 
vy, is the genius and ability of the generals, the- 


number and' bravery of the troops, and For- 
tune“, which can diſpoſe of all things in human 


affairs, and principally in the ſucceſs of arms. 


In examining the queſtion propoſed under theſe 


narem, & legentibus velut _ eventus Romanis rebus, fi 


diverticula amcena, & requi- cum Alexandro foret bella- - 


em animo meo quærerem. tum, futurus fuerit. 
Tamen tanti regis ac ducis * The Pagans admitted a 


mentio, quibus fæpe tacitis - Providence, which difpoſes all | 
— cogitationibus volutavi ani - human events : hut they often 
mum, eas evocat in medium: gave it the name of Fortune. 

ut quierere libeat, quinam „„ 


' do not doubt but my readers willingly grant 


Fa : 
„ 
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conclude, that the Romans would have been no 


the Univerſe. | t 
I. Firſt, To begin be comparing oenerals, 


Alexander cannot be denied to have been a great 
warrior. But what very much contributed to 
augment his glory, was his being alone, and 


having no collegue to ſhare in his ſucceſſes; and 


alſo, his dying in the flower of his youth, and 


in the midſt of his greateſt victories, before he 


had experienced any adverſity. Not to mention 


191 


three points of view, one finds no difficulty 52 4 
Ant. C. 27 


leſs invincible to Alexander the Great, than 
they were to all the other Kine and States of 


abundance of other Kings and generals, who 85 


have been great examples of the variety and un · 


certainty of human events, was it not too long 
life, that expoſed * Cyrus ſo much extol led by 


the Greeks, and the great Pompey of our times, 
to the ſad viciſſitudes of fortune? 


Livy oppoſes to Alexander the Roman gene- 


ral who lived in the time when the war be- 
tween him and the commonwealth might have 


happened: Valerius Corvus, Manlius Torqua- 


tus, Papirius Curſor, Fabius Maximus, and 
many others. Each of thoſe whom I have now 
mentioned were Alexander's equals both in va- 
lour and genius. And as to the knowledge of 


the art military, it had been tranſmitted ſucceſ- 


ſiyely from the Kings down to the times of 


which I am ſpeaking, always upon the ſame 
principles z ſo that the knowledge of the rules, 


improved by conſtant - practice, had formed 


them into a ſcience, in which the perſons who 


were then at the head of the ee Were . | 


fectly verſed. 


By Jes Fes the tn bs . th 75. 
opinion of thoſe, wwho imagined myris Queen of the S blass. 
that C . pet . mM Yer ably 
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AR, j Alexander had: acquired abundance ep 
une. 317: tion by his indefatigable patience i in military la- 
bours, by his boldneſs and intrepidity, and the 
prodigies of his perſonal” valour, which contri- 
buted ſo much to his glory. Can we believe 
that the Roman generals gave place to him in 
theſe points? A Manlius Torquatus, a Valerius | 
Corvus, both brave ſoldiers, before they com- 
manded the armies? The Decii, father and ſon, 
who threw themſelves into the midſt of the ede⸗ 5 
my, after having devoted themſelves to death: 
a Papirius Curſor, ſo renowned for the greatneſs 
of his courage ſupported by an - ineredib} 
ſtrengrh of dy. Can one imagine, that 
Alexander would have had more a abilily than 
all theſe illuſtrious Romans, in chuſing his camps 
advantageouſly, in facilitating and ſecuring his 
convoys of proviſions, in avoiding ambuſcades, 
in ſeizing the favourable moment for giving 
battle, in drawing up an army, and in diſpo- 
fing the reſerved troops for the ſupport of it? 
The Romans excelled in all thoſe Parts of Al 
fitary knowledge. 

But as to What regards the maturity of: coun⸗ 
ſels, prudence and ability in forming a Plan, 
and directing all the operations of a campaign 
according to that plan, upon which proper the 

' whole ſucceſs of enterprizes depends: would a 
young prince like Alexander, have ſurpaſſed the 
auguſt body of the Roman Senate, compoſed 
of a great number of venerable old men, verſed 
in the trade of war by a long and happy expe- 
rience, attended with frequent victories: a Bo- 
dy of which one cannot form a juſter idea, than 
that which Cineas gave Pyrrhus of it, when he 
told him, that the Roman Senate e to 
2 like an — of Tp „ 


PAPIR ius, Aurlus, Conſuls, 
When Alexander had found ſuch generals 
We him, he would ſoon (a) have perceived, 


+F93-. 
4. R. 435. 
Ant . 317. 


that he had no longer a: Darius to deal with, a 


generous prince indeed, but enervated by volup- 
| tuouſneſs, who drew along, with him to the war 


great troops of women and eunuchs, all glitter- 


ing with gold and purple, and unweildy from 
the train and trappings of his luxury and gran- 
deur; in a word, rather a certain prey, than a 
formidable enemy, whoſe defeat coſt Alexander 


no more than to know how to deſpiſe a vain 


He 


vaſtneſs of preparations void of real force. 


would have found a great difference between the 
Indias, which he paſſed. with his troops more 


like frantic Bacchanalians than an army, himſelf 
| ſetting the example of the debauch, and Italy, 
where the woods and defiles of Apulia, and the 
mountains of the Lucanians, would have pre- 


ſented him with the ſtill recent footſteps of the 


blood of his uncle Alexander King of Epirus, 
who periſhed there much about this time. 


whilſt in his ſenſes, ſober and virtuous, before 
proſperity had corrupted him, a poiſon none 
ever knew leſs how to -ſeeure himſelf. againſt, | 
If we conſider him in his new grandeur, and the 
new character he aſſumed after his victories, we 
may . Shar he would: have come to 2: Hay 


p 


"1 Adu, quarum nemo in 
tolerantior fuits Qui, fi ex 
' habitu novæ fortunz novique, 


219 1 cum g = rem 
eſſe dixiſſet, quem mulierum 


ac ſpadonum agmen trahen- 


tem,” inter purparam 
aurum, oneratum fortuna 
apparatibus, prædam verius 
quam hoſtem, nihil aliud 


quam benè auſus vana con- 
TW? incruentus devicit. 

Et loquimur de Alex- 
an < nondum merſo ſecun- | 


Vor. III. 


ue ö 


ut ita dicam, ingenii quod ſibi 
victor induerat, ſpectetur; 


Dario magis ſimilis quam A- 
lexandro in Italiam veniſſet, 
& exercitum Macedoniz ob- 

litum, degenerantemque jam 


(5) And, adds Livy, 1 ſpeak of Alexander 


in Perſarum mores, . addux- | 


iſlet, 


4 


more 
ore 
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A. R. 435. 


Ant. C. 317. 
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more like Darius than Alexander, and that he 


would have led thither an army, which had then 
forgot Macedonia, and degenerated from its an- 


cient virtue, in aſſuming the manners of the Per- 
ſians. I am aſhamed to repeat of ſo great a 


King the ridiculous pride, that made him re- 
nounce the ſimplicity of habit, of his predeceſ- 
ſors, to adorn himſelf in the pompous robes of 
the Kings of Perſia ; the abject complaiſance 
which he exacted from his courtiers, by whom 
he was for being adored z indignities which 
would have been inſupportable to the Macedo- 
nians, even had they been conquered, ſo far 
were they from being able to endure them being 
victors; his cruelty in puniſhing z the blood of 


his friends, ſhed in the midſt of banquets; and 


the ſenſeleſs vanity of aſcribing a falſe origin to 


| himſelf. If the love of wine augmented every 
day in him; if his tranſports of rage became 
ſtill more ſudden and violent; (what I ſay here 
is certain from the concurrent teſtimony of all 


authors) can we ſuppoſe that all theſe vices 
would not have impaired in ſome. meaſure his 


military virtues? 

What ought to make the ſucceſſes of the Ro- 
mans appear more worthy of admiration than 
thoſe of Alexander, or of any other King what- 
ſoever, are the innumerable obſtacles they had 
to ſurmount for ſucceeding in their enterprizes, 


How often were they retarded by the frequent 


change of commanders, which became neceſſa- 


| th even by the conſtitution of the ſtate from 
the 


eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth ? Some 
exerciſed the Dictatorſhip only during ten or 
twenty days: none retained the Conſulſhip lon- 
ger than a year. They found obſtacles in the 
Tribunes of the People, who often prevented 


the levying of the armies ; in the ignorance, te- 


merity, 


Par1Rr10s, AuL1vs, Conſuls. 


195 


merity, or jealouſy, of a collegue; in the affairs A 905 


of the city, which ſometimes obliged them to 
ſet out too late, or to return ſooner than was 
conſiſtent with the good of the ſervice. Alex- 
ander was far from being in the ſame caſe. 
(a) Kings are not only exempt from all obſta> 


cles of this kind, but abſolute maſters of times 


and meaſures i and far from being obliged to 
conform to circumſtances, their will alone ſuffi - 
_ ces for putting every thing in motion. In this re- 
ſpect, their glory is leſs than that of Rome's 


generals, victorious notwithſtanding all obſta- 


cles over enemies, who had ſuch great advan- 
tages over them. | ; 


II. As to what regards fucceſs, which Livy 
calls Fortune, it would be wrong to give the/ 


Romans. the ſuperiority to Alexander, as the 
Roman People, though they came off victori- 
ous from all the wars they made, were however 


defeated in ſeveral battles, whereas Alexander 


never foußht one without gaining the victory. 
It would be unjuſt to compare a ſpace of almoſt 
eight hundred years, which had elapſed from the 
foundation of Rome to the time when Livy 


wrote, with one of twelve or thirteen years, 


in which all Alexander's conqueſts were inclu- 
ded. Compare man with man, general with 
general ; and you will find the annals filled with 
the names of Roman generals, for whom For- 
tune as conſtantly declared, as for the King of 
Macedonia, and whoſe ſucceſs, as well as cou- 
.— neyer abandoned them on any day of their 

7 8 a „ 


ES i ACEC be n 1 8 8 1 4.” . | 
If we examine the various hazards of war, 


Rome had on that᷑ ſide an infinite advantage over 


(eh At hercule, reges, non temporumque trahunt confi 
liberi | ſold impedimentis liis cuncta, non ſequuntur. 


4 


the 
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by or $4 the Macedonians, who, in the perſon of Alex- 
| ander had only one chief, to whoſe life their 
whole fortune was attached; and a chief too, 
who not only ran the ſame riſques as the Roman 
generals, but who expoſed himſelf to them out 
of mere wantonneſs, and made it his glory 
to brave them through an intrepid valour, which 
often degenerated into raſhneſs. The fortune of 
Rome did not depend in that manner upon her 
generals. When any of them were taken off 
by death, another immediately took his place, 
and the fall of a ſingle man did not induce the 
ruin of the ſtate. 
III. It remains to compare troops with troops, 
either for their number, their ſpecies and gquali- 
ty, or the multitude of auxiliaries; | 
Only the Greeks and Macedonians, in Alex- 
ander's army are to be reckoned ſoldiers. For 
as to the Perſians, Indians, and other Aſiatic 
nations, had he led them into Italy, they would 
rather have been an incumbrance to him, than 
an augmentation of his forces. Now Alexan- 
der's infantry never exceeded thirty thouſand 
men. Add to theſe four thouſand horſe, moſt - 
of . them Theſlalians, and we have. the whole 
ſtrength, of his army. 
Rome then had, bring to the evidence of 
the Cenſus, two hundred and fifty thouſand citi- 
ens, all capable of bearing arms; and the of. 
ten took the field with ten Legions at once. If 
to theſe we add che uccours which ſhe received 
from the ſtates f. taly, either her ſubjects or 
allies, we find, that on — fide of number, Xp 
Roman troops may be conſidered as ſuperior to 
thoſe of Nn Beſides which, it would 
have been eaſy for the Romans to have recruited 
their armies, whereas Alexander, making war 
in an enemy's country, would have ſeen his 


3 


Pariklus, Aur ius, Conſuls. | 
troops decreaſed from day to day, as happened A.R 435» 


to Hannibal, and he would have found ir more 
difficult than the Carthaginians to have brought 
others from Macedonia. 

The Macedonian phalanx was in great repu- 
tation, and deſervedly : but after all, it was an 
heavy body, all of one piece, unwieldy, and 
which many obſtacles frequently made incapable 


of acting. The reader may ſee the deſcription 4. 77? 
I have given of it after Polybius elſewhere. The Vo 


Roman army on the contrary, divided into dif- 
ferent bodies, moved eaſily, and was ſuſceptible 
of all the forms it was neceſſary to give it. It 
divided and re- united with wonderful agility, 
and was always ready to ficht in any ſituation of 
3 whatſoever. 


Never were troops more enured to fatigues, | 


more fit to ſupport. military labours, more dex- 
terous, and more docile in reſpect to military 
diſcipline, nor more determinate to conquer or 
die in battle, than the Roman ſoldiers. 

But what diſtinguiſhed the Roman people 
from all the nations of the earth, and would un- 
doubtedly have rendered them ſuperior to Alex- 
ander, though he had gained ſome firſt advan- 
tages over them, was, that they did not know 
what it was to yield to ill fortune, and that their 
loftineſs and obſtinacy augmented in propor- 
tion to their diſgraces. If neither the Furcæ 
Caudinæ, nor the battle of Cannæ, could ſubdue 
the ſpirit of the Romans, what defeat could ever 
have ſhaken their conſtancy? But had Alexan- 
der loſt a ſingle baude, he had been conquered 


for ever. 
Though he had even ho ſucceſsful in the 
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t. C. „317. 


I. VI. 


| beginning, he would have been amazed to ſee, Ab ipſo 


that the Romans, conquered, defeated, cut to 


Fug if that had n would only have 
n been 


ducit opes 


animumq; 
ferro. Hor. 


Par ix ius, Aur ius, Confuls. 
been the more haughty on that account, and 
would have ſhut their ears to all propoſals 
of peace and accommodation. He would then 
have had reaſon to regret the Perfians, Indians, 
and other effeminate nations of Aſia, And would 
have owned, that he had only made war againſt 
women till then, as his uncle Alexander King 
of Epirus is reported to have ſaid of him, when, 
mortally wounded in a battle in Italy, he com- 
pared the wars his nephew was then mak ing in 
Afia, with that wherein he ſaw himſelf fall. 

As for me, ſays Livy, when I reflect, that 
the Romans and Carthaginians fought during 
twenty-four years at ſea in the firſt Punic war, 
the life of Alexander ſeems hardly to have ſuffi- 
ced for a war with the Romans. 

And who knows whether the two Stain, al- 
lied to each other by ancient treaties, might not 
at that time have alſo united all their forces 
againſt a common enemy, and ſet formidable 
armies on foot, under the weight of which Alex- 

ander would undoubtedly have ſunk. 

The Romans more than once meaſured their 
fwords with the Macedonians, not indeed under 

Alexander, nor at the time when they were 
ſtrongeſt, but under Antiochus, who had a great 
number of them in his army, under Philip, 
and under Perſeus; and they did it not only 
without loſs on their fide, but almoſt without 
running any riſque. (a) We will be bold to ſay, 
adds Livy, that ſetting aſide civil wars, which 
are out of the preſent queſtion, never were the 
horſe or foot of an enemy ſuperior to ours. 
Never were we worſted in battle in the open 


ta) *bfit invidia vero, & pedite, nunquam aperta ace, 
civilia bella ſileant, nunquam nunquam æquis, nunq 
ab equite NE nunquam à noſtris locis laboravimus. 


| field, 


+ 8 
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field, never in places equally favourable to both 
armies, and ſtill leſs, when advantagious to us, 
Our heavy-armed infantry may fear a numerous 
_ cavalry, flights of arrows diſcharged by enemies 
who fly immediately after, thick foreſts, and 
places impracticable for convoys. It has con- 


-  quered, and will always conquer, more nume- | 


rous and formidable armies, than thoſe of the 


| Macedonians and Alexander, provided the ſame 
love of peace and union, as the Roman people 


now enjoy, prevails always amongſt us. 

In this manner Livy concludes his digreſſion, 
which certainly abounds with very ſolid and ju- 

dicious reflections. But one cannot conceive, 


how the love of his country ſhould blind him 
to ſuch a degree, as to make him advance with 


an air of aſſurance, (ab/it invidia vero) as if the 
thing had been indiſputable, hat the cavalry and 
infantry of an enemy were never ſuperior to thoſe 
of the Romans, and that they were never worked 
in battle in the open field. Had he forgot the 


evident ſuperiority of Hannibal over the Ro- 


man cavalry, or the battles of Allia and Cannæ, 
which he had cited juſt before, as a proof of 
the conſtancy of the Romans ? 


I return to the ſequel of the hiſtory, after 


having made one ſhort reflection upon all thoſeof 
Livy, which are ſolely founded on human rea- 
ſon. But we, who are informed of the deſigns 


of God by his Scriptures, know, that the divine 


decrees not having given Alexander any thing 
in the Weſt, or in Italy, he could not have con- 


quered any thing in them, no not a ſingle vil- 


R. 435. 
C. 317. 


lage: That as great and rapid as his conqueſts 


were in the Eaſt, becauſe Providence had allot- 


ted him every thing there, his arms would have 


been no leſs impotent againſt Italy, becauſe it had 
granted and allotted 5 nothing on that W 
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The war with hs e will- continue to 


-be Sam- employ the Romans a great while, notwith- | 


ts. 
Liv. I. 9. 
20s 


ſtanding the frequent and conſiderable loſſes of 
that people, which. might induce them to lay 


down their arms. Hiſtorians tell us, that 


they loſt thirty thouſand men in 440, twenty 


thouſand three years after in 443, thirty thou- 
ſand more in 446, beſides as many in ſeveral _ 
other actions. It is hard to conceive how the 


country could ſupply ſo many ſoldiers. Eve- 


ry year ſome place was beſieged, and ſome bat- 


tle fought; and the Romans had almoſt al- 
ways the advantage. The ſucceſſes, though 


flow and not deciſive, prepared the way for, 


and even aſſured, the conqueſt of Samnium, 
Apulia, Lucania, and other States more remote 


from Rome to the Eaſt. 


I ſhall not enter into a anima account of 


* ſieges and battles, which had nothing very 
memorable or affecting in them, and might 


prove tedious in the relation. I mall regularly 


repeat the names of the Conſuls of each year; 


bur I ſhall ſometimes omit that of the Dictators, 
very frequent at that time. I find fix of them 
in the ſpace of ſeven years, from the 438th to 
the 444th year of Rome; without any appa- 
rent preſſing occaſion for having recourſe to 
them. This ſeems depreciating in ſome mea- 
ſure that ſupreme authority, conſidered in the 
beginning as almoſt the laſt reſource in the 
emergencies of the State, always confided to 


perſons of known merit, and for "oy reaſon 
E more r ah av, + 
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were added to the old ones, the Ufentine and 


201 
fl the 436th year of Rome, two new Tribes 4. R. 436. 


Ant. C. 316. 


Inſtitution 


Falerian, which made the Tribes thirty one in of ras | 


all. $ . newtribes, 


The fred year a Præfect or Governor (Pre- Prefee 
fe tus) was ſent to Capua at the requeſt of that Vn 70 Ca- 


paa. 


city, in order to regulate the inteſtine diviſions, 


N 


that diſturbed its tranquillity. The name of c. 20. 


Præſectura, the province of a Præfect, was given 


to the cities, that were neither governed by 


their own laws, nor by magiſtrates elected 
amongſt themſelves : but received annual ma- 
giſtrates from Rome, who ruled with ſupreme 
authority and adminiſtered juſtice in them. 


C. Junrvs Buzulcus. 
2. Eulrius Bax BuL A. 


Upon the report which was ſpread, of the 
good order 7 bliſhed at Capua by the care 
of the Roman magiſtrate, the inhabitants of 
Antium demanded alſo, that ſome Romans 
ſhould be ſent to regulate their city : They were 
granted in conſequence the perſons who were 


8 A. R. 437. . 
. Ant. C. 315. 


the patrons of Antium: for the right of patron- 
age was not confined to particulars, but extend- 


ed to cities, and even, when the empire had at- 
tained its "higheſt orandeur, to whole pro- 
vinces, which put themſelves under the protec- 


tion of ſome 3 Senator. By the means 


of the Præfectſhips, Rome earried not only its 
arms, but its laws a great way: nec arma mo- 
do, fed jura etiam Romana latè pollebant. This 
was an excellent method of extending its power, 
and even dominion, and infinitely preferable 


to that of arms, which, in employing only 


force, ſubjects only the body, whereas the other 


| gains the heart. And what eſteem for the Ro- 
man 


202 ParIRIvs, PuBL II Ius, Conſuls. 
A. R. 437* man government muſt a magiſtrate have given a 
ho city to which he was — the —— uſe 
that he made of his power was to eſtabliſh 
order, peace, juſtice, and to render the people 
happy. And thoſe a are the ſole ends of all good 
government, 


A. R. 438. U 
3 Sp. Nav Ius. 
M. PopiLIus. 


Liv. I. 9. Defeat of ches Samnites by the Didator L 
. miles. 


A Pa pik ius, Iv. 
e PuBLILIUS, IV. 


Liv. I. 9. The Conſuls r at Docs this year, 
c. 22, 23. as the laſt had done. The Dictator, Q. Fa- 
N bius, was charged with the war againſt the 
Samnites. In a firſt battle Aulius Ceretanus, 
his maſter of the horſe, killed the general of 
the enemy, and was ſoon after killed himſelf by 
that general's brother. In a ſecond battle, Fa- 
bius, to leave his troops no hopes but in vic- 
tory, declared to them, that he would ſet his 
camp on fire; and kept them ignorant of the 
conſiderable reinforcement his new maſter of the 
| horſe was bringing him from Rome. The ſoldiers 
urged on by the burning of their camp (of 


which the Dictator had only cauſed the firſt 


tents: to be ſet on fire) marched like madmen 
againſt the enemy, who did not long ſuſtain 
ſo rude a charge. At the ſame time the ma- 
ſer of the horſe, to whom the burning of the 
camp had been. given for a ſignal, attacked the 
Samnites in the rear. Their defeat was conſide- 
Table. The troops, laden with booty, returned 


to the camp, which' contrary to their expecta- 
4 85 tion 


: PoeTeL1vs, 8uL PI ius, Conſuls. 203 | 
tion they found entire, except ſome few tents. A. R. 439. | 
That agreeable ſurprize gave them almoſt as .. 313. 
much joy, as the victory they had juſt ob- 


7 


tained. © 


M. PoE TELIVs. | A. R. 440, 
8 | | Ant. C. 312, 
C. SULPICIUS, 


: The new Conſuls marched againſt the city of Liv. l. 9. 
Sora, whoſe inhabitants had killed the Roman ©: 24, 25 

colony ſettled there, and had gone over to the 

Samnites. This fiege would have coſt the Ro- 

mans much time, in effect of the advantagious 

fituation of the place: but a deſerter having 

diſcovered to them a way that led to the cita- 

del, the place was taken in the night almoſt 

without reſiſtance. At firſt the ſlaughter was 


5 great, becauſe the Conſuls had not entred the 


place. Thoſe who had eſcaped the fury of the 
ſoldiers, ſurrendered themſelves. Two hun- 
dred and fifty of them, who were the princi- 
pal authors of the maſſacre of the Roman co- 
lony, were ſent to Rome. They were all con- 
demned to die, and executed in the Forum. 
That ſight gave the populace a ſenſible plea- 
ſure, who had a great intereſt in the ſecurity 
of the citizens ſent as colonies abroad. Many 
other cities, as Auſona, Minturnæ, and Veſcia, 
were taken in the ſame manner by trea- 
Chery. . | 5 3 © abdicates' 
A Dictator (C. Mænius) had been created ½½, Diga- 
to preſide in the enquiries, that were to be rp, and 
made” into a conſpiracy excited abroad, to %% 2 


The Dicta- 


which a ſtop had been ſoon put. The Dicta- 5,55 , 


tor, who was for making uſe of his authority, calumny 
employed it on the occaſion of certain ſecret ,d 1e 


:M. 


aſſemblies ſaid to be held at Rome for the at- |; | 9. 


tainment of offices. This accuſation was made c. 26. 
PO I + — 


tor Mentus © 


204 VALERIUs, Decivs, Conſuls. 
4. R. 440. to fall on the nobility, who enraged at that 
r. g. 31a. affront, retorted it upon the Dictator himſelf and 
his maſter of the horſe, both Plebeians ; affirm- 
ing that if any were to be ſuſpected of canvaſ- 
ſing offices, it was themſelves, who had no 
right to them by their birth, whereas the en- 
trance to them was naturally open to others: 
and they threatened the Dictator to make him 
fully ſenſible of it, when he quitted his office. He 
did not wait the expiration of it. He abdi- 
cated the Dictatorſhip, demanded to be tried, 
and was declared innocent, as well as his ma- 
ſter of the horſe. (a) He was willing to ſhew, 
that innocence, and not conſideration for their 
offices, was their ſecurity againſt ſuch an accu- 
„ 3 8 | 
Liv. 1.9. It was under the Conſuls Pœtelius and Sul- 
277 picius, that a conſiderable battle was fought, 
-wherein it is ſaid thirty thouſand Samnites were 
either killed, or taken priſoners, 3 
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Liv. 188 Fregellæ is retaken from the Samnites. Ati- 
na and Calatia have the ſame fate. 


A. R. 442. | = | : | 
Ant. C. 310. M. VALERIUS. 


P. Dxcivs. 


Famezs ' Perſons of the greateſt worth are ſometimes 

Sie expoſed to accuſations without reaſon, and even 
? 7/21,4--unjuſtly hurt in their fame, when they have to 
tus, do with jealous, violent, or abſurd enemies. 
| Lis. 1. e. This happened in the Cenſorſhip of Appius 


(a) Ut appareat innocen- honoris, tutos a criminatio- 
tia noſtra nos, non majeſtate nibus iſtis eſſe. 
05 4 Cauaudius 
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Claudius and C. Plautius. The moſt illuſtri- & R. 4. 


ous of the Senators, whoſe lives and actions 
were irreproachable, who had worthily filled the 
firſt offices of the State, or who might juſtly aſpire 


to them, experienced the malignity of theſe two 


Cenſors, and ſaw themſelves ſhamefully depri - 
ved of the rank of Senators. I have ſaid elſe- 
where, that this degradation took place in con- 
ſequence of the Cenſors leaving out the names 
of thoſe they thought fit to exclude 1 in reading 
over the Liſt of the Senators. | 


Ant. C. 


In order to fill up the places vacant by the Liv. 1. 9. 
expulſion of ſo many illuſtrious Senators wor- c. 46. 


_ thily, Appius (a) introduced a great number 
of the ſons of freedmen into the Senate. His 
end was to ſtrengthen his intereſt, and to render 
himſelf all-powerful in that auguſt aſſembly, 
It is not eaſy to conceive how a man, who in 
| Other reſpects had excellent qualities, could be 
guilty of ſuch monſtrous exceſſes. But of what 


1 not a warm and violent ambition capable, 
ich is for ſetting itſelf above all others, and for 
lording it at any price whatſoever? That of 


Appius had but ill ſucceſs at this time. So - 


enormous a proceeding prejudiced every body | 


extremely againſt him. 


Accordingly the next year (I anticipate facts, 5 


in order to place all that relates to the umuſt 


and abſurd conduct of theſe Cenſors together? 


the Conſuls paid no regard to the changes ins 
troduced in the Senate by their extravagance. 
They read the liſt of the Senate as it ſtood be- 


fore the Cenſorſhip of Appius, without having 
any regard either to the pretended notes of infa- 


my, which he had affixed to thoſe he had 


I a) Senatum primus bertinorum filiis lectis i . | 
Iv. rs DET a ee e 


ſtruck 
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A R. 442 ſtruck out of it, or the pretended election of 


* thoſe he had ſubſtituted i in their room. 


Liv. 1 9. When the eighteen months, which was the 
© 33, 34- term to which Mamercus. Amilius had limi- 
ted the duration of the Cenſorſhip, were ex · 
pired, C. Plautius not being (5) able to ſup- 
port any longer the complaints and hatred, 
which their irregular and violent conduct had 
drawn upon them, immediately abdicated the 
Cenſorſhip. But Appius obſtinately refuſed to 
quit his office, and declared, he would not re- 

- fign it before five years were fully expired, 
which was the ancient term, fixed for the ex- 
erciſe of it at its firſt inſtitution, P. Sempro- 
nius, Tribune of the People, undertook Appius 
with vigour. After having reproached him 

with the violences of his family, always im- 

perious and enemies to the liberty of the Ro. 
man People, and which for that reaſon was be- 
come more odious to them, than that of the 
Tarquins; and put him in mind of the infa- 
mous and cruel Decemvir Appius, who had 
continued himſelf in his office in contempt of 
all laws : Are theſe then, added he, the examples | 
which you propoſe to yourſelf ? What | A regu- 
lation eftabliſhed in the 1 above an 
hundred years, obſerved inviolably by ſo many il- 
luſtrious men, who bave ſince 23 Cenſors, 
dare you, Appius, audaciouſiy deſpiſe and violate, 
in Xibe view, before the eyes of the Senate and 

People? What would become of the State, if the 
Conſuls, if the Difators, ſhould undertake, of 
their own authority, to continue themſelves in of- 
fice beyond the fixed term ? We bave ſeen C. Mz- 
nius within theſe few Jear's abdicate the Difator- 


) Ob infamem atque invi- recundia victus collega, ma- 
— Senatus lectionem, ve- giſtratu ſe abdicavit. Liv. 


fin” 
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ſhip long before the time, in order to juſtify bim- 


ſelf, as a private perſon, of a crime laid to bis 
charge. I do not require the ſame moderation 
from you, Appius. Do not quit your office ont 
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day, one hour, ſooner than you ate obliged: but 


don't exceed the juſt bounds of it. No, ſays Appi- 
us, I will continue Cenſor three years and ſix 
months compleat beyond the time allowed by the 
lau Amilia, and I will continue ſo alone. Ts nos 


| this ſpeaking and acting as a King, or rather as a 


tyrant ? No Cenſor ever continued alone in office, all 
 bitherto have abdicated, when their collegues died. 

And as for you, neither the expiration of the 
term of your magiſtracy, the example of your col- 
legue who is retired, the ſenſe of ſhame, nor the 
laws, have any weight with you. You make your 
honour and merit conſiſt in arrogance, preſump- 
tion, and the contempt of gods and men, It is 
with pain I fpeak to you in this manner, The 
dignity you have exerciſed is worthy of reſpett. Bus 
your inflexible obſtinacy obliges me not to ſpare you 
and I declare to you, that if you do not obey the A- 


milian law, I will order you to be carried to priſon, 


Accordingly Appius giving only bad reaſons 
by way of anſwer, he ordered him to. be ſeiz- 
ed, and carried to priſon. Appius implored 


the aid of the other Tribunes. Six were againſt 
him: but three declaring in his favour, to the 


diſgrace of all the laws and all orders of the 


State, he exerciſed the Cenſorſhip during all 


the reſt of the time. BE 

(a) Seeing his hopes fruſtrated on the fide of 
the Senate, he turned towards that of the Peo- 
ple, and to aſſure himſelf of their ſyffrages, 


rs Poſteaquam eam lec- opes, humilibus per omnes 


tionem (Senatorum) nemo tribus diviſis, forum & cam- 


aJdeptus erat quas petierat 
e | „ 


ratam habuit, nec in curia pum corrup it. Lib. 9. c. 46. 
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N and to make himſelf maſter of the aſſemblies, 
3'®' he diſtributed the very dregs of the People 
into all che tribes, who in that manner, by thei 
great number, always formed the majority o 
voices. This change was of no Jong Yn, 
as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 
Ania Appius rendered his Cenſorſhip memoral 
way and by a famous work, which he undertook anc 
4udi7. compleated alone: this was the great way, cal- 
led Via Appia, which he carried on from Rome 
to Capua. This road was continued in proceſs 
of time as far as Brunduſium (Brinds/ . at the 
extremity of the Adriatic Gulf, about four hun- 
dred and fifty miles: a work, of which, after 
ſo many ages, there are ſtill confiderable traces 
to be ſeen, and which is no leſs admirable. for | 
Is Aab than FRE 115 | ec 15 
Appius brought water alſo to the c yt 
means of an Ne queduct, which is the 12 0 
tioned in the _ Hiſtory. I have ſpoke 
of the Highways and Aqueducts of Rome! in 
the introduction to this volume. 
Famib of By the advice of the ſame Appius ( for W 
oy Fane] conduct is much compounded of good and evil) 
2 9. che Polini, anciently charged, and it is ſaid by 
Hercules himſelf, with the care of the ſacrifices 
offered to that demi. god upon the altar called, 
Ad aram the great altar of Hercules, diſdaining thoſe 
Hann functions, and not being willing to undergo the 
trouble of them any longer, had taught the ce- 
| remonies uſed in them to the * ſlaves of the Ro- 
man people. A very ſurprizing thing hap- 
pened ſoon after (ſays Livy, always credulous 
enough) which t to be a warning againſt 


* The Servi publici were had alfo flaves, as the Vene- 
not ſlaves of any md e per- rii in Sicily, and the ak 


fon, but of the whole common- ales at Heft. 


C. 29. 


ewealth. The Fg of the 


clanging 
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changing any [thing in the ſacred crremonic uf Ar 44 
3k 
religion. Of the twelve branches of the houſe. | 
of the Potitii then in being, in which there 
were thirty males about fiſteen years old, they N 
were all taken off to à man, and the whole 
race entirely extinct, in the ſpace of one year. 
The vengeance of the Gods did not ſtop there. 
Some years after, Appius loft his ſight entirely 
and continued blind NN the 10 nd Ned 
, C. Janke toms Th. X bie phe 4436 
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* . 


1 new regulations were made, which n Tribuntrof 
the People the nomination” to ſeveral military e, 
offices. The firſt related to the Tribunes, or 3 | 
principal officers, of the legions. Of twenty- ple, as cue, 
four Tribunes, ſix to each legion, the People at 4. % De- 
firſt elected only fix. © From the year of which 1 
we are peaking, t they nominated ſixteen, ſo Liv. 1. 9. 
that only eiglit remained to be a 13 by the c. 30. 
Conſuls or Dicta tors. Thate already obſerved, 
that the Tribynes are not properly compared 
with modern colonels, becat the Tribunes did | 
not command a cet tain: part e of a er en 


the whole legion alternately | L e 03.1% 
29s wy fold 45 Kana na it Un, 
„ l IF 5.2 Oz. i 


The aden uta relstes to the "navy, 
lietle known till then amongit the Romans. 
This is the firſt time mention is made of a Ro- 
man fleet in Livy. It appears however from 
the two firſt treaties related by Polybins between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, that the Ro- 
mans, at leaſt particulars, had ſhips at ſea, ei | 
ther for commerce, or piraey. But their num- 
ber was very inconfidetable. It was decreed 
this year,: that the * ſhould nominate two 
Vol. | oe 


* 
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s oſficers, called Duumviri, for equipping a fleet, 
Liv. 12 * and refitting ſhips. The next — the Roman 
c. 38. people ſent a fleet againſt Campania, under the 
command of P. Cornelius, charged with the 
command of the maritime coaſts. It came to 
an anchor at Pompeii. This expedition ex- 
tended no farther than making a deſcent upon 
the neighbouring country, and taking ſome 
plunder. That too was retaken by the peaſants, 
who killed ſome of the Romans before they = 
CCCP . 
The players A little circumſtance, one would almoſt call 
don the it a jeſt, employed people's thoughts very much 
| 2 rg this year, becauſe it ſeemed to have ſome rela- 
their tion to religion. The players upon the flute, 
Fabi, being very much offended, that the laſt Cenſors 
1 9. had prohibited their eating in the temple of Ju- 
© 3% piter, as they had always done till then, went 
away in a bogy to the city of Tibur, ſo that 
there were none left in Rome to play upon the 
inſtruments in the ſacrifices. Their retreat gave 
the Senate ſome diſquiet, and deputies were ſent 
to deſire the inhabitants of Tibur to act in ſuch 
a manner, as' to induce thoſe people to re- 
turn to Rome. The Tiburtini returned anobli- 
ging anſwer, and began by ſending for thoſe 
muſicians to the Senate, who exhorted them to 
return to Rome, That they abſolutely refuſed. 
Not being able to get the better of their obſti- 
nacy, they thought of a ſtratagem ſuitable 
enough to the character of the perſons they 
had to do with. They invited them to feaſts, 
ſome on one ſide, ſome on another, under pre- 
tence of enlivening the entertainment by the 
agreeable ſound of their inſtruments. They 
were abundantly treated. Good wine eſpecially, 
to which muſicians are ſeldom enemies, was not 
ſpared. To make ſhort of our ſtory, they all 


s * 


ell 


- 
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fell; into ſo ſudden and heavy a deep, that they 
were put into waggons, and carried off without 
knowing any thing of the matter. They did 
not diſcover this till the next morning, when 
broad day - light, which found them till full of 
wine, opened their eyes, and ſhewed them, that 

they were in waggons in the Forum of Rome. 
A great concourſe of People immediately ga- 


2 I 1 
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thered round them. After they had been pre- 


vailed on, not without abundance of difficulty, 
to continue at Rome, they were granted per- 
miſſion to go every year in maſquerade about 
the city during three days, ſinging of ſongs and 
play ing upon inſtruments, which was regularly 
practiſed down to Livy's time. The privilege, . 
| of which the ſuppreſſion had put them ſo much 
out of humour, was alſo reſtored to them, and 
it was decreed, that when they. were employed 
in the facrifices, they ſhould; have a right to 

partake of the feaſts Think uſually attended them. 
At the time of which we are ſpeaking, two 
conſiderable wars employed the Romans. The 
Conſul Junius, who had the Samnites for his 

| province, after having taken two cities, Cluvia 

| and Bovianum, from them, cave, them battle, 

in which they had twenty thouſand men killed, 
On another ſide, all the ſtates of Hetru- 
ria, except .the Arretini, had taken arms, and 
the ſiege of Sutrium, a city in alliance 

with the Romans, and which ſerved as a barrier 


The nt: 

nites con- 
-quered, 
Lav: I. 9. 
2 * 


ak ar tvith 
the Hetru- 
rians. 
Liv. I. 9. 
Ci 32. 


againſt the Hetrurians. The Conſul Emilius 


marched immediately to the relief of the place. 
The day after his arrival, the two armies drew 
up in battle, and faced each other till noon, 


without making any movement. The, Hetruri- 


ans then, that they might not loſe the day in 
looking upon each other, gave the ſignal. The 


| * began on both lides with equal ardor. 
4969 Fi * 
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AR. 443 The enemy had the ſuperiority in number, ada 


Ar 3% the Romans in courage. The battle was obſti- 
| nate, and long doubtful. The braveſt on both 
ſides fell in it. At length, the ſecond line of 
the Romans having taken the place of the firſt, 
the enemy, who were only drawn up in one 
line, without any body of reſerve to ſupport it, 
could not reſiſt the vickent charge of thoſe troops 
who were quite freſh. They however perſiſted _ 
to fight courageouſly, determined rather to fall 
by the enemy's ſwords than to turn their backs. 
There never had been leſs flying, and more 
ſlaughter, if night had not come on to their re- 
lief; and the victors were the firſt that gave 


over fighting. . conſiderable rp em 


happened this year. 
©. G04- . Fan1vs, U. 3: 4555 % 1 


V doris The Kid b Se Sutrium again. The 
gained ov Conſul Fabius did not delay marching to the 
#be Hetru- aid of the allies. He led his army along the 


1 9. mountains into the plain. The enemy imme-" 


c. 35—37 diately offered him battle. — the had many f 
more troops than him, to ſupply his defect in 
number by the advantage of the place, he made 

them advance a little upon the eclivity of the 

mountain. The place was ſtony and full of 
great flints. The Hetrurians marched directly 
to them, and threw down their darts in order 
to come e to cloſe _ 1 Ro- 
mans, taking the advanta the uperiority 
of the ground where they were drawn up bo | 
battle Ne darts and ſtoties 7 8 them, which 
wounded many, and diſordered the reſt by the 
noiſe 'they made in falling upon their -helmets 
and bucklers. The Hetrurians could not eaſily 
come to blows with their e enem ies, and le 
their 
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their darts to attack them at diſtance. Their &.R. 444- 
troops were ſoon put in diſorder. At the ſamme 38: 
moment the Haſtati and Principes, that is, the 
two firſt lines of the Roman army, charged them 
ſword: in hand. They could not ſupport this 
— and fled in a body to their camp. But 
the Roman cavalry, by taking a compaſs, had 
cut off their communication with it; which re- 
duced them. to take refuge on the mountains, 
and from thence: with troops almoſt without 
arms, and covered with wounds, they entered 
the Ciminian foreſt. The Romans, after ha- 
ving killed a great number of enemies, taken 
chirty- eight enſigns, and made themſelves ma- 
ſters of their camp, got conſiderable ſpoils. 
A A council of war was then held, to conſider 
whether the enemy ſhould: be purſued. The Ci- 
-minian/ foreſt was at that time more horrid and 
inacceſſible, ſays Livy, than the German foreſts 
(that is to ſay the Hercynian, Hercynia Hlva) 
were not long ſince. Till then not even any 
merchant had penetrated into them. None but 
the general had courage enough to reſolve to 
attempt the entrance: the reſt had not yet for- 
got the defiles of Caudium. Whilſt the council 
were in this diff „a young Roman (ſome 
believe him the Con als brother) offered to go 


and take a view, of the places, and promiſed 


ſoon; to bring back a certain account of them. 
He had been e ee a town of 
HFHetruria, and ſpoke the language of the coun- 
try perfectly well, as did his ſervant. It is 
ſaid, that the young Romans learned the Hetru- 
rian tongue at that time, as they afterwards did 
the Greek, and that it made a part of their edu- 
_ - cation. Thoſe two ſet out without company, 
and took no other precaution, than to learn up- 


on the way the names of the Prey they were to 
= ” enter, 
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4 x: 28g. enter, and thoſe of the principal inhabitants of 
the country, in order that they might not be 
known for ſtrangers in converſation. ' - They 
were dreſs'd like ſhepherds, and had each a ſcythe 
and two javelins all of iron. But all this did 
not contribute 3 das e them, as the 
firm perſuaſion of every „ that no ſtranger 
wc wink of entering that foreſt. They arri- 
ved amongſt the inhabitants of Camercinum in 
Umbria. The Roman declared who he was, 
and was conducted to the Senate. He propoſed 
a treaty of alliance and amity in the name of 
the Conſul. His propoſal was accepted with 
joy. He was aſſured, that if the Romans en- 
tered the foreſt, they ſhould find proviſions in 
it for thirty days, and all the youth of the coun- 
try under arms, and ready to obey their orders. 
Upon this news, the Conſul made the baggage 
ſet out in the beginning of the night, and the 
legions ſoon after, and ſtayed behind with the 
cavalry. At day-break the next morning he 
appeared in the face of the enemy's advanced 
poſts on the outſide of the foreſt, and after hav- 
ing amuſed them ſome time, retired to his camp 
vhich he quitted ſoon after at another gate, and 
came up with the reſt of his army the ſame 
night. The next day in the morning he had 
gained the top of the Ciminian mountain. From 
thence, after confidering the rich lands of He- 
truria, he made his troops march down to plun- 
der the country. They were returning with 
„ immenſe booty, when ſome bodies of peaſants, 
armed in haſte, came to intercept them with ſo 
8 little order, that they were very near being ta- 
ken themſelves by thoſe whom they intended to 
deprive of their booty. After having beaten 
and put them to flight, the ſoldiers returned vi- 
Ctorious and laden with ſpoils to the camp. 
„„ N | In 
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In the mean time, upon the report that was 4. R. 444- 
pod at Rome, of the Conſul's deſign to pe- * 
netrate into the Ciminian foreſt, the city was 
ſeized with terror, and the alarm became gene- 
ral. They knew what the raſhneſs of the two 
Conſuls, 1 had imprudently engaged them - 
ſelves in the defiles of Caudium, had coſt the 
commonwealth, and the traces of the ſhameful 
treaty concluded there, was not yet worn out of 
the minds of the citizens. Five deputies were 
immediately diſpatched, with whom, in order 
to givethem more weight, two Tribunes of the 
| People were joined, to forbid the Conſul to paſs 
the Ciminian foreſt, in the name of the Senate. 
That order happily arrived too late, to the 
great ſatisfaction of the deputies, who returning 
immediately to Rome, filled it with joy by the 
— le news of the mne gained wy the 
on 


minating the war, only excited a new one ſtill % 7, * 
more terrible than the firſt. The ravaging of the ian. 


country at the foot of the Ciminian mountain 4 truce of 


had incenſed not only the inhabitants, but the e years 


Umbrians in the neighbourhood, againſt the 8 In 
Romans. The two people having in conſe- Liv. 1. 9. 


quence joined their troops, marched to Sutrium, © 1 


others {ay too near® Peruſia, with an army much 3d rb. 


more numerous than the firſt. Without loſs of C;ninian 
time, they offered the Romans battle, who kept r. 

ſtill without moving. They then approached 

their intrenchments, and ſeeing that the advan- 

oed guards had re-entered the camp, they did not 

doubt but it was an effect of the enemy's fear, 

and preſſed their generals to ſend them provi- - 

ſions for the day to the place where they were; 

declaring that they would continue under arms, 

| and were reſolved to attack the camp the ſame 


P4 3 


This expedition of the Consul far 4 ter- ar vi- 


Hory over 
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3 
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night, of the next day at ſun· riſe, The Roman 
army expreſſed. no leſsardot for the battle: but 


the general's orders kept them within bounds. 


It was about the tenth hour of the day (two 


hours before ſun- ſet) when he commanded his 


ſoldiers, to refreſn themſelves, and to keep 
% under arms in readineſs to move at the firit 


"66. ſignal that ſhould be given either by day or, 
night. He exhorted them in few words, in 


60 extolling the Samnites, whom they had often 
gefeated much above the Hetrurians. He 
& added, that he had a ſecret view which he 
could not explain at preſent that they ſhould 
<« know at the proper time. By theſe obſcure 
and enigmatical words he ſeemed to inſinuate, 


that he relied upon ſome treachery z and this he 


did to encourage his ſoldiers, whom the great 
number of the enemy's troops might have daun- 
ted. What rendered this notion the more pro- 


bable, was the enemy's being in the open field 
without intrenchments. After having taken 


ſamenouriſhment, they alſo repoſed themſelves, 
At the fourth watch of the night, that is to ſay, 
three hours before ſun · riſe, they were awakened 


without noiſe, and armed. Axes and tools were 
given the ſervants of the army to demoliſh the 


intrenchments and fill up the works. The army 
was drawn up in battle within the incloſure of 


the camp, and choſen cohorts were poſted at the 
- . gates, When the ſignal was given a little before 


day, which is the time when people ſleep ſoun- 
deft in ſummer· nights, and the intrenchments 
were down, the army quitted the camp. They 
found the enemy lying on the ground diſperſed 
here and there, ſome immoveable, others half 
aleep in their beds, and the greateſt: part of 


them running to their arms: a dreadful flaugh- 
. . of — enſued. Few had time to arm. 


And 
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And as even thoſe had neither officer to com- AR 444- 
mand them, nor enſign to aſſemble under, thay we 
were ſoon put to flight, and purſued by the ca- 
valry. Some retired to the camp, others to 
the foreſt, and the latter found moſt ſafety. 

The camp was taken the ſame day. Orders 

were given to carry all the gold — ſier to 
the Conſul; the reſt of the ſpoils were aban- 
doned to che ſoldiers. Sixty thouſand men 
were either killed, r made priſoners in this ac- 

tion. In Bt. of the loſs, of this battle 

the principal cities of Hetruria, and the moſt. 
opulent in thoſe days, Peruſia, Cortona, and 
Arretium, ſent deputies to Rome to demand 

peace, and a treaty of Allienge., A truce, for 
thirty years was grilled. 

The entrance of Fabius! into the Clinician fo. Beg | 
reſt gave the Samnites no leſs joy than it had nes _ 
given Rome alarm. A report had ſpreuad a tated] 
mongſt them, that the Roman army. always and San- 


fond of hazardous enterprizes, had rafhly-.en- e, 

gaged in an unpaſſable foreſt, where the He- 8 | 

trurians kept it ſhut up in ſuch a manner, that 7 former 
it was impoſſible for it to retire, as had hap- # noni- 

| ſome years before at Caudium. Their 8 

| Joy was mingled with a kind of jealouſy, that Pit. 4 885 

the glory of humbling the Romans ſhould be e. 5. 

transferred to another people. They therefore 

drew all their forces together, in order to cruſh 

the Conſul Marcius if they could: and if he re» 

fuſed battle, they determined to ſet out imme- 


diately, and to croſs the countries of the Marſi 


and Sabines, in order to join the Hetrurians. 


We may judge from thence, how high their 
hatred roſe againſt Rome, The Conſul ſpared 
them the pains of that march, and advanced 
to meet them. A bloody battle enſued, in 


whiey's * loſs was very * on both — : 
ana 
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and the victory doubtful. However, as many 


of the knights, and ſeveral legionary Tri- 


bunes, with a lieutenant- general were killed, 


The Con ſul 5 
73; In this alarm, it was thought neerſbry to 


and the Conſul himſelf wounded, a report ſpread 
at Rome, that the battle had been loſt, WR 


_ occaſioned great conſternation. 


clares Pa- nominate a Dictator 0 and every body caſt their 


pirius Cu- eyes upon Papirius Curſor, undoubtedly the moft 
for Dicta- able and moſt eſteemed general of his times. 


tor. 


der that their particular authority, uniting with 


But to ſend a courier to Samnium, of which 
all the paſſes were in the hands of the enemy, 


was not ſafe; beſides which, it was not certain 


whether Marcius were ſtill alive. Fabius, the 
other Conſul, was ſtill in Hetruria: but it was 
known, that he had not yet forgot the rigor 
with which Papirius had formerly acted in re- 
gard to him, and the conſequences of the re- 
ſentment, which he {till retained on that ac- 
count, were apprehended, The Senate deputed 
the molt illuſtrious of their body to him, in or- 


that of the auguſt aſſembly who ſent "them, 


might induce. Fabius to get the better of his 


private animoſity in conſideration of the publie 


good. The deputies opened their commiſſion 
to him, and added ſome advice conformable to 


the intentions of the Senate. The Conſul heard 


them with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
withdrew, leaving them uncertain as to what 


he would do. But the ſame night (it was the 
cuſtom to perform this ceremony in the night) 


he declared Papirius Dictator. The next dax 


the deputies made him great compliments upon 
his generoſity. But he ſtill obſerved a ſtrict 


filence: ſo (a) that it was eaſy to diſcern in his 


105 7 e ares 2 8 * gen ww a 
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manner 


* ; * 
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manner of behaviour the ſtruggle of a great foul 4 A. CONN: 
ſu 13 a warm reſentſ̃ent, not without . 
difficult 57 +03: 300d > + 

The ictator, after having appointed C. Ju- 
nius Bubulcus Maſter of the g appo ſet our with 
the legions, which had been levied juſt before 


upon the report of the danger of the army in 
paſting the Ciminian foreſt. Being arrived at 


gula, and having taken the command of 
the troops from the Conſul Marcius, he drew up 
his army, and offered the enemy battle, who 
did not ſeem to refuſe it. Neither ſide how- 
ever beginning the action, night came on, and 
left them in the ſame poſture. They continued 
ſome time encamped near each other without 
moving, not becauſe they could not confide in 
their own forces, but becauſe neither deſpiſed 
thoſe of their enemy. 
In the mean time ſome other actions paſſed New wic- 


in Hetruria, On one fide battle was given 77 $974 


by Fabius 


the Umbrians, who were routed and put to „ e 


flight immediately, which occaſioned their loſs Hr uri 
not to be conſiderable. On the other, the He- 2. 
trurians aſſembled in great numbers near the _ * 
lake of Vadimon. They had made their levies ww 


in a manner, which ſhews how high their de- 


fire of vengeance and their fury roſe, chooſing 
man by man, and pronouncing terrible impre- 
cations againſt all ſuch as ſhould refuſe to take 
arms, or ſhould quit them without orders. Ne- 
ver had they fought with troops ſo numerous 
and animated. In conſequence they came im- 
mediately to blows, without any thoughts of 


uſing their darts. The action only augmented, 


their ardour for the fight, ſo that the Romans 
imagined they were not engaged with the He- 
trurians, whom they had ſo oſten c red, but 
with a nation entirely new and unknown to 


3 
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. 48-444. them, Neither fide knew. what it was to give 


the breaſt, and the ſhoulders, and gradually teſ- 
ſened towards the bottom in order to their he- 


ä e by the word Spungia. Upon their: left 


way or fly. .Thg front lines on both ſides | 
having been cut to pieces, the ſecond. took 
their places. At length the reſerved troops ad- 
vanced to engage. This reſolution and intrepi- 
dity were equal on both ſides, and continued 
ſo a great while, till the Roman horſe diſ- 
mounting, advanced over, the arms and dead 


bodies to the front. That reinforcement of en- 


tirely freſh troops put the front ranks of the 


Hetrurians into confuſion and diſorder. The 


other Roman ſoldiers, as much weakened as 
they were by wounds and fatigue, reſumed cou- 
rage from che example of their horſe, and broke 
into the main body of the enemy. Their ob- 


u tinacy could not hold out againſt this new ef- 


fort: they were reduced to give way, and at 
laſt to fly. This defeat gave a mortal wound 
to the power of the Hetrurians, which it never 
after recovered. They loſt in this battle the 
whole flower of their youth: and their ram 
was taken and plunderel. 7 
The war with the Samnites was 0 


| avich almoſt equal danger and che like ſucceſs. 


Without king of their ae e of 
war, in order to make their s the more 
ſplendid, and at the ſame time che more ter- 
rible in their ſenſe, they gave them arms of a 
new kind. Their army was divided into two 
bodies. The ſhields of both were adorned with 
Hgures of curious workmanſhip, of the one with 


gold, and of the other with ſilver. Theſe 


mields were large and ſquare at top, to cover 


ing the more light and manageable. Their 
cui raſs was a kind of coat of mall, which Livy 
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thighs they had cuiſſes. Their helmets were ſet A. K. 444. 
on with a 11 to · add to their ſtature. The . G. 303. 
ſoldiers who carried a ſhield ad- 
E wich gold, were party- coloured; thoſe 
of the others were of extremely white linnen. 
Care had been taken to give the Romans notice 
of this new and pompous appearance of the 
enemy. Their commanders had induſtriouſly 
animadverted-to them (a), That the ſoldier 
% gught not to glitter with gold and ſilver, 
but to appear dreadful from arms of ſteel 
and valour: that gold and ſilver were rather 
* ſpoöils than armour: that they looked bright 


& hefore action, but in battle, in the midſt of 


<© plodd and wounds, loſt all their luſtre. That 
«<:cotitage was the true ornament of ſoldiers, 
„that all that ſplendor followed victory; and 
that however poor the victor Neck the richeſt 
enemy became his prey. 
Papirius after having ſpoke thus, led on * 
troops to battle. He commanded” the right 
wing, and his Maſter of the Horſe the left. 
Aſſdon as they came to blows, the diſpute of 
arms with the enemy was violent, but that of 
glor) between the Dictator and Maſter of the 
was no leſs warm, each r which 
of them ſhould firſt determine the victory to 
incline to his ſide. Chance declared in favour 
of Junius, who firſt made the enemy give waß 
cf the left wing. Thoſe were the troops 
ed and cloathed in white, who before they 
e to the battle RO n | themſelves ane 
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(e) Horridum militem effe | id 5 PIT: & 
debere; non cælatum auro vulnera. Virtutem eſſe mi- 
& argento, ſed ferro & ani- litis decys; & omnia illa vic- 
mis fretum. Quippe illa toriam ſequi ; & ditem hoſ-. 
Ptadam verids, quam arma tem quamyis pauperis vic- 
efſe ; nitentia ante rem, de- toris — eſſe. 9 - 
9713 | _. ah 
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A. k. 444. the moſt horrid imprecations, not to fly. Ju- 
Ant. O. 308. nus, crying with a loud voice, that he devoted 
| them to Pluto, charged them furiouſly, and put 
them in diſorder. The Dictator perceiving . 
that, cried out: How ! Shall the viftory begin 
on the left wing, and ſhall the right commanded 
by the Diftator haus only the ſecond rank? This 
reproach was a powerful incentive to animate 
the right wing. The troops acted univerſally. 
with new ardor. The horſe piqued themſelves 
upon not giving place to the infantry, nor the 
lieutenants to the generals. M. Valerius on 
the right, P. Decius on the left, both perſons 
of Conſular dignity, advanced towards the horſe 
poſted on the two wings, and having exhorted 
them to advance and ſhare with them in the 
glory of defeating the Samnites, they charged 
the enemy in flank on both ſides at once. This 
unexpected atrack put all things in diſorder, - 
The legions at the ſame time, raiſing new cries, 
puſhed them with vigour. The Samnites found 
no ſafety but in flight. Their fear made them 
ſeek refuge at firſt in their np but the ſame 
dread ſoon made them quit it. The camp was 
taken, plundered, and burnt before night. The 
Senate decreed the Dictator a triumph, of which 
the arms taken from the enemy were the prin- 
cipal ornaments. There were ſo much magni- 
ficence in them, that the gilded ſhields were 
divided amongſt the maſters of the goldſmiths 
ſhops round the Forum, to be diſplayed for 
ſhew, and to ſerve as ornaments to them. 2 
is ſaid, that this gave occaſion to the cuſtom 
afterwards introduced of adorning the Forum 
in a religious ſolemnity during the celebration 
of games, wherein the ſtatues of the gods were 
carried in proceſſion to the Circus upon a kind 
| of 1 called thenſe : from whence Ro | 
C i 
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the expreſſion frequent enough amongſt dle an- 4 2 9 2 
cients, thenſas ducere. ** 
Fabius, the ſame year, wichout much dif- 
culty defeated the remainder of the Hetrurians 

near Peruſia, who had broke the truce. He 
vould have taken that city by force, but it pre- 
vented the aſſault, and ſurrendered. After hav- 

put a garriſon into it, and ſent the deputies 

| 2 who demanded peace, before him 
to Rome, he returned thither himſelf, and ob- 
tained a triumph ſtill more illuſtrious than that 
of the Dictator. P. Decius and M. Valerius 
ſhared with the latter in the glory of the vic- 
tory gained over the Samnites. The People 
expreſſed their gratitude to them on that account 
at the approaching election by unanimoully 
electing the one Conſul, and the other Prætor. 
This was the fourth time the: CE had 


been conferred on Valerius. i 


we 


1 a. Tante III. $096 40 en, at #8 
F. Decrvs II. | 40s 
"In the aledhient of provinces, SH fell New de- 


to Decius, and Samnium to Fabius. The lat- ond = 


ter defeated the Samnites, and his victory coſt af and 
him little. The Marſi and Peligni, who eame Samnites. 
to:their aid, had the ſame fate. n 
Decius was no leſs ſucceſsful on his ide. He © 41 
obliged the people of Tarquinii to ſupply his 
troops ay ow and to demand a truce of him 
for forty He took ſeveral places from 
the Vollinientes, and demoliſhed ſomeof them, 
that they might not ſerve for retreats to the 
enemy. In carrying his arms throughout the 
country he ſpread ſo great a terror, that the 
whole nation in a body ſent deputies to demand 


peace of him. They could not obtain it. They 
Were 
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4. K. 445- were granted only a truce of an year, on con- 


Lr o. 30. dition of paying the Roman army for one year, 
and ſupplying” each 1 the foldiers with 'two 
| habits. oh ; At: 20) 141) 23M 

The Un. After ſo many defeats, every thing one would 

bi think ſhould have been quiet on the ſide of 

* er 10 Hetruria. But the revolt of the Umbrians, a 

they ar: coft only ſome incurſions into their country, 

4:feated drew after it that of the greateſt part of 

the Hetrurians, They had raiſed ſo nume- 
rous an army, that they believed it im 5 
. to reſiſt them. Speaking of themſelves 


magnificent terms, and of the Romans with — N 


utmoſt contempt, they reckoned to leave De- 
cius behind them, ſo little they regarded him, 
and to march directly to beſiege Rome. Aſſoon 
as the Conſul was apprized of that deſign, he 
ſet out from Hetruria, and by great marches 
returned towards Rome. In order to obſerve 
the motions of the _— he halted in the ? 
territory of Pupinia. Ie 

Rome was not without * in | refpett to 

the war with the Umbrians. Their menaces, 
though they had perhaps more rodomotitade 
than reality in them, did not fail to give her 
ſome apprehenſion, remembering what ſhe had 
ſuffered from the Gauls. Deputies were theres 
fore ſent to the Conſul Fabius, to engage him 
to march his army into Umbria aſſoon as poſ- 
fible, if the affairs of Samnium would admit. 
He ſet out directly, and by great marches 
arrived at Mevania, where e Ag the Um: 
brians then was. 8 

The ſudden arrival of the Conſul, whom they 

believed far from Umbria employed in atio- 
ther war in Samnium, ſurprized and terrified 
them to ſuch a degree, that ſome of them * 
wh i 0 


X12: very powerful people, whom the war hac 
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of opinion it was neceſſary to, ſhut themſelves 
up in their ſtrong places. Others were for re- 
nouncing the war entirely. However ſome, 
more bold or more raſh than the reſt, deter- 
mined upon giving battle immediately. Ac- 
cordingly they attacked Fabius, whilſt he was 
employed in intrenching his camp. He made 
his ſoldiers quit the work, drew them up in 
battle; and putting them in mind of the many 
victories they had gained, he exhorted them to 
revenge the inſolence of thoſe people, who threa- 
tened to beſiege Rome. They were full of 
cheerfulneſs and valour, and did not wait the 
ſignal, nor till the trumpets ſounded, but fell 
directly upon the enemy. They began by pul- 
ling the enſigns out of the hands of thoſe, Wa 
carried them, and then dragged the carriers 
themſelves to the Conſuls feet. The Umbri- 
ans ſcarce made any reſiſtance, and upon the 
firſt orders, which the Conſul cauſed to be diſ - 
perſed throughout the whole army, that ſuch 
as would fave their lives ſhould lay down their 
arms, they all ſurrendered that moment. The 
next and the following days all the other States 
of Umbria did the fame. 0 % , 
Fabius, victorious over a people, and in a 
war which were not in his province, led bac 
his army into the country of the Samnites. In 


reward of ſo important a ſervice, he was con- 


tinued in the command for the following year. 
FTT. amet 20: 7 BENE 
Appius CLAaupivs, 
L. VoLuMnivs, '. 
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Volumnius was ſent againſt the Salentini, new The Sali. 
enemies, who till then had been out of the "ne 


reach of the Roman arms. He acquired great 


enemies gard 


reputation in that war, gained ſeveral battles; Liv. I. 9. 
Vor. III. | 8 2. | and © 42, f 
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2 and took ſome cities. He (a) abandoned the 


ſpoils willingly to the ſoldiers, and ſeaſon- 
ed a liberality, of itſelf highly agreeable, with ſo 
graceful and inſinuating a behaviour, as added 
a new value to it, and acquired him the hearts 
of all the troops. In conſequence, to pleaſe 
him, they went through the ſevereſt labours 
with joy, and confronted the greateſt dangers 
with intrepidity. Such a quality in a general, 
vaſtly exalts the courage of an army, and in 
ſome meaſure doubles its number. 
Fabius the Pro-conſul gained, on his ide, 

new advantages over the Samnites, N | 


A. R. 447 P. CoRnEL1vs, Awvitea, 
Q. Mancrvs, TxEMULUS, | 


Liv. 1. 9. The Samnites were often defeated but never 
43. ſubjected. They loſt a battle this year, in 
which they had thirty thouſand men killed. 

Livy mentions a third treaty my with the 
Carthaginians at this time. * 


A. R. 44%, L. Bevoni 


+ Minvervs. — 


Liv. 1. 9. The Conſuls were both fot againſt the Sam- 


© 44 nites, but in different ome Sometimes to- 
| gether and ſometimes ſeparate, they acted al- 
ways in concert, beat the Samnites on ſeveral 

_ occaſions, and took ſome towns from them. 


(a) 8 erat largi tor, , que iis artibus fecerat & peri- 
E benignitatem per ſe gratam culi & laboris avidum, Liv. 
comitate ad juv at, mili:em- 
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P. SUuLPIcivs. SAVERRIO., key — 
" ＋ 9 
neus * Sor nus. | 


bone there was little reaſon to confide in Liv. I. 9. 
the promiſes of the Samnites, however, at their © 45: 
earneſt follicitation, . the ancient treaty with 


them was renewed. | 
At the ſame time the „ 3 their The qui 


are con- 


arms againſt the qui, the ancient enemies of „ 
the Roman people, who after having long con» ale ms 
tinued in ſufficient: tranquillity, had ſome ſhort viren de- 
time before aided the Samnites, and taken upon Fe 
them to inſult the Romans, When they ſaw the 
.army of the enemy upon their lands,they did not 
dare to face it, though they had conſiderably nu- 
merxous forces. They choſe to retire into their re- 
ſpective cities, reſolving to make a good defence 
there. The Romans attacked them one after 
another, and carried them all by ſtorm in fifty 
five days to the number of forty one. They 
demoliſhed and burnt moſt of them, and the 
nation of the Equi was almoſt entirely deſtroy- 

ed. This example of ſeverity induced the 
Marrucini, Marſi, Peligni, and Frentani to ſend 
Deputies to Rome to demand a treaty of peace: 


which Was granted them. ny <a. £8. Favie! - 
The ſame year C. Flavius the N 25 _— 
j er, /n 9 


man of mean birth, his father having been a % 
freed-man, but of underſtanding and eloquence, ,, as 4s 
was made. Curule Edile. As, according to :h/er Cu- 


ſome Authors, he was actually ſubordinate to Z. 
He makes 


the Ædiles in quality of Regiſter, and for that % pq; - 
reaſon the perſon who preſided i in the aſſembly, pu4/ich, of 
avhich only 
e This Sempronius fs the extraordinary Lioulidge of the Ihe Pontiffi 
only one, to whom the Romans law acquired him fo glorious a had the 
gave the firname of Sophus, title, — de or. ** —_— 
I is to ſay, the im _ His hg 7 
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ſeeing him upon the point of being choſen Edile, 
refuſed to admit him as qualified, he declared to 


the aſſembly upon oath, that he would exer- 


ciſe the office of Regiſter no longer: ſome 


write, that he had quitted it before. However 
that were, he well knew how-to avenge himſelf 


upon the nobility for their contempt of his 
birth. The (a) Pontiffs (they were of the 
Patrician order) had made themſelves maſters 
of what was then called the Civil Law : that 
is, they alone knew the days, on which it was 
lawful to plead, becauſe the Faſti, wherein 


. thoſe days were ſet down, were only in their 


hands. It was therefore neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to them, and to conſult them continual- 
ly upon the affairs of particulars, that occurred, 
which occaſioned their being in great conſide- 
ration, This Flavius, whom they ſupremely 
deſpiſed, was a perſon of more art and dexteri- 
ty than themſelves, and played them a trick, 
of which they had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, in 
diſcloſing all their myſteries. He ſtole from 


| them their whole ſcience, copied their collection 


of the * forms of law, and of the Faſti, 


which they kept carefully locked up, made 
them publick, and enabled the whole city to 


know of themſelves on what days they might 


ule, 


(a) Poſſet agi lege, nec ne, 


luci quondam -iciebant : faſ- 
tos enim vulgo non habe- 


bant. Erant in magna po- 
tentia qui conſulebantur. Pro 


Muræn. u. 25- 


* Civile jus & Faſti, terms 
«ſed here by Livy are two dif- 


plead, and what forms it was neceſſary to 


Pontiffs had made themſelves 


maſters, Civile jus, fignified 
the forms according to which 
an action was brought before 
the judges, or according to 
evhich the action of an adver- 


fary was to be anſwered. Faſ- 


ti, was the book wherein the 


arent things, of which-the juridical days were ſet dawn. 


He 
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He carried another point againſt the nobi- 4. R: 449: 

_  lity, which mortified them exceedingly. This Flavia 

was a dedication of a temple, an honour much gie a 

ſollicited amongſt the Romans, becauſe the emple 3 

name of the dedicator was aſcribed upon the P l 

front of that ſacred edifice. The temple here 

in queſtion was that of Concord. The great 

Pontiff was firſt to pronounce certain words, 

which the perſon who was charged with the cere- 

mony repeated after him. The Pontiff, in de- 

ſpair to be obliged to render the declared enemy 

of his collegue that ſervice, ſought all means for 

avoiding it, and pretended that only a Conſul, or 

a general of an army, could dedicate a temple. 

The affair was carried before the People, and 

the great Pontiff was caſt, The Senate cauſed 

an ordinance to be paſſed by the people, that 

from thenceforth no perſon ſhould dedicate a - 

temple or an altar without the permiſſion of the 

Senate, or the majority of the Tribunes. 1 
There happened alſo another affair, little in Flavius | 

itſelf, and which would not be worth repeating, #977 


if it were not a proof of the Plebeian liberty 2 the 


in reſpect to the pride of the nobles. Flavius rea 


went to pay his collegue, who was ſick, a viſit. him with 
When he entered his chamber, not one of the t. 
oung nobility who were there roſe up to ſhew 
im reſpect as was uſual, but all kept their ſeats. 
Flavius was not in the leaſt daſhed ; but (a) or- 
dered his Curule chair to be brought in, which 
was the mark of his dignity, and from that ſeat 
of honour had the ſatisfaction to enjoy at his eaſe 
the pain he gave thoſe who envied him. Perſons, 
ſo fooliſhly infatuated with the nobility of their 
birth, well deſerved ſuch a mortification, 


| (a). Curulem afferri ſel- ſede) anxios invidid inimicos | 
lam co julfit, ac ſede (id e e ſpe qtavit. Liv. 5 
V0 . 
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4. R. 449 For the reſt, the manner in which Flavius 


2 . . . , . 8 1 | 7 f 
an 37 attained the Ædileſhip, did him no honour. We 


have obſerved that Appius, through views of 
ambition, had diſperſed the populace, that is 
to ſay, the dregs of the people, into all the 
Tribes. It was this rabble who choſe Flavius 


Adile. =o 
Fabius in- From this change, Rome was in a manner 
cludes the divided into two parts: that of the ſounder part 
meaneft of 


rhe pcop; Of the People, who reſpected virtue, and were 
in four in the intereſt of perſons of worth, and that of 
Tribes the populace and meaneſt ſort, who formed a 
diſtin& faction. Things continued in this con- 
dition till the Cenſorſhip of Q. Fabius and P. 
Decius, which cannot be placed in any other 
year than that of which we are ſpeaking, accord- 
ing to ſome, and even Livy himſelf. Fabius, 
to ſupport concord in the city, and at the ſame 
time to prevent the dregs of the People from 
ruling in the affemblies, who being diſ- 
perſed into all the tribes, formed always the 


majority of voices in them, included them all in 


four tribes only, and thoſe city-tribes, In this 
he only reſtored things to their original inſtitu- 
tion. Servius Tullius, author of the diviſion of 
the tribes, deſtined thoſe of the city for the re- 
ception of the inferior people and freed-men ; 
and for that reaſon thoſe of the city were the 
leaſt honourable. This diſtinction of the diffe- 
rent orders of the citizens re-eſtabliſhed by Fa- 
bius, was ſo well received by the publick, that 
it acquired him the ſirname of Maximus (moſt 
great) which all his victories had not at- 
tained. 8 0 

Solemn re- It is alſo ſaid, that it: was he who inſtituted 


Vier %, the ſolemn review of the Roman knights, which 


the cable. was made every year on the fiftcenth of July, 


wherein, divided into ſquadrons, crowned with 
* 5 . o 
| olive 
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olive branches, dreſſed in their robe of ceremo- 
ny (trabea) and mounted on their horſes, they 
went in pomp either from the temple of Mars, 


which was without the walls, or from the temple 
of Honour, to the Capitol. In this manner Dio- Lib. 6. 


nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis deſeribes this cavalcade : 
but he ſuppoſes it inſtituted EY after 


the Wan at the Lake of WN 


| SE C T. III. 
Two wo new colonies fab iſhed. Aqui checked. 


_ Grecian fleet repulſed. Wars againſt the Marſi 


and Hetrurians eaſily terminated. The Ple- 
beians are admitted to the dignity of Pontiffs 


and Augurs, Law of appeals to the People re- 
newed. Two Tribunes added to the number of 


| thoſe magiſtrates. The Hetrurians engage the 
Gauls to join them. The latter after having re- 
ceived the ſums agreed on, refuſe to perform con- 
ditions. War with the Hetrurians and Sam- 

mites. Fabius is elected Conſul againſt bis _ 


Decius Mus is given bim for bis collegue. They 


march againſt the Samnites, gain great advan- 
tages over them, and ravage their whole coun- 
try. Ap. Claudius and L. Volumnius are 


choſen Conſuls. Decius, to whom the command 


bad been continued for fix months, defeats the 
army of the Samnites, and obliges it to quit the 
country. It marches to join the Hetrurians, 
Decius takes ſeveral places in Samnium. Vo- 
lumnius marches thither with bis army, as Ap- 
pius does into Hetruria, where be had little fuc- 
ceſs, Volumnius removes with bis army into 
 Hetruria. He is very ill received by his collegue. 
The troops oblige him to ſtay there. The two 
Conſuls gain a conſiderable victory over the He- 


trurians, whom the Samnites had joined. Vo- 


Q4 lumnius 
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A. R. 449. 
Ant. C. 303. 


P. 35. 


a Pd 
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lumnius returns into Samnium, where he defeats 
the Samnites, and takes from them the booty they 
had made in Campania, News arrives from He- 
truria, which occaſions great conſternation. The 
defeat of the Samnites abates the alarm.. Two 
colonies are ſent into Samnium. On ibe report 

e terrible preparations for a war in Hetruria, 
9, Fabius and P. Decius are choſen Conſuls, 

New altar inſtituted to Plebeian chaſtity. 

Murer, fined, 1 Ee ER 
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KA. R. 456. | TR 
812 Ix GENnUci1vus, 
SER, CORNELIUS, | bk. 
_ —_ OME was at that time almoſt exempt 
COPONtEsS | 


ofablifbed from foreign wars. Two colonies were 

ſent abroad: the one of four thouſand men to 
| Sora, and the other of ſix thouſand to Alba * 
Fucentis a city of the Equi. The freedom of 
Rome was given at the ſame time to the Arpi- 
nates and Tribulani. We ſee Rome at this time 
diſcharged of ten thouſand poor citizens. Ho] 
wiſely inſtituted was this cuſtom, almoſt as an- 
cient as the city itſelf, of removing from time 
to time the ſupernumerary load of inhabitants 
from the capital city, for relieving the diſtreſs 

of thoſe who had no means of life; for leſſen- 
ing and weakening the multitude of the poorer 
ſort, who are always ready to raiſe tumults, 
when they are very numerous, and together; 
to awe the cities of the provinces by this kind 
of garriſon z and to infpire the ſubjects newly 


proba 


* This city is placed in the 
2 of the Mari. It is 
probable that the ZE qui having 
Been almoſt a. extirpa- 


ted, the Mari their neigh» 


bours ſettled in their late coun- 


try, and gave it their name. 
Andindetd, in ſucceeding times 


"there is no mention of the 
„ 


gon: 


ö Livius, AMIL ius, Conſuls. wr 


_ conquered with the ſpirit, and maxims of, as A-R R. 450. 


well as. affection for, the Roman govern- 30. 
ment. 
M. EMIL Ius. | oy IR 


T he Aqui, though reduced to extreme weak - gui 
neſs, undertook to expel the Roman colony, cb. 
that had been ſettled in their country. It ſut- 
ficed at firſt to check them. An army was 
afterwards ſent from Rome, that entirely ſub- 
jected them. RE 

A Grecian fleet, under the com mand of Grecian 
7 Cleonymus the Lacedzmonian, landed in 
Italy, and took the city of * Thurii, in the“ 1 
country of the Salentines. The Conſul Emi- 

lius obliged Cleonymus to betake himſelf to his 
ſhips, and to go in queſt of fortune elſewhere, 
Carried by the winds to the bottom of the Adri- 
atick Gulph, he landed again, and advanced to 
| n (Padua) in the country of the Vene- 
z and after various adventures was obliged 
— retire with ſcarce a fifth part of his fleet. 
Livy, born at Padua, has done his country the 
honour to relate the particulars of the advantage 
gained by the Paduans over Cleonymus. 
Rome had two wars to ſuſtain, The rf 
was againſt the Marſi, who were defeated with 
no great difficulty by the Dictator M. Valerius 
ä Maximus. He found more reſiſtance from 
the Hetrurians: but at length he gained a 
conſiderable victory over them, which obliged 
them to demand Ne He permitted them 


Ji FT Aol ab the uy Thurii, a city built out | 
fon of Cleomenes king of Spar- of the ruins, and in the 
ta, and . to king Aræus. neighbourhaod of * ancient 
8 arts. 
| to 
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Aut C. 351. to ſend Deputies to Rome, after having made 
them advance the pay of the army for à year, 
and furniſh it with corn for two months. Rome 
only granted them a truce for two years. The 
Dictator returned in triumph into the city, and 
was made Conſul for the following year. | 


t. . 
ir rms 


The trici- No diſputes had been heard of a great while 
—— between the Patricians and Plebeians. Two 

bothorders, Tribunes of the People Q. and Cn. Ogulnius, 

Liv. I. 10. excited one in reſpect to the Prieſthood, of 

c. 6—9. which till then all the offices, except that of 
keepers of the Sibyl's books, had been ſole- 

ly in the hands of the Patricians. The digni- 

ties of Augurs and Pontiffs were the ſubject of 

the preſent conteſt. When the Augurs were 

firſt inſtituted, three had been created, one for 

each of the ancient tribes (Ramnes, Titienſes, 

and Luceres.) Three more were afterwards 

added: for the addition was always made by an 

odd number, in order that each tribe might al- 

ways have a like number of Augurs. There 

ſhould have been fix at that time : of which it 

is probable that two were dead, as there were 

two vacancies in the college of Augurs, It ap- 

pears, from what Livy ſays in this place, that 

the name of Prieſts (Sacerdotes) was equally 

given, and common, both to the Augurs and 
Pontiffs. The Tribunes propoſed, that the 
college of Augurs ſhould be augmented to the 
number of nine, and that of the Pontiffs to 
eight; and that all the offices, to be filled up 

in virtue of this augmentation, ſhould be occu- 

pied by Plebeians. I 


The 


VALERIUSs, APPULE1vs, Conſuls. 

The Patricians ſaw with abundance of grief, 4. 
that the prieſthood was alſo to be diſputed with 
them, the only diſtinction, and privilege, which 
they retained of their ancient grandeur : for the 
Plebeians had diveſted them of the ſole right to 
Conſulſhips, Cenſorſhips, and Triumphs. But, 


accuſtomed to be always overcome in this kind 


of diſputes, they gave way in this almoſt with- 


out reſiſtance, contenting themſelves with ſay- 


ng, That this change by which religion was 
s profaned, regarded the gods; and that they 
4 wiſhed it might not draw down ſome misfor- 
„ tune upon the commonwealth,” 
There were however ſome harangues for and 
againſt the law ſpoke before the People. Ap- 


235 


R. 452, 


Ant. C. 300, 


Pius Claudius pleaded for the right of the pa- 
tricians, and P. Decius Mus for the Plebeians. Incinctus 


cinctu Ga- 


The latter, repreſenting the image and atti- "wag 


tude of his father Decius, when covered with 
the moſt auguſt habit, and ſtanding upon a 
ſpear, he devoted himſelf for the People and 


Legions; Decius, I ſay, demanded, 
% ther one could believe, that his father had 


* appeared leſs pure and agreeable in the ſight 


of the immortal gods, than his collegue T, 


% Manlius would have done ? And whether he 
«© who had offered himſelf as a ſacrifice to the 
« gods, in the name and for the preſervation 
of the commonwealth, might not have been 
© choſen a prieſt? Has there been reaſon to 
„ repent the vows, which ſo many Plebeian 
— 
for the army or in battle, have made for 
* the commonwealth, and which the gods 
„ had heard? Since the Roman armies had 
é been confided to the conduct of the Ple- 
„ beians, and had fought under their auſpices, 


* had they reckoned fewer triumphs amongft 
. „them, 


Conſuls and Dictators, either in ſetting out 


„% Whe- | 
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236 VarErivs, Arrurzius, Conſuls. 
A. R. 462. C“ them, than amongſt the Patricians? Where- 
Aut. C. 300. « fore then, as they ſhared the offices of Præ- 
* % tor, Conſul, Dictator, and the honour of 
« triumphs, with the Patricians, ſhould they 
< not alſo ſhare the dignities of Augur and 
% Pontiff with them? That where merit was 
« equal, honours ought alſo to be ſo. In a 
« word, added he, it ſeems to me (and I hope 
<< the gods will not be offended at what I am 
going to ſay) that after all the marks of 
<« diſtinction, with which the Roman people 
© have adorned us, we are no leſs capable of 
& doing honour to the prieſthood, than we 
are of receiving honour from it; and that 
« if we deſire it with ſo much ardour, it is 
leſs out of ambition and the view of exalting 
* ourſclves, than a motive of religion and for 
the honour of the gods.“ I am not ſurprized 
at a Roman's talking in this manner. All 
that the Pagans heard of their gods, could not 
inſpire them with great reſpect for ſuch di- 
8 . + pp" 1 
The People demanded, that the Tribes 
ſhould proceed to their ſuffirages, and there was 
no room to doubt in what manner they would 
have decided. It was however deferred by the 
oppoſition of ſome Tribunes. The next day 
the opponents joined their collegues, and it was 
paſſed unanimoully.. Four Pontiffs were created, 
at the head of whom was P. Decius Mus, 
the author of the law, and five Augurs, all 
Plebeians. 5 5 
Lav of The ſame year the Conſul, M. Valerius, re- 
newed the law concerning appeals to the Peo- 


&; Pete 70 
ter He ple 


renexved, ple. It had been paſſed at firſt by Valerius - 
Publicola; next by Valerius Potitus; and in 
the third place it was renewed now by Vale- 
rius Corvus. The reaſon no doubt of rene w- 
14 


ing 


$ 
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ing this law at different times, was becauſe the 4. R. 452. 
credit of particulars was too ſtrong for this inſti : 
tution, and oppreſſed the liberty of the People. 

Only the law Portia, paſſed long after, could 

ſecure the perſons of the citizens, in laying 

great penalties upon ſuch as ſhould-ſcourge, or 

cauſe a citizen to be put to death. The (a) 

law Valeria, in prohibiting the ſcourging or 
putting to death of one, who ſhould appeal to 

the People, added only, that he who ſhould 

act in another manner, would do ill. Happy 


age, wherein this reflection, Hhoever ſhould 


tranſgreſs the law, would do ill, was a ſufficient | 
tie to prevent men from the violation of it. 
Who in theſe times, cries Livy, would ein 
threaten i in ſuch a manner? | 


: Af; Fas Parinus. Fi PL OE PL 
Tf Maxrius Toncpa us. 


Al the centuries were inclined to elect Q. 
Fabius Conſul. He inſinuated, that at preſent 
a magiſtracy, of which the functions ſhould con- 
fine him to the city, would enable him to do 
the State moſt ſervice. It was not difficult to 
conceive what he deſired, though he did not 
demand it. He was created Curule Ædile with 
. Fapirius Curſor. This fact ſeems dvubtiul 
to Lvyx. 
The Cenſors com pleated the 27 this year cat. 
with the uſual ceremonies.  compleated 


ah a 5 Valeria lex, cum eum tum, adjecit. Id (qui tum 
qui provocaſſet, virgis cædi pudor hominum erat) viſum, 

ecurique necari vetuiſſet, fi credo, vinculum fatis vali- 
quis adverſus ea feciflet, ni- dum legis. Nunc vix fſerid 
hil ultra, quam improbs fac · ita mine tur e Liv, 


. 4 


Two 
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3 Two Tribes were alſo added to the old ones, 

TwoTrib.s the Anienſis and Terentina: which made them | 

added ro amount to thirty-three, ES 

_ wt .  Nequinum, a city of Umbria, whete Nar- | 

V. I. 10. 

c. 10, nia was afterwards built, was taken by the trea- 
chery of two of its inhabitants. 

TheHerrs- The Hetrurians made preparations for i war 

— with the Romans, though the truce was not ex- 

Gauls = pired: but an irruption of the Gauls into their 

Join them. country deferred the execution of it. As the 

OS Hetrurians were very rich, they endeavoured to 

Jag receiv- make theſe new enemies their allies by the 

ed the ſums means of money, in order to be the better able 

_ agreed on, to attack the Romans with their united forces. 

1 The Gauls willingly accepted the propoſal, and 

agreed upon the price. When they had re- 

ceived it, and were to ſet out, they ſaid, that 

to march againſt the Romans had not been i In- 

dluded in the contract, and that they had only 

engaged not to ravage the lands of the Tuſcans, 

and not to attack thoſe who cultivated them. 

That however they would follow them againſt 

the Romans, if they thought fit, without requi- 

ring any other reward from them, except that 

they would grant them ſome part of their coun- 

try to ſettle in, in order that they might at 

length have a fixed and quiet abode. The Hetru- 

rians held ſeveral aſſemblies on this propoſal: 

but could not come into it. It was not ſo 

much the diminution of their dominions, that 

prevented them, as the fear of having ſo fierce 

and enterprizing a people for their neighbours. 

Thus not being able to terminate the affair, the 

Gauls retired, carrying with them a conſiderable 

ſum of money, which had not coſt them much 

pains, but which acquired them no reputation 

for equity and faith to their engagements. The 

fear of being attacked at the fame time by the 

1 
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Hetrurians and Gauls gave the Romans great A. R. 453. 


alarm; which. induced them to conclude a trea- . 
ty immediately with the Picentes, a people in 


the neighbourhood of Samnium. 


The province of Hetruria had fallen by lot Far with 


to the Conſul Manlius. He had ſcarce enter- OY 
ed the enemy's country, when he died of a fall Liv. 1. 10. 
from his horſe. The Hetrurians took this event c. 11. 

as a good omen for them, and full of confi- 

dence immediately aſſured themſelves of the 

ſucceſs of a war, which the gods themſelves 


ſeemed to have began. Their joy was ſhort- This was 
the fixth 


lived. When they ſaw M. Valerius Corvus C, Vale, 


enter their country, who had been ſubſtituted of Vake- 
to the Conſul lately dead, they - dared not ſhew rin. 
_ themſelves in the field, bur kept cloſe in their 
towns. Valerius ravaged all the flat country. 
Advice came from the Picentes, that the Sam- 

nites were preparing to take arms again z and 
the Senate turned their principal attention that 


Way. Wige 


1. Conn ELIus Scirio. . | 
, eee 122K 


85 Cx. | F ULVIUS, 


The beginning of this year the Lucanians ſent War with 
deputies. to the new Conſul, © to complain % Sem 
4 that the Samnites had made incurſions ih, g 

<« and ravaged their country, becauſe, not- 

„ withſtanding all the inſtances they could 
Van * had refuſed to join them againſt 
the Romans. They faid, that their paſt 

5 faults had made them wiſe, and that they | 

_ << were reſolved to ſuffer every thing rather than 

* conſent to declare againſt Rome. That they 

t deſired the Senate to take the Lucanians un- 

5 er their protection, and to defend them a- 


Eo, n the Samnites, * though 0 
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CorneLivs, Ful vivs, Conſuls. 

e had already given ſufficiently ſtrong proofs 
& of their attachment to the Romans in draw- 
<« ing the arms of the Samnites upon them- 
% ſelves, they were however ready to give 
© hoſtages for their behaviour.“ ED. 

The Senate was not long in deliberating up- 
on this demand. They concluded a treaty . 
with the Lucanians, and ſent heralds immedi- 


_ ately to the Samnites, to tell them to withdraw 


their troops directly from the lands of their 
allies, On their way they met deputies from 
the Samnites, who had orders to declare to 
them, that if they addreſſed themſelves to any 
aſſembly of the Samnites, they would not be 


heard with impunity. Rome heſitated no lon- 


nites in all the form. 


ger, and the war was declared againſt the Sam- 


XY 


The Conſuls divided the provinces between 


them. Hetruria. fell by lot to Scipio, and 


Samnium to Fulvius. Scipio expected a ſlow 
war like that of the foregoing year: but the 
enemy marched to meet him at Volaterra. The 


battle continued a great part of the day, and 
was very bloody on both ſides. - Night left the 


armies uncertain which had the advantage. The | 
next morning diſtinguiſhed the victors from the 


- vanquiſhed. The Hetrurians had abandoned 


their camp in the dead of night. The Ro- 
mans advanced in order of battle, and per- 
ceiving, that the enemy, by their precipitate re- 
treat, had yielded them the victory, entered the 
camp of the Hetrurians, where they took con- 
ſiderable ſpoils. From thence, the Conſul led 
his troops into the country of the Faliſci, and 
leaving his baggage in Falerii with a body of 
troops to guard it, entered the enemy's country, 
and put all to fire and ſword, without under- 


taking any ſiege however; probably * 
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he was not in a condition to attack the fortreſſes 
into which the Hetrurians had retired. 


5 


Fulvius gained alſo a conſiderable victory 
over the Samnites near Bovianum, which fell 
to the victor's ſhare, | Soon after he took Au- 
fidena by aſſault. The ſame year a colony was 


ſent to Carſeoli in the country of the Aqui. 
'The Conſul Fulvius triumphed over the Sam- 
nites. _— | | 


mies ; that amongſt the former, the principal Li, 
rſons of the nation were warmly reproached c. 1 


in all their aſſemblies, for not having engaged 
the Gauls on their ſide on any conditions what- 
ſoever: that the Samnites were very angry with 
their magiſtrates, for having oppoſed the Ro- 
man troops with an army intended againſt the 


Lucanians; and laſtly, that two powerful peo- 


ple having united their forces, it appeared, 
that there was every thing to apprehend from 
this war. The moſt illuſtrious Romans, offer- 


ing themſelves as Candidates for the Conſulſhip, 


the general alarm of the city, induced every 
body to caſt their eyes upon Fabius Maximus, 
who did not ſtand at firſt; and when he ſaw that 
the ſuffrages ſeemed to deelare for him, openly 
refuſed it. (a) Why, faid he, after having 


* paſſed through all employments, and receiv- 


<&. ed all rewards, ſhould they at his age ſol- 


Op” (a) Quid ſe jam ſenem, 8 


perfunctum laboribus labo- 
rumque præmiis, ſollicita- 
rent? Nec corporis nec ani- 
mi vigorem remanere eun- 
dem. Et fortunam ipfam 
vereri, ne cui deorum nimia 


jam in ſe fortuna, & conſt u.- 


Js Vor. III. 


tior, quam velint humanæ 
res, videatur. Et ſe gloriæ 
ſeniorum ſuccreviſſe, & ad 
ſuam gloriam conſurgentes 


ſimis Rome, nec honoribus 


de eſſe fortes viros- I 
R — licite 


alios lætum adſpicere. Nec 
honores magnos viris fortiſ- 
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242 CornzLivs, ' Ful vius, Conſuls. 
A. R. 444-*© licite him to take upon him the command 
0 again? That he had no longer the ſame 
I ſtrength either of body or mind. That be- 
« fide, he apprehended the capricious revolu- 
tions of fortune, and leaſt ſome divinity - 
«* ſhould at length find his ſucceſs too great, too 
“ conſtant, and too much above the condition 
* of a mortal. That he had ſucceeded to the 
« glory of his anceſtors, and that it was with 
« joy he ſaw himſelf ſucceeded by others. 
«© That great honours were not wanting at 
* Rome to perſons of valour, nor perſons of 
e valour to honours.” This modeſt refuſal 
only augmented the people's earneſt deſire of 
him. Fabius conceiving, that he might check 
them by reſpect for the laws, cauſed one to be 
read, by which it was prohibited to re- elect 
the ſame citizen Conſul before the expiration of 
ten years. The noiſe and murmuring was ſo 
great, that it was ſcarce heard. The Tribunes 
declared, that law ſhould be no obſtacle to the 
deſire of the aſſembly: and that they would 
propoſe to the people, that it ſhould be diſ- 
penſed with in reſpect to Fabius. The latter 
perſiſted in his refuſal, and aſked, ©* Why 
* laws were made, if they were to be infring- 
ed by thoſe who made them (a)? That the laws 
* governed no longer, but were governed by 
te the caprice of men.“ The People however 
perſevered in their own opinion, and as each 
century was called upon to vote, it made no 
difficulty to nominate Fabius Conſul. Over- 
come by ſo determinate an unanimity, May 
the Gods, Romans, ſaid he, make your choice 
ſucceſsful. For the reſt as you diſpoſe of me at 
your will, grant me alſo one favour on your ſide, 
in giving me P. Decius for my collegue, a per. 


la) Jam regi leges, non regere. : 
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ſon certainly tvorthy of you, worthy of his father, 


and in whom I am ſure, from the experience of 
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- the paſt when we were C onſuls together, of find- 


ing a collegue diſpoſed to live in perfect union with 


The demand ſeemed too juſt to admit a 
me s heſitation. All the centuries that re- 


mained to Vote, gave him the deen he de- 


ſired. 
This year the Zdiles cited a great. number 


of citizens to take their trials, for poſſeſſing 


more land than the law permitted. Almoſt f 


none of them could juſtify themſelves. This 


bold and reſolute proceeding gave a powerful 


chern to the avidity of Particulars. 


Q. Faprvs Max1mus IV. 
P. Decivs Mus III. | 


A. R. 455. 
Ant. C. * 


Whilſt the new Conſuls deliberated together The Con- 
concerning the operations of the war, the num- Halt march 


ber of troops it was neceſlary to levy for cach 


againſ/l the 


Samuites, 


army, and the province it was proper for each 954i» 
of them to chooſe, deputies arrived from Su- St ad- 


trium, Nepete, and Falerii, who informed the 
Conſuls, that all the States of Hetruria held aſ- 


vantages 
oer them, 
and ra- 


ſemblies in order to treat of peace, This news wage the 


occaſioned the turning of the whole weight of che 
war againſt the Samnites. 


le 
country. 


The two Conſuls, ſer out at the es time : 


from Rome, and niarched into Samnium, Fa- 
bius through the territory of Sora, and Decius 


through that of the Sidicini: and they took 
different routs for the conveniency of forage 


and proviſions, and to keep the Samnites in the 
greater uncertainty in reſpect to the place where 


they ſhould attack them. When they arrived 


in the enemy's country, each ravaged-it on his. 


ſide, though with leſs attention to plunder, than 


to obſerve the enemy. The Samnites in con- 


R 2 ſequence, 


2 44. Fa ius, Dxcivs, Conſuls. 
2 ſequence, who expected to attack them in paſ- 
| ſing a valley from an eminence, where they 
had poſted themſelves near Tifernum, could 
not ſurprize them. Fabius, having left his 
baggage in a place of ſecurity, with a body of 
troops ſufficient to guard it, advanced with his 
army in order of battle to the place, where 
the enemy waited for him. The latter ſeeing 
themſelves diſcovered, and that it was neceſſary 
to deſcend into the open field, prepared for bat- 
tle with more valour than hope. For the reſt, 
whether they had drawn together all the forces 
of Samnium, or that the extreme danger to 
which they were reduced, rendered them in- 
trepid, they ſuſtained the firſt attack with ſuch 
incredible ardour and reſolution, as gave the 
Romans terror. Fabius, ſeeing there was no 
making them give way, ſent to tell the cavalry 
that their aid was neceſſary, the foot not being 
able to break the enemy. However, in caſe 
force ſhould not ſucceed, he thought it neceſ- 
fary to uſe ſtratagem. He ordered Scipio his 
lieutenant to detach the Haſtati of the firſt le- 
gion from the groſs of the army with as little 
noiſe as poſſible, to take a compaſs with them 
as ſecretly as he could round the tops of the 
neighbouring mountains, and to make them 
ſhew themſelyes on a ſudden. to the enemy, 
and charge them in their ſurprize in the rear. 
All the orders of the Conſul were punctually 
executed. But whatever efforts the horſe uſed, 
they could neither break the ranks of the Sam- 
nites, nor penetrate them any where; and af- 
ter many ineffectual attempts were obliged to 
retire from the fight. Their retreat infinitely 
augmented the courage of the enemy, and the 
Romans could not long have ſuſtained ſo vigo 
rous an attack, to which ſucceſs added new 
85 5 force, 


Faz1vs, Dzc1vs, Conſuls. 
force, if the ſecond line, by, the Conſul's or- 


der, had not taken the place of the firſt. Theſe 
entirely freſh troops put a ſtop to the impetuo- 
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ſity of the enemy, At the ſame moment, the 


Faſtati appeared very opportunely on the top 


of the mountains, and raiſed loud cries. The 


alarm was great amongſt the Samnites, and 


Fabius augmented it conſiderably, in ſpreading 


a rumour, that it was his collegue Decius who 
approached. All the troops immediately cried 
out with the greateſt joy, that the other Con- 
ſul was at hand with his legions. This error, 


Which was of the greateſt advantage to the Ro- 


mans, put the Samnites into a conſternation. 


In their fear of being attacked after a long and 
rude battle, that had extremely fatigued them, 


by troops newly arrived, and entirely freſh, | 
they betook themſelves to flight, and diſperſed 
on all ſides, This prevented the ſlaughter from 


being very conſiderable, and proportianed to 
the greatneſs of the victory, Only three thou- 


ſand four hundred men were killed, and three 


hundred and thirty taken, with twenty three en- 
ſigns. N 10 ” 
The Apulians would have joined the Sam- 
nites before the battle, if the Conſul P. Decius, 
who had incamped before Maleventum (after- 
_ wards called Beneventum) had not given them 
battle, and defeated them. They made no long 
reſiſtance; and in conſequence loſt only two 
thouſand men, Decius having nothing to fear 
from them, marched his troops into Samnium. 
When he arrived there, the two Conſular ar- 
mies diſperſing on all ſides, ravaged the whole 
country during the ſpace of five months. De- 
eius encamped in forty-five different places, and 
the other Conſul in fourſcore and ſix. The 


troops. left every where behind them in Sam- 


R 3 | | nium 
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ute 455-nium ſad traces of their encampments. Fabius 
re) took alſo the city of Cimetra, and in it two 
thouſand four hundred priſoners, and loft only 
four hundred and thirty men in attacking” that 
lace. 

Ap. Clau- l Fabius returned to Rome to preſide i in his 
dius and election of the new Conſuls, The Centuries 
L. Volum- that were firſt called upon to give their votes, 
— continued him unanimouſly. Appius Claudius, 
| a perſon of Conſular dignity, who preſented 
himſelf amongſt the reſt of the candidates, a 
warm and ambitious man, employed his whole 
credit, and that of all the nobility, in order to 
be elected Conſul with Fabius; leſs, ſaid he, 
for his private intereſt, than for the honour of 
the whole body of the Patricians, whom he was 
reſolved to re-eſtabliſh in the Pele of both 

Conſulſhips. 
Fabius urged the ſame reaſons as the year be- 
fore for not accepting the honour the People 
were for conferring upon him. All the nobility 
ſurrounded his ſeat, and deſired him to reſcue 
the Conſulſhip from the dregs and filth of the 
People, and reſtore the order of the Patricians, 
and the dignity itſelf, to their ancient ſplendor. 
Fabius having ruled ſilence to be made, 
calmed this warm ſollicitude by a diſcourſe full 
of reaſon and moderation. He ſaid that he 
85 ſhould willingly have contributed to the elec- 
tion of two Patricians, if he ſaw any other 
« Conſul beſides himſelf intended to be choſen: 
but that in nominating himſelf, he could not 
«© conſent to a thing dire&tly contrary to the 
„laws, nor be the author of ſo pernicious an 
46 example. In conſequence, L. Volumnius 
the Plebeian was choſen Conſul with Ap. Clau- 
dius, who had already been Conſuls together 
5 before. The — reproached Fabius, with 
1 having 
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having avoided Appius as a collegue, becauſe AR. 455: 
he knew his ſuperiority, both in the talent 
of ſpeaking, and the adminiſtration of civil 
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After the election of magiſtrates, the prece- Den, 

ding Conſuls were continued in the command »+- is con. | 

for fix months, and they had orders to carry on Wen 8 

the war in Samnium. Decius was actually up- Vir og | 

on the ſpot where his collegue had left him. ane, de- 

He ravaged the country inceſſantly, till he , 75 | 

had at length obliged the army of the enemy $27 

to quit it. Driven out in that manner from a» 432-4 

Samnium, they took refuge in Hetruria, and # 4% gui 

perſuaded, that at the head of a numerous ar- , 

my, mingling terror with entreaties, they ſhould 25 70 He- 

more effectually ſucceed in what they had not in. 

| hitherto: been able to obtain by their deputies, Liv. I. 6. 
notwithſtanding their frequent attempts ; they © 28 

demanded that an aſſembly of the principal per- 

ſons of the nation ſhould be called. When 

they were aſſembled, they repreſented by Gel- 

lius Egnatius their general, how many years 

they had fought with the Romans for liberty. 

* That they had ſpared no means for ſuſtaining 

ce the weight of ſo formidable a war with their 

«© own forces: that they had endeavoured to 

<<. ftrengthen themſelves by the aid of ſome 

neighbouring ſtates of ſmall power: that not 

* being able to ſupport the war, they had de- 

* manded peace of the Roman people: that by 

the deſire natural to all men of preſerving and 

4 re. inſtating their liberty, a deſire which force 

* may reduce to be ſilent for a time, but can 

* never entirely extinguiſh, they had thrown 

MH © 4 « off 


* 
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AR. 456. «© off entirely the yoke of ſervitude. That 


Ant. C. 296. 


Decius 


takes ſcbe- 
ral places 
in Sani- 


Liv. I. 10. 


„ 3 


| vous Necius na them to fell it. The low 


& there now remained no reſource for them but 
„ the Hetrurians. That they knew them 
to be the moſt powerful nation of Italy in 
„% arms, men, and riches, who had for their 
* neighbours the Gauls, born in the midſt of 
% camps and arms, and naturally bold and 
«« fierce, eſpecially againſt the Roman people, 
© from whom they boaſted with pleaſure, and 
<« not without foundation, that they had taken 
& their city, and reduced their haughtineſs to 
“ ranſom itſelf with money. That if the He- 
< trurians retained the ſame greatneſs of mind 
<< andgeneroſity that Porſena and their anceſtors 
had formerly ſhewn, they were in a condi- 
«© tion to give the law to the Romans, to drive 
e them out of all the country on this ſide of 
the Tiber, and to reduce them to fight, no 
longer for the empire of Italy, but for their 
* own ſafety and preſervation, That they had 


brought with them an army entirely prepared 


« for ſervice, and provided with arms, mo- 
6 ney, and every thing nevellary for (making 
5: wat? 1-243 

Whilſt the Samnites, full of vain tien 
were ſo active in Hetruria, their country was 
abandoned to fire and ſword, But Decius, ex- 
horting his troops not to confine themſelves to 
plundering the country, and to ſeek a richer 
booty in the cities, formed the ſiege of Murgan- 


ria, one of the ſtrongeſt places in Samnium. The 
ſoldiers behaved there with ſo much ardor, that 


they carried the place by affault in one day. 

More than two thouſand Samnites were made 
priſoners, with very conſiderable ſpoils. But 
that the troops might not be clogged with their - 


price 


8 
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price ſet on it, brought purchaſers in crouds. 4. R. 456. 
The fate of Romulea was ſtill more deplorable. 296. 
The ſoldiers ſcaled its walls in an inſtant, took 
the city, and plundered it. T'wo thouſand three 
hundred men were killed, and fix thouſand made 
priſoners in it. The booty was great, and the 
_ ſoldiers ſold it as they had the firſt. Ferentinum 

made more reſiſtance : about three thouſand 
Samnites periſhed there, i N 
The diſcourſe of Egnatius had produced al! 
the effect that could be expected from it. Al- 
moſt all the Hetrurians had taken arms: the 
people of Umbria were drawn in hy their ex- 
ample, and the aid of the Gauls was ſollicited. 
This news occaſioned great alarm at Rome. _ 
The Conſyl L. Volumnius was already ſet out Volumnius 
with two legions for Samnium, and fifteen thou- maren 
ſand troops of the allies. Ap. Claudius his col- 5, 
legue was ordered to march directly for Hetru- bi. mo 
ria, He carried two legions, and twelve thou- Herraria, 
ſand allies with him, and encamped near the 2% 
enemy. His ſudden arrival ſerved to prevent e. 
ſome States of Hetruria from taking arms: but” 
in other reſpects he ſhewed little ability in his 
conduct, and had leſs ſucceſs. He engaged at 
| ſeveral times and places with diſadvantage; 
- which highly augmented the enemy's boldneſs, * ems 
and- greatly diſcouraged the. Roman army ; ſo /,n en 
that the Conſul neither relied upon his troops, gur, 
nor the troops upon the Conſul. _ __ marches 1 
\ Things were in this condition, when Volum- ee . 
nius arrived with his army from Samnium, in received 
effect of a letter which he pretended to have % be lat. 
received from his collegue. Appius denied that % 7% 
he had wrote to him, and gave him a very bad re- e bin 
ception; aſking him in an inſulting manner, how e #ay 
he, who ſcarce ſufficed for the affairs of his own 47e, 


| . Liv. I. 10 
Province, . 18, 19. 
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. 456.” province, came to obtrude his aid upon another 


without being deſired. Volumnius replied with- 
out emotion, That he came only in conſe- 
4 guence of the letter he had received from him. 
That as it was a forged thing, he would ſet 
out immediately on his return for Samnium: 


That he was much better pleaſed with having 


„ made an uſeleſs march, than to find his col. 


legue's army in a condition to want his aſſiſt- 


* ance.” They had already parted from each 
other, when Appius's lieutenant- generals, and 
the principal officers of his army, repaired to 


him, and earneſtly deſired him not to refuſe the 


aid which his good fortune offered him, and 
which he ought to have called in himſelf. - O- 
thers applied to Volumnius, and conjured him 
not to betray the common wealth through an ill- 


judged reſentment to his collegue. They repre- 


fented to him, That if any misfortune ſhould 
„ happen to the army, it would be imputed 
rather to him than to Appius, becauſe it 


actually depended ſolely on him to have 


«< averted it. That things were in ſuch a ſtate, 


that from thenceforth the honour and diſgrace 
of the good and bad ſucceſs in Hetruria 


* 


* would fall ſolely on Volumnius. That no- 
* body would enquire what Appius ſaid, but in 
what condition and neceſſity the army was. 
„FThat Appius indeed ſent him away, but that 


* the commonwealth and army required his 


«+ continuance, there: To confirm which he 
had only to ſound the ſenſe of the ſoldiers.” 
The army had inſenſibly aſſembled round the 


two Conſuls. The ſame things which had been 


repeated in private, were there repeated in pub- 


lic, but with more extent. As Volumnius, who 


was undoubtedly ſuperior in the preſent occaſion 


of 
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of debate to his collegue, though much inferior a. R. 456. 
to him in eloquence, which was Appius's great t. O. 296. 


talent, expreſſed himſelf however with ſufficient 


happineſs and propriety; Appius, in a tone of 


raillery, ſaid, The world was obliged to him 
„ that Volumnius, formerly almoſt mute, was 
© now become an eloquent ſpeaker, that in the 
«« beginning of his firſt Conſulſhip he could 
& ſcarce open his mouth, and that now he made 
<* ſpeeches and harangued in a popular man- 
<* ner.” I had rather, replied Volumnius, that 
Jou had learned of me to alt courageouſly, than I 
F you to ſpeak eloquently. He added, That 
©. to demonſtrate which of the two Conſuls was, 
© not the beſt orator, that little concerned the 
„ commonwealth in the preſent conjuncture, but 
the beſt general, he gave him the choice ei- 
& ther of Samnium or Hetruria; and that as 
© for him, he ſhould be ſatisfied with either of 
5 the two provinces which his collegue ſhould _ 
„ think fit to leave him.“ The' ſoldiers upon 
that demanded aloud, that they ſhould both act 
jointly in Hetruria. Volumnius ſeeing this una- 
nimous concurrence : After having had the miſ- 
fortune, ſaid he, of being deceived in reſpect to 
' what my collegue would have of me, I will not ex- 
poſe myſelf io being again miſtaken in what you de- 
fire of me, ſoldiers. If you defire I ſhould ftay, let 
me know it in a manner not obſcure and ambiguous. 
The whole army raiſed ſo great and general a cry. 
that it made the enemy quit their camp, and 
immediately draw up in battle. Volumnius did 
the ſame. It is ſaid that Appius, ſeeing whe- 
ther he fought or no, his collegue would have 


the whole honour of the victory, was at firſt in 


ſuſpence how he ſhould act: but afterwards that 
his fear, leſt his troops ſhould follow Volumnius 
| : without 


252 Vorbis, CLavnpivs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 456, IO him, determined him to give them alfo 
A ſignal, which they demanded eagerly. 
be tao The armies did not form themſelves commo- 
Cena diouſly on either fide. Egnatius, the general of 
Alea, the Samnites, was abſent with a ſmall detach- 
victory ment of foragers, and as his ſoldiers fought 
over tie without either leader or orders, they folloned | 
3 only their on impetuofity. The Roman ar- 
the Sam- mies, on the other ſide, had not moved at the 
nites had fame time, and had not had time to form their 
2 8 ranks as they ſhould have done. Volumnius 
c. 19. Was at blows with the enemy, before Appius 
came vp. By an accidental change of the enemy 
Volumnius had the Hetrurians, and Appius the 
Samnites, in front of him. The latter, in the 
heat of the battle, vowed a temple to Bellona, 
and believed himſelf that moment inſpired with 
new ardor. Both Conſuls 3 alike all 
the duties of generals. The ſoldiers on their 
ſide made extraordinary efforts, that the other 
army. might not have the honour of giving the 
firſt turn to the victory. In conſequence they 
broke and put the enemy to flight, and purſued 
them to their camp. Egnatius having haſtened 
thither with his Samnites, the battle was renew- 
ed, and with more vigour than at firſt, The 
enemy were obliged to give way again. The 
victors already attacked the camp. The two 
Conſuls encouraged their troops in emulation of 
each other, who paſſed the foſses, tore up the 
paliſades, and made themſelves maſters of the 
camp. The ſpoils, which were very conſide- 
rable, were abandoned to them. On the ſide 
of the enemy, above ſeven thouſand men were 
— and more than two thouſand may pry 
ſoners. 5 


Whilſt 


VoLuUuMNnivus, CL Au p ius, Conſuls. E 


Whilſt the two Conſuls, who had with them 4. R. 456. 
Ant. C. 296. 


almoſt all the Roman forces, were employed in ;,j.,...u, 
Hetruria, the Samnites having raiſed a new ar- returns in- 


my, paſſed through the country of the Veſcini- 4 Sanni 
ans into Campania and the country of Falernum, 77 
. % cents t 
and carried off a very great booty. Volumnius, $a-»iz-s 
who returned by great marches into Samnium, re, and 
| (for the term during which Fabius and Decius _ 75 55 
had been continued in command was upon the ks 
point of expiring) arrived happily at that in- % had 
ſtant, In paſſing through the country of the 2% in Cam- 
Calenians; he ſaw the till recent traces of the 77 


| Liv. I. 10. 
horrible ravages which had been committed c. gh 8 


there, and was informed, that the Samnites were 


near Vulturnum, from whence they were to ſet 
out the following night, in order to depoſite the 
rich ſpoils with which they were laden in Sam- 
nium, and then to return to their expedition. 
Having well aſſured himſelf. of the truth of all 
theſe circumſtances, he advanced, and halted at 
ſo proper a diſtance from the enemy, that his 
proximity could not make known his arrival, 
and he could fall upon them by ſurprize, when 
they quitted their camp. The thing happened 
as he had projected. He advanced very near the 
enemy a little before day, and making all his 
trumpets ſound on a ſudden, attacked them. It 
is eaſy to imagine their diſorder and confuſion. 
And to compleat their misfortune, the priſoners 
they were carrying away, having broken their 
chains, unbound their companions, and taking 
arms which they found amongſt the baggage, 
turned them againſt themſelves. They allo did 
a memorable action. Seeing, Status Minacius, 
the Samnite. general, running through the ranks 
and exhorting his ſoldiers, they fell upon him, 
took him priſoner, and brought him to the 
1 NE, Conſul. . 
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An... 55 456- Conſul. In this battle about ſix thouſand men 
were killed, two thouſand five hundred made 
priſoners, with four principal officers, and thir- 
ty enſigns taken. But what gave the victors 
the greateſt joy,, was the recovery of ſeven 
thouſand four hundred priſoners, whom the 
Samnites were carrying off, with all the booty, 
which they had taken from the allies of the Ro- 
mans. - A day was given them to diſcover and 
take back what belonged to them: the reſt was 

abandoned to the ſoldiers. | 

News This incurſion into the country of Campania 

ram He- had made a great noiſe at Rome; and terrible 

ue *- accounts arrived at the ſame time from Hetru- 
great ter- ria, that ſince the departure of Volumnius every 
ror at thing was in motion there. That the Hetruri- 

Kome. ans and Samnites had taken arms again, that 
they ſollicited the Umbrians to revolt, and that 
they were endeavouring with money to .make 
the Gauls enter into the common league. Theſe 
fears were ſerious, and too well founded. The 
Senate in conſequence decreed a ſuſpenſion of 
buſineſs public and private, which was uſual in 
great dangers of the commonwealth. Great 
levies of ſoldiers were made, without diſtinction 
of age or condition, and even the old men and 
the freed-men were made to take arms. Nothing 
was omitted, that ſeemed neceſſary for the de- 

tence of the city. 

The ns The Prætor Sempronius, in the abſence of | 

of the de- the two Conſuls, was at the head of affairs in 

_ * 858 the city, and directed all theſe meaſures. But 

Leſſons % letters from the Conſul Volumnius with advice 

alarm. of the entire defeat of thoſe troops of plunde- 
rers who had ravaged Campania, ſoon reſtored 
the tranquillity of Rome. The adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, which had een ſaſpended during: 

eighteen 


_ VoLuMN1vs, CLAuplus, Conſuls. 5 
eighteen days, was no longer diſcontinued, Pub- 4. 


lic thankſgivings to the Gods were decreed in 


the Conſul's name, for the great advantages he 
had gained, and the People acquitted them- 


ſelves. of that duty with a zeal and devotion ve- 


ry laudable in Pagans. 

Theſe advantages were in real ity very conſi- 
derable, and deſerved to be regarded, not only 
as the effect of the good - fortune of Volumnius, 
but of his prudence, activity, vigilance, and other 

abilities in the art of war. I admire no leſs his ex- 
treme moderation and coolneſs of temper in his 
diſpute with Appius, who makes no great figure 
on that occaſion. A ſecret jealouſy, which al- 


ways argues a meanneſs of ſpirit, and eſpecially 


his indecent raillery of a collegue, who had 


come a great way, and quitted his poſt, only 
to do him ſervice, are ſome diminution of his 


merit, though great in other reſpects. The 
good ſucceſs of the battle ſhould, one would 


think, have reconciled him to Volumnius, and 


yet we ſee with pain the latter ſet out from He- 


truria, without receiving the leaſt mark of ami- 
ty, or even eſteem, from Appius, though a 
collegue, to whom himſelf and his army were 
undoubtedly indebted for being delivered from 
exceeding danger. Indeed nothing can be 
judged in reſpect to the letter the one ſaid 
he had received, and the other denied he had 


_ wrote. 


After the duties of religion were diſcharged To- ok 


at Rome, the next care was to ſecure the repoſe ' 


and tranquillity of the people whoſe lands had She's. 
been ravaged by the Samnites. For this pur- 


| poſe, it was thought proper to ſettle two colo- 
nies, the one at the mouth of the Liris, which 


was called Minturne ; and the other, on aneck 
| of 
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— 5 e of land, which took its name from the city of 
| $A Veſcia, near the terrritory of Falernum, where 


a Greek city called Sinope is ſaid to have ſtood, - 
and to which the Roman colony afterwards 
gave the name of Sinueſſa. It was hard to 
find citizens that would enter themſelves for 
theſe colonies, becauſe they conſidered them leſs 
as quiet ſettlements, than as places always liable 
to be infeſted by reſtleſs and formidable neigh» 


© Livy, Ims before, men- them the names which they 
tions theſe two cities, and gives Lad not till a great while after. 
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Hs tenth Hanks contains 1 Fe of 
thirty years, from the 457th to the 
487th year of Rome, and comes 
down to the fiſt Punic war. It contains ſe- 
veral wars againſt the Hetrurians, Samnites, 
and other States of Italy, and eſpecially againſt 
rrhus. It is in this laſt war that Fabricius 
and Curius diſtinguiſh themſelyes, as much. by 
their extraordinary virtue, as their valour. | 


. & 4 


* Upon the report of terrible bee of war in 
Hetruria, Q. Fabius and P. Decius are choſen 
 Conſuls. . Altar inſtituted to Plebeian Chaſtity. | 

_ "Ufarers fined. Slight diſputes between the two 
Conſuls in reſpef? to Hetruria, which is decreed 

£2: Bf Fabius, He repairs thither. Some time af- 

| ter be is recalled to Rome, and then ſent back in- 

10 Hetruria with Decius and new troops. Fa- 
mous batile "with the Samnites and Gauls in 

' Hetraria, Decius devotes himſelf in it. The | 
Romans gain the victory. Triumph of Fabius. 

Mar ain tbe Samnites, and in Hetruria, 

Te errille, reparations of "war. on the fide of the 

Sante. I bill Carville beſieges Cominium, 

e. l. 8 1 


X 


— — -s 
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| Papirius fights a famous battle near Aquilonia, 
in which the Samnites are cut to pieces. The 
city of Cominium is taken. Great joy at Rome 
for theſe viftories, The Hetrurians take arms: 
Carvilius marches againſt them, Papirius re- 
, turns to Rome, and is honoured with. a tri. 
umb. Carvilius trium mph alſo, after having 
defeated the Hetrurians,” Cenſus compleated. 
Plague rages dreadfully at Rome, 


AR. 4. Favs, V. 
Ant. C. 295. | 
EE EP P. Dectvs, IV. 


| Upon the M PPIUS, who had remained in Hetruria, 
rumour of wrote letters after letters to adviſe Rome 
* - of the danger, with which it was 'menaced. 
for war in He ſaid, that four armies had united their 
Hetruria, forces: the Hetrurians, the Samnites, the 
Sb, Umbrians, and the Gauls : that they had divid- 
eius rec. Ed their forces into two camps, becauſe one 
«choſen Con- could not contain ſo great a number of troops. 
els. This news cauſed the Conſul Volumnius to be 
2 2 recalled to Rome, to preſide at the election of 
new magiſtrates. Before he took the ſuffrages 
of the Centuries, he aſſembled the People, and 
expatiated much upon the importance of the 
; war in queſtion, He repreſented, ©* that from 
ce the time he had been in Hetruria with his 
** collegue, one general and one army did 
not ſuffice for ſuſtaining the war. That it was 
«*« faid the Umbrians, and great ſuccours from 
| «© the Gauls, had joined the former enemy. 
That they ſhould remember, in giving their 
* ſuffrages, that they were chooſing Conluls, 
<* to oppole four powerful People; That if 


ehe did not aſſure himſelf, that the Roman | 


«© people would chooſe the perſon. Conſul, who 
© was ee the greateſt of all their ge- 
| 11 "®h . 


n ** - 


. 


Qi. Fabius. In conſequence the ſuffrages all 
declared for him, and the People intended to 
give him L. Volumnius for a collegue. I de- 
fire the reader to obſerve the perpetual attention 


Fa rue, Deus, Conſuls. 


It was perfectly underſtood, that he meant 


of the Roman people, and of their chiefs, to 


confer the command of their armies upon per- 


ſons of merit univerſally known, eſpecially. in 


times of difficulty and danger. This is one of 
the cauſes, which contributed moſt to aggrandize 
the Roman empire. Fabius excuſed himſelf, as 
he had done the two preceding years, but as 
ineffectually. He therefore confined himſelf 
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“ nerals, he ſhould declare him Dictator di- 4. K. 457- 


C. 295. 


to demanding Decius again for à collegue, 


and repreſented, * that it would be a great ſup- 


“ port and relief to his advanced age. That he 


had found by experience, during their being 


“ Cenſors, and their two Conſulſhips together, 
„% how much the union between collegues 


s' conduces to the ſervice of the public. That 

„ an old man habituates himſelf with difficulty _ 
to a new companion in authority; whereas. 

„ he is much more eaſy and open with one, to 

* whoſe manners and humour he is accuſtom- 


« ed.” The Conſul, far from taking offence 


at this kind of excluſion by Fabius, came in 


with joy to ſo juſt a demand, giving Decius 


the praiſes . he deſerved, and inſiſting ſtrongly 
upon the great advantages in military govern- 
ment, that reſulted from the good underſtanding 
of the Conſuls, and the infinite evils, that attend- 
ed their diſſention, of which he was very near 


making a ſad experience in the diſputes, that 


had paſſed between him and his collegue; and 
he exhorted Decius and Fabius to live in perfect 
union with each other. He added, that 


— 


"RE Panr0s, — Conſuls 


25e 457- 4 there (a) were men born for war, and capa- 
ae ble of the greateſt actions, but not happy at 
t  wordy controverſies | and diſputes: that 
* thoſe were the characters formed by nature 
«for the Conſulſhip, That there were others 
6 penetrating, hard to deceive, verſed in the 
laws, and eloquent, as Appius Claudius was, 
9 * and that they were the proper perſons: to 
preſide in the city, on the Tribunals; in the 
a 5 — of the Forum, and be elected 
Prætors for the adminiſtration of juſtice? The 
day paſſed" in theſe preliminaries and prepara- 
tions. The next morning came on the electi- 
on both of Conſuls and Prætors, and was made 
conformably to the advice of Volumnius. 
Fabius and P. Decius were elected Conſuls, and 
Claudius Prætor ; all abſent, the two firſt 
from the field of Mars, and the latter from the 
city. The Senate and People continued Volum- 
nius in command for a year longer.. F 
New altar Many prodigies happened this year. To a- 
er . vert their effects, ſolemn proceſſions were de- 
Chaftity. creed and made. In that to the temple of Pa- 
Liv. I. 10. trician Chaſtity, there happened a diſpute be- 
c. 23. tween the Roman ladies, which made abun- 
dance of noiſe. They denied Virginia entrance 
into it, becauſe being of a Patrician family, 
ſne had married Volumnius who was a Plebeian. 
She complained highly of that affront, which 
ſhe did not deſerve, becauſe ſhe had a right as 
well as the reſt to enter that chapel, being a 
Patrician, of exemplary chaſtity, and 5 
never been married but once, and that to a 
42) Eſſe erea vir conſult 
- militiz, ful 3 2 may ge 45 
ad verborum linguzque cer ræſides habendos, prætores 


tamina rudes: ea ingenia quæ ad 0 r 
Conſularia eſſe. Callidos ſd- ce waa? - 


lekeſque juris atque eloquen- | fon HW. Ce 
115 ths 8 2 ea, 
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perſon, whoſe dignities and great actions re- A. N. 457, 


flected the higheſt honour and glory upon her. 
She did nat confine herſelf to barren complaints. 


She fitted up a chapel in her own habitation, 
ſeparate from all the reſt of the building, and 


placed an altar in it. Then having aſſembled 


— Plebian ladies, (a) I conſecrate this altar, 
ſaid ſhe, 10 Plebeian Chaſtity ; and my view is, 


that no leſs emulation, than prevails amongſt the 


men of this city in reſpect io valour and honour, 
may prevail amongęſt the women in reſpeft to cba- 
ſtity. Be it ur care therefore that people ſay this 
altar is adored with more devotion, if poſſible, and 
by women of ſtricter chaſtity, than the other. This 


1705 a very wile and religious revenge of an af- 


| to which the ladies are extremely ſenſible. 
y Ti oa cha el became as famous as the old 
One, a and the ame ceremonies were obſeryed in 
it, that is to ſay, none but women of diſtin- 
guiſhed chaſtity, and who had been married but 


once, were admitted into it. 


It is remarkable, that amongſt the Pagans, 


| ſecond; marriages, of men as well as women, 
were trop 6d. a_diſe 178 According to ( 
Tertu de th e at Rome could not 
marry a ſecon i. e ſee in Propertius, a 

| Roman ng, ben rakes, onour to 15 If, for 
e 18 for 
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(e) Hine ege dm, 4g quid 155 e ds T7 L cafe 


quit, pudicitiz plebe l dedi: bu coli dicator: 
co; voſque hortor, ut, quod (64 Duo ipſi Emi 
certamen virtutis viros in hoc maximo matrimonia iterare 
 Civitate tenet, hoc pudicitiæ non licet. 2 Exvart. 
inter matronos its detis ope- ad caſtit. 4 
ram, ut n an "mp pontifex 5 nubet 
ſemel. 14. de Moneg,, S m7: 
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 Fungor, — tuo, fic dileeſurs, cubili 
is lapide boc, uni nupta fuiſſe, legar. 
e Cs het v. 11 35. 


The * — is extant in many ancient 
inſcriptions, | 


MArRI ba, 
OMNIUM. FAMINE © 
-SANCTIORI. UNIVIREZ 


MACIANZ CON]. INCOMPARABILI. 
JUNIVIRE BT; CAST ISSIMAE | 


\ 


Dido i in Virgil andettings' it as a crime con- 
trary to the faith ſhe has ſworn to her firſt huſ- 
band, to marry another, and ſeems reſolved to 
die rather than diſhonour herſelf by ſo ſhame⸗ 
ful an action. f 


Sed 2 Py gell hd prius ima debit — 
Ante pudor quam te violem, aut tua jura e 5 
Tile meos, primus qui me ſibi junxit, amores 
Abftulit : we habcat ſeam, ſervetque ſepulcro. 
Eneid. I. 4. v. 24, Sc. 


a) Plutarch, in enn of the Rü 
ſays, that firſt marriages were highly in honour, 
and ſecond in no leſs diſgrace amongſt them: 
and (5) Valerius Maximus ſays, that the 
crown of chaſtity was granted only to the wo- 


men, Who had been contented with one mar- 
riage. . 


9 
* 


WO Z rds yp 0 3 matrimonio 8 corona 
va, & 98 dt aneuxlaicg. udicitiæ honorabantur. V. al. 
e 417 ax. l. 1. 

* uno contentæ 3 


— 
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Amongſt 
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 Ainong the Jews, the law of Moſes prohi- erg 
bited the high- prieſt to marry a widow. St. Terz. — 
Paul is very far from condemning ſecond mar- 13, 14. 
riages: but amongſt the qualities of a biſhop he 
puts that of having been only once married : 
the buſband of one wife. The twice-married 
were not admitted into holy orders, But to re- 
turn to our hi | 
The ſame year, che, Curule Zdiles cited Uſirer 
| ſome Uſurers to a trial, who were condemned“ 
- 111 ſufficiently conſiderable fines: Thoſe ſums _ 
were applied in different ornaments for the tem- 
ples, and in other publick works. 
The two Conſuls Fabius and Decius, who g ie 
entered at this time upon office, were now col- Pe be, 
legues for the third time in the Conſulſhip, as Conſa * 
they had been in the office of Cenſors. They concerning 
were famous not only for the glory of their ac- Hetruria, 
tions, which was great, but the perfect union e 5 
which had always prevailed between them. Fabia, 4 
That union was a little interrupted at preſent He repairs 
by a diſpute that aroſe, leſs between them, than 7% ⁰ | 
between the different orders of which they e . 3 
were. The Patricians were for having Fabius NO | 
aſſume the province of Hetruria by privilege : 
the Plebeians, intereſting themſelves for Decius, 
demanded, that the provinces ſhould be drawn 
by lot according to the uſual cuſtom; The Se- 
nate having given the affair in favour of Fabi- 
us, it was brought before the People. As the 
diſpute was between military perſons, more ac- 
cuſtomed to act than to harangue, the pleadings 
were not long. Fabius ſaid, It was not rea- 
ſonable that another mould gather the fruits 
„ he alone had planted. That every body 
& knew, he was the firft, who had penetrated 
* thro* the Ciminian foreſt, and opened a way 
* for the Roman armies igto a country till 
| | 3 4 WW 
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t. C. 295. 


Fazlius, 8 Conſul. 


ei then inacceſſible. Why at ſo e an 
„age as his, had he. —.— almoſt forced out 
of a ſtate of repoſe, if the war were to be 
made by another general? He even modeſt- 
iy reproached his collegue for having proved 


* an adverſary, rather than the aid and aſſo- 


e ciate in command he expected to have found 
„ him. He added, that Decius ſeemed to re- 
* pent the union Which had ſubſiſted hitherto 
«© between them. That as to him he confin- 
« ed himſelf. to demanding to be ſent into 
65 Hetruria, if he were thought worthy of it. 
„That for the reſt, as he — referred himſelf 
on that head to the judgment of the e 
+ ſo he ſubmitted to that of the People.“ | 
Decius began by complaining of the in- 


| juſtice of the Senate. The Senators, ſaid he, 


long - uſed their utmoſt endeavours to exclude the 
Plebeians entirely from all great offices. Since 
virtue has forced the barriers they laid in its way, 
and independently of race and birth, has cauſed 
the honours to be rendered it, that are its due, 
they ſeek a means for rendering void and ineffectual 

not only the ſuffrages of the People, but even the 
favours of fortune, in reducing them, to the power | 
of a. ſmall number of perſons. - All the Conſuls be-. 
fore me, have drawn lots, for their provinces : but 
now by a ſpecial privilege, contrary to all cuſtom, 


the Senate is for granting Hetruria to Fabius. If 


it be to reward his merit, Fubius has done me per- 


ſonally, and the commanwealth in general, ſuch 
great ſervices, that I ſhall always make it a 


duty as well as a pleaſure to promote bis glory, 60 


long as it ſhall not turn to my own diſbonour. But 


can any body doubt, when there is one difficult and 
dangerous war on foot, and the care of it. is con- 
fided avitbout drawing lots to one of the Cunſuls, 


' that the uber is * dered as incapable and of no 


uſe. 
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%. Fubius takes the honour to bimſelf, and not A. 


without foundation, for the great aftions be bas 
done in Hetruria, and as for me I aſpire at the 


ſame glory. Who knows, but this fire which Fa- 
bius has left covered under the aſhes, and which * 
and ſo often breaks out afreſh, I may not 


be ſo ſucceſs Ful to extinguiſh totally and for ever. 
Tf only honours and rewards were in queſtion, 1 


could freely reſign them to my collegue out of reſpe# 


for his age and merit: but when dangers and battles 


are to be ſuſtained for the ſafety of the commonwealth, 

 T-tbinkT cannot in honour give place to him. And 

after all it is of. good example, and for the glory 
of the Roman people, to have thoſe in office, to whons 
they can indi iFerently conſide the care of fo eren 
a war as that of.. Hetruria. 

Fabius, without any farther ply. concen 
himſelf with deſiring, that the letter which 
vas come from the Prætor Ap, Claudius in 
Hetruria, might be read, before the Tribes 
were called upon to give gar ſuffrages : after 


which he quitted the aſſembly. The People de- 


clared themſelves with no leſs ardour and paſſion 
on Fabius, than the Senate had done; and 


etruria was decreed to him for his Province 


without drawing lots. 


The youth ran in crouds ti to lit, 10 much did 


chan deſire to ſerve under Fabius. He con- 


tented himſelf with four thouſand foot, and ſix 


hundred horſe, and ſet out with this little nume- 
rous army, but full of confidence, becauſe they 
ſaw that their general did not believe he want- 
ed more troops for gaining ; the victory. He 
arrived at the city of Aharna, not far from the 
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enemy, and advanced towards the camp of the 


Prætor Appius. A detachment diſcovering the 


Lictors, and being informed, that Fabius was 


| 1 ran to meet him. The officers and 
itn; ſoldiers, 
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Aug, £7: ſoldiers, in the higheſt joy, returned thanks to 
1 the Gods for having ſent them ſuch a general. 
Fabius having aſked them, where they were 
going, and been anſwered to fetch in wood: 
Is not your camp intrenched then, ſaid he? It 
' has two good intrenchmenis and a very deep ditch, 
replied they; and yet the whole army is in ve 
great terror. The Conſul ordered them to pol 
up the paliſades, and they did ſo immedi- 
ately; which much augmented the dread of the 
ſoldiers in the camp, and eſpecially of Appius. 
As this operation ſurprized every body extreme- 
ly, the workmen upon being queſtioned, ſaid 
only, that they were obeying the Conſul Fa- 
bius's orders. He decamped the next day, and 
ſent the Prætor Appius to Rome. After he 
was gone, the Romans had no longer any fixed 
and durable camp. He ſaid, that it was not 
for the advantage of an army to continue al- 
ways or long in the ſame place: that marching 
and change rendered it fitter for action, and 
contributed to the health of the ſoldiers. The 
marches were not long, and continued only as 
the winter-ſcaſon, which _ not "hes N 
would admit. 
1 _— In the beginning of the ee baving left 
8 1% the ſecond legion at Cluſium, a city of the 
then ſent Camertes, a people of Umbria, and given the 
backto He- command of the camp to the Pro- prætor L. 
3 Scipio, he returned to Rome, whether of his 
cizs and OWN accord, in order to concert meaſures with 
nero troops. the Senate for the conduct of a war, of the im- 
portance of Which he had had a nearer expe- 
rience, or, which is more probable, that he had 
been ſent for by the Senate, perhaps upon the 
remonſtrances of Appius. For Appius was one 
of thoſe generals, who, for want of courage 
n and Experience, can fee nothing but tion; 
mu 155 
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terrifed, and communicate their fears to others. 
He was inceſſantly repreſenting in the Senate, 


That a ſingle army and one general were 
not ſufficient to make head againſt four States. 


& That if they united all their forces, they 
c 

bers; and, if they acted ſeparately, he would 
$6. not be able alone to oppoſe ſo-many enemies 
„ every where. That when he ſet out from 
© the army, he had left only two Roman le- 
« gjons there; and that the troops Fabius had 
brought with him, did not amount to five 
<< thouſand men, horſe and foot. That he was 
„of opinion, that the Conſul P. Decius ſhould 
46 ſer out as ſoon as poſlible to join his col- 


by 


«© gue in Hetruria, and that the command of 


© the troops in Samnium ſhould be given to 


„% Volumnius. That, if the Conſul choſe rather 


to remain in his province, it was neceſſary to 
«..fend Volumnius into Hetruria with a ſuclel. 
<6: ent number of troops, and a Conſular army.“ 


As great part of the Senate ſeemed to give 


into the Prætor's ſentiments, Decius repreſent- 


ed, that in an affair of that importance, nothing 


could well be decided without firſt conſulting 
Fabius: that therefore it was proper to ſtay 


either till he came in perſon, or till he ſent 


one of his lieutenants, to inform the Senate of 


could not fail of cruſhing him by their num- | 


C. 29 * 


what concerned the war in Hetruria, and 


enable it to decree with ſome knowledge of the 
affair all that was neceſſary to the ſucceſs of the 
Roman arms on that ſide. It was probably in 
effi of this advice that Fabius was ſent for. 


When he arrived at Rome, he gave the Je. ; 
nate and People an account of the' State of af- 


fairs in Hetruria. He did it in a ſimple and 


mum manner, without either diſguiſing, aug-— 
2˙ 25 5 menting. 
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2 8 2 menting, or diminiſhing any thing. He re- 
: lated things juſt as they were; and, if he con- 
ſented to receive a ſecond general into the joint 
command, it was rather out of condeſcenſian to 
the terror and conſternation of the public, than 
the perſuaſion, that either the Commonwealth, 
or himſelf, had occaſion for ſuch a coadjutor. 
He was left entirely at liberty to chooſe whom 
he thought fit. He was not long in fixing up- 
on Decius, who on his ſide was aſſoon deter- 
mined, and believed himſelf much honoured by 
ſuch a choice. The joy of Rome was univerſal, 
to ſee ſo perfect an union between thoſe two 
great men, and from that moment an yory 
aſſured themſelves of victory. 

Livy obſerves, that authors An in theiriaes 
counts of ſeveral circumſtances related hitherto; 
bat that they en better nbrming thoſe chat 
follow. 6 TE 

For the reſt, - Fabius s abſence. coſt the arm. 
dear. The _ he _ left at Cluſium was 
ſurprized by the Gauls, and — cut to 

| pieces. F 44” 110 17 : 

The two Conſuls ſet out from Nome wn 
four legions, and a numerous body of Roman 

| cavalry, without including that of the Campa- 

nians, which conſiſted of a thouſand choſen 
horſe. The troops of the allies were ſtill more 
numerous. Beſides this, there were two other 

Farcus armies ready to act againſt Hetruria, both near 
_ #bR ome, the one in the country of Falerii, and 
ve, au the other in the plain of the Vatican cloſe. 

Geuls in to Rome: they were commanded by the Pro- 


— prætors Cn. Fulvius, and L. Poſtumius Me- : 
+: 5: ell. 


votes him- 


felf in ii, The Confuls, having paſſed — Apennines, 
The Ro. arrived in the country of Sentinum, and in- 


mans gain e. four mules from the chemy. It was 
here 


the victery. 
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here they were informed by their own eyes of 2 


the ſad —— of the Roman legion, the caval- 
ry of the Gauls carrying the heads of the Ro- 


mans upon the points of their ſpears, and hang- 


ing before the breaſt-plates of their horſes. 
The enemy in a council of war, agreed, that 
it was neither proper to ſhut themſelves up all 
together in one camp, nor to give battle in 
one body. The Gauls joined the Samnites, 
and the Umbrians the Hetrurians. A day 


was fixed for the battle: and the Samnites and 


Gauls were to fight it. The Hetrurians and 


Umbrians had orders to attack the Roman 


camp in the heat and confuſion of the action. 
But theſe meaſures were diſconcerted, the Con- 
ſuls having got intelligence of them. Three 
deſerters of Cluſium brought them that impor- 
tant advice. They were well rewarded, and 
ſent back with orders to inform themſelves of 


every thing as exactly as ſible, and bring 


back a good account of them. In the mean 


time the Conſuls ſent orders to Fulvius and 


Poſtumius to march their armies towards Clu- 


ſium, and to ravage all the enemy's country: 
this they executed without loſs of time. Up- 
on the news of thoſe incurſions, the Hetrurians 


quitted the country of Sentinum, in order to 


defend their own lands. 
his was a reaſon for the Conſuls t to baſten 
a battle. The two firſt days paſſed in ſlight 


| ſkirmiſhes on both fides in order to try one ano- 
ther. The third both armies moved in earneſt. 


Whilſt they were drawing up in battle, an hind 


irſued by a wolf, croſſed them. The two 


eaſts divided, and each took different ways, 


the hind cownnds the Gauls, and the wolf to- 


wards the Romans. The latter opened a way 


"ou the wolf — oy ranksz the Gauls 


killed 
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AR: 457- killed the hind. Upon that a Roman ſoldier | 
. in the front cried out: Flight and defeat are 
the lot of thoſe, who have juſt killed the animal 
facred to Diana. The wolf, protected by Mars, 
viftorious and without a wound; puts us in mind 
of our Founder, and that we are a martial race. 
Every body knows, that in thoſe ancient 
times s facts are frequently embelliſhed with the 
Marvelous. 
The Gauls were on the righs, and the 4. | 
nites on the left wings. Fabius at the head of 
the firſt and third legions againſt the Samnites z 
and Decius on the left with the fifth and ſixth ; 
againſt the Ganls, The charge in the begin- 
ning was ſuſtained with ſo much equality on 
both ſides, «that if the Hetrurians and Umbri- 
ans had ſhared in the battle, or had attacked 
the camp during the action, as had been at firſt 
concluded, the Romans would infallibly have 
ſuffered ſome conſiderable los. 
Though neither fide had yet the advantage, 
and it could not be judged which would be vic- 
torious, the two wings of the Romans fought 
in a quite different manner. On Fabius's fide 
they were more employed in ſuſtaining the at- 
tack of the enemy, than in charging them with 
vigour 3 which occaſioned the battle's being 
ſpun out till night. The (a) Conſuls reaſon. 
was, becauſe the Samnites and Gauls were only 
formidable in their firſt charge, which it ſuffi- 
ced to ſuſtain well: that the force and courage 
of che Samnites um decreaſed, in e 


A 


(s) % Ne erat Du- rum Fa etiam corpora 
ci, & Samnites & Gallos pri- intolerantiſſima laboris atque 
mo impetu feroces eſſe, quos zſtus fluere, primaque eorum 
ſuſtineri ſatis fir. Lon iore prælia pluſquam virorum, 
certamine ſenſim reſidere / poſtrema minus quam fœmi- 
Samnitium Amos 3 | Galle narum elle, Lx. | 


portion 


| 2 themſelves = the Gauls, incapable. of 
. 200 heat and fatigue, inſenſibly grew 


and loſt all their vigour; and as in the 


. —— of the battle they were more than 
men, in the end: of it they were leſs than wo- 
men. Fabius therefore reſerved the force and 


vivacity of his troops for the time, when thoſe of 


the enemy ſhould be 1 to flag. (I do not know 
whether the Gauls of ancient times were ſuch as 
Livy deſcribes them in this place. It is cer- 


tain that their ſucceſſors the French ſcarce re- 


ſemble them now : witneſs the laſt campaigns 
in Italy and Germany.) 

It was not the ſame on the fide where De- 
cius commanded, As his years and complexion 
made him more active, he employed all his 
force from the beginning of the action. As 
the infantry ſeemed to act too ſlowly and not 
to ſecond his ardour with ſufficient vivacity, he 
made the cavalry advance, and putting himſelf 
at the head of the braveſt ſquadron, he defired 
the noble youth of which it was compoſed, to 

the enemy with him, repreſenting to 


TT them, That they would acquire double glory 


ef the victory began both by the left wing 
« and by the horſe.” They put the cavalry 
of the Gauls twice into diſorder, But puſhing 
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them too far, whilſt they were engaged in the Eau. | 
midſt of the enemy's, ſquadrons, a new kind of 0. 


fight amazed them. Horſemen in chariots of 


different kinds, from which they fought, at- 
tacked them unexpectedly. The neighing of 


the horſes, and the noiſe of the wheels, to which 
the Roman horſe were not accuſtomed, fright- 

ened and made them unruly. The cavalry, 
victorious but a moment before, were ſeized 
wh a kind of . which. AY them diſ- 


perſe 


Io 


— f 
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2 457- perſe and fly on all ſides, and occaſioned the 


an 29; lofs both of men and horſes. The diſorder 
reached alſo the infantry : many in the front 
were cruſhed to death by the horſes and cha- 

' riots, The main body of the Gauls ſeeing the 
enemy in diſorder, did not give them time to 
breathe, but puſhed' them with great vigour,” 
Decius at this moment, not being able to 
ſtop the flight of his troops, addreſſed himſelf 
to his father, and invoking him'by his name: 

' Wherefore, cried he, ſhould I refuſe myſelf any 
longer to my deſtiny ? It is the fate of our, fa- 
mily to ſacrifice themſelves voluntarily to expiate 
the wrath of the Gods, and to avert the miſ- 
fortunes of the' public. I go this inſtant to de- 

vote myſelf and the legions of the enemy as vit- 
tims to the goddeſs of tbe earth and the Dii 
| Manes. After having ſpoke thus, he ordered 

the Pontiff M. Livius, whom he had cauſed to 
follow him in the battle, to repeat the words 
before him, by which he was to devote him- 
ſelf with the legions of the enemy in favour of 
the Roman People. Accordingly he devoted 
himſelf without loſing a moment's time, in the 
ſame terms, and habit, as his. father had uſed in 
the war againſt the Latines at the battle of Ve- 
ſeris. He added, after having repeated the 

form preſcribed, ©* That he cauſed terror, flight, 

„ mutther, Naughter, and the wrath of the 

« gods of heaven and hell to march before 

„ him: That he was going to charge with fa- 
<< tal imprecations the enſigns, darts, and arms 

« of the enemy; and that the ſame place 

„ ſhould be witneſs of his death, and of the 

« deftruttionof the Gauls and Samnites.” Hav- 

ing uttered theſe execrations againſt himſelf and 

the enemy, he'{putred his horſe into the thickeſt 

of the Gauls, and in the midſt of a Tower of | 
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darts was ſoon mortally wounded, and fell 
dead. 
Alber this, ſays Livy, the battle was conti- 
nued in a manner that had nothing human in 
it. The Romans, after having loſt their gene- 


ral, an accident which generally puts an army 
into conſternation, ſtopp'd ſhort in their flight, 
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and breathed nothing but battle. The Gauls 


on the contrary, who ſurrounded tlie Conſul's 


body, ſeemed ſtupified and out of their ſenſes, 
and diſcharged their darts ineffectually and 


without vigour. Some remained even without 


motion, and without thoughts either of fight- 


ing or flying. On the other ſide the Pontiff 


Livius, to whom Decius had given his Lictors, 
and whom he had appointed Pro- prætor, cried 


by out, That the Romans had conquered : that 


the death of the Conſul had appeaſed the 
«© wrath of heaven. That the Gauls and Sam- 
5 nites appertained now to the goddeſs of the 
« Earth and the Dii Manes. That Decius 
drew after him, and ſummoned the army he 


* had devoted, in devoting himſelf : and that 


„the Furies and Terror drove before them, and 
„ confounded, all their troops. 


It is no woader, that the imagination heated 
by the fight of a Conſul who devotes himſelf 


to death, by the ſolemn and hideous ceremonies 
uſed on that occaſion, by the terrible execrati- 
ons that a prieſt dreſs'd in pontifical habits utters 
with a loud voice againft the enemy in the pre- 

ſence of the army, and by the reſpect natural 
to all men for Religion and the Divinity, ſhould 


make extraordinary impreſſions upon the minds. 


of ſoldiers, and change them on a ſudden 1 into 
other men. 


Whilſt they were winning 5 1980 with 


inconceivable ardor, they were joined by L. 
Vor. III. * Corne- 
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Cornelius Scipio and C. Marcius, whom the 


6.55. Conſul Fabius had ſent from the rear with the | 


body of reſerve to the aid of his collegue. On 
their arrival they were informed of the death of 
Decius: which was a potent incentive to them 
not to ſpare themſelyes, The Gauls keeping 
very cloſe order, and continuing covered with 
their bucklers, it was not eaſy to combat man 
to man, nor to come to blows with them: 
The Romans therefore, by order of the lieu- 
tenants, gathered the javelins that lay upon the 
ground between the two armies, diſcharged 
them vigorouſly againſt the Gauls, penetrated 
through their ſhields to their bodies, broke that 

kind of tortoiſe, and threw down that breaſt- 
work with which the enemy oppoſed their at- 
tack, ſo that moſt of them in a kind of amaze» 
ment, without ſo much as having received a 
wound, fell to the ground. Such was the fate 
of the "left wing. | 

We have already ſaid that Fabius, on the 

right wing, had at firſt ſpun out the battle, 
in order to exhauſt the enemy's courage, and 
ſpend their fire in thoſe firſt efforts. When 
he perceived that neither their cries, the darts 
they diſcharged, nor their general attack, had 
the ſame force as at firſt, he ordered the officers 
of the cavalry to make their ſquadrons file off 
along the two wings of the Samnites, and to 
| hold themſelves in. readineſs to attack them in 
the flanks with their utmoſt vigour the mo- 
ment he gave the ſignal. He chen made his 
troops inſenſibly advance againſt the main body 
of the enemy in order to put them into diſor- 
der. When he ſaw that they made but a faint 
reſiſtance, and that they were exhauſted with 
fatigue, drawing together all the reſerved tr can, f ; 
whom he. had ſpared for this i 


- 
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made his legions move, and gave his cavalry a R 477. 
the ſignal for attacking the enemy. The C. 9. 


Samnites could not ſuſtain ſo rude a charge, 
and leaving the Gauls in the midſt of the dan- 
ger, fled precipitately to their camp. 

The Gauls however having made a tortoiſe 
by joining their bucklers, kept cloſe to each 
other. Fabius, who at that time was informed 
of his collegue's death, detatched a body of 
about five hundred Campanian horſe, with or- 
ders to attack the Gauls in the rear. He made the 
Principes of the third legion follow them, and 
ordered them as ſoon as the horſe had put the 
enemy into diſorder, to charge them vigorouſly, 
and to give them no quarter. After having 
vowed a temple to Jupiter the Victor, and the 
ſpoils he ſhould take, he advanced to the camp 


of the Samnites, the whole multitude of whom 


was retiring thither in diſorder. There in the 
intrenchments themſelves, thoſe whom the too 
great croud prevented from entering the camp, 
of which the gates were too narrow to receive 
them all ar a time, endeavoured to fight. Gel- 
lius Egnatius, the general of the Samnites, was - 
killed there. The Samnites were afterwards 
driven into the works. The camp was taken 
without difficulty, and the Gauls ſurrounded on 
all ſides. Twenty five thouſand men were kil- 
led, and eight thouſand taken that day. The 
victory alſo coſt the Romans a great deal of blood: 
For of Decius's army ſeven thouſand fell, and of - 
Fabius's twelve hundred. Whilſt ſearch was 
making by the latter's order for his collegue's 
body, he burnt the ſpoils of the enemy, which 
he cauſed to be piled up in heaps, in honour of 
Jupiter the Victor. The Conſul's body could 
not be found that day, betauſe covered with 
thoſe of the Gauls: but it was found the next, 
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222 and brought with great mourning of the whole 
d army to the camp. At length all other cares 
being at an end, Fabius celebrated his funeral 
with all pofſible. magnificence, and rendered 
the juſt homage of praiſe to his extraordinary 
merit, and great qualities. . 
De Hu- At the ſame time, the arms of Cn. Fulvius 
riars are the Proprætor, were alſo ſucceſsful in Hetruria. 
aba, Beſides the conſiderable ravages by which he had 
= ruined the whole country of the enemy, he 
gained a victory, in which above three thouſand 
inhabitants of Peruſia and Cluſium were killed, 
and twenty enſigns taken. The Samnites fly- 
ing through the country of the Peligni, were 
ſurrounded by an army of thoſe people, and of 
five thouſand which they were in number, one 
thouſand were killed. | | 
Triumphe Fabius leaving Decius's army in Hetruria, 
 Fabiv. returned to Rome with his Legions, and tri- 
umphed over the Gauls, Hetrurians, and Sam- 
nites. His ſoldiers who followed him in his 
triumph celebrated in their military, that is to 
ſay, ſimple and artleſs ſongs, not only Fabius's 
victory, but at leaſt as much the glorious death of 
Decius; recalling that of his father which ren- 
dered both equally illuſtrious, and truly worthy 
of each other. Out of the ſpoils taken from 
the enemy fourſcore and two Aſſes were diſtri- 
buted to each ſoldier (Aris octogeni bini. Add, 
nummi librales, five aſſes, which are ſomething 
more than the value of an ounce of ſilver.) - 
Tenaciouſ- Notwithſtanding all the defeats I have re- 
neſs of tve Jated, and in which ſome authors make the loſg 


8 5 | 2 * . 
or cone. Of the enemies of the Romans amount ſtill high- 


nuing the er, no peace enſued either with the Samnites 
wer. or the Hetrurians, Thoſe two people were 
again defeated z the firſt eſpecially, who loſt 
above ſixteen thouſand men in one battle in the 
| As country 
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country of the Stellatini. It is not eaſy to con- A. R. 457. 


ceive, how the Samnites could ſupply numbers 
for ſuch great and frequent armies, and how 
their courage was capable of holding out. 


They ſuſtained the war with the Romans forty 
ſeven years, almoſt without any reſpite. 


Not to mention ſo many other defeats, and 
only to reckon thoſe of the preſent year, 
how many conſiderable loſſes did they ſuſtain, 
in the country of the Sentini, Peligni, Tifer- 
num, and in an action againſt Volumnius in 
the territory of the Stellatini. They have been 


| defeated by four armies and as many Roman 


generals, They loſt the greateſt of their cap- 
tains, who was killed in a battle. They ſaw 
the Hetrurians, Umbrians and Gauls, their 
_ allies undergo the ſame fate as themſelves, 
They could ſupport themſelves no longer 
either by their own forces, or thoſe of ſtrangers. 
However they could not prevail upon them- 


Ant. C. 293. 


ſelves ſeriouſly and in earneſt to renounce the 


war, though every thing ſeems to invite, and 
almoſt to reduce them to it. Such an obſtinate 
perſeverance ſhews, that people were ſenſible they 
were not made for ſlavery, and that the love of 
liberty was natural to them, as there (a) is no- 
thing they are not ready to undertake to pre · 

ſerve or reinſtate it, as the worſt ſucceſs is not 


capable of making them lay down their arms, 
and they chooſe rather to be conquered than not 


- 
o 


to attempt victory. 


For the (6) reſt, theſe almoſt anniverſary 


wars, which did not tire the Samnites, extreme: 


(ga a) Bello non abſtinebant, (5) Quinam fit ille, quem 
adeo ne infeliciter quidem non pigeat longinquitatis bel- 
defenſz libertatiꝰ tædebat, & lorum ſcribendo legendoque, 
vinci quam non teatare victo- quæ gerentes non fatigave- 
riam, malebant. runt? Liv. I. 10. c. 32 
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"a Posruuius, Ar II Ius, Conſuls. 
St yew ly diſguſt both the author who writes the hi- 
*” ſtory of them, and the reader, to whoſe eyes 
the * objects are continually preſented, levy- 
ing of troops, ravaging of countries, ſieges, 
battles, defeats, and treaties of peace, followed 
with breach of engagements, and open rup- 
tures. I have done all in my power to abridge 
the account of them, when the facts were nel- 
ther neceſſary nor important. 

In the year of which we are ſpeaking, © 
Fabius — the Conſul's ſon, cited ſome 
Roman ladies accuſed of adultery before the 
People. They were fined, and the money em- 
Ployed i in erecting a temple to Bars, 
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New a Theſe two Conſole had orders to mers into 
wee te Samnium. Sickneſs kept Poſtumius ſome time 
ery at Rome: the other ſet out immediately, and 
nuria. ſoon arrived in view of the enemy. The latter 
Liv. 1. 10. taking the advantage of a thick fog, ventured 
©-32—37: to attack his camp, and took part of it, but 
were ſoon; beat out again. They however kept 
it cloſe ſhut up, and were only reduced-to retire 
entirely by the arrival of the other Conſul, 
Having joined their troops, the Roman gene- 
rals took ſeveral towns, moſt of which had been 
before abandoned by the inhabitants. 
Atilius marched to the aid of Luceria, at- 
tacked by the Samnites. The latter advanced 
io meet him. and a battle enſued. The event 
was doubtful, but moſt heavy upon the Ro- 
mans, who retired entirely diſcouraged; ſo that 
if the enemy had purſued them to A camp, 
they had made themſelves maſters of it without 
| W It was 1 that they would 
8 have 


oe 
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have attacked it the next morning, and the , 8 . 


trembling ſoldiers paſſed the night in cruel an: 
xiety, Happily the Samnites were in no great- 
er certainty than themfelves, and ſet out the 
next day in order to retire, But their route lay 
near the camp of the Romans, who believed they 
were coming to attack them. The alarm was 


exceſſive. The Conſul. endeavoured to encou- 


rage his ſoldiers, employing the moſt affecting 
motives, honour, ſhame, fear, hope, and de- 
_ claring that he had rather die in the midſt of 
the enemy, than ſuffer himſelf to be beſieged 
in his camp. He had abundance of difficulty 
to make them march out of it. The Samnites 
trembled on their ſide, when they ſaw them quit 
their camp, and believed they were coming to 
_ diſpute the paſſage. with them, which they had 
exceedingly apprehended, When the two ar- 
mies faced each other, they continued ſome time 
gazing in ſuſpenſe, without making any move- 


ment, becauſe neither had courage to begin the 
battle; at length they engaged languidly enough 


at firſt on both ſides. The Samnites ee 


puſned the Romans with vigour, ſoon after, and 
put them to flight. The Conſul advanced full 


ſpeed in deſpair to the gate of the camp, where 


he poſted a {mall body of horſe, with orders 


to treat all that approached the intrenchments, 
Romans or Samnites, as enemies; which they 
did. It was neceſſary in conſequen ce to face 
about. At the ſame time the Conſul, holding 
up his hands to Heaven, vowed a temple to Ju- 


pPiter Stator, if he ſtoppꝰd the flight of his troops. 


Religion had great weight with the Romans. 
Their force revived with their courage. The 
fight was renewed, and continued very obſtinate 
and ooo. The Samnites had four thouſand 


e 1 eight 
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A R. 4:3. eight hundred men killed, and ſeven thouſand 
e 294 three hundred taken, who were all made to paſs 


under the yoke, The victory coſt the Romans 
dear. They loſt ſeven thouſand three hundred 
men in both days. 5 
W hilſt this Paſſed in Apulia, another body 
of Samnites had attacked Interamna, a Roman 
colony on the Latine Way. Not being able to 
take the place, they carried off a great booty. 
The Conſul, on their return, met them, and 
took from them all their ſpoils, after having 
entirely defeated them. He was recalled to 


Rome, to preſide at the election of magiſtrates 5 


for the year following. 
The other Conſul had entered Hetruria 


with his army, and had very good ſucceſs there. 


He ravaged the country of the Volfinians, 
and made himſelf maſter of Ruſella, where 
he killed almoſt two thouſand of the citizens 
round the walls, and made two thouſand pri- 
ſoners. But what was ſtill more glorious for 
him, and more advantagious to the common- 
wealth, three of the moſt powerful cities of He- 
truria, Volſinii, Peruſia, and Arretium, de- 
manded to treat of peace. Having agreed with 
the Conſul to furniſh the army with habits and 
corn, they had permiſſion to ſend deputies to 
Rome, and obtained a truce of forty years. Each 
of theſe cities were condemned for the preſent 
to pay the Roman people five hundred thouſand 
aſſes, that is to ſay, about twelve hundred and fifty 
pounds fterling. The Senate refuſed the Con- 
Jul a triumph, as they had his collegue before. 
By the favour of the People, he triumphed not- 
N the Senate 3 ne 
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L. Pari R Ius CuksOoR. 
Sr. Carvilivs. 


This year preſents us an illuſtrious Conſul, 
Papirius Curſor, who by his own glory ſuſtained 
that he had inherited from his father, We ſhall 


the greateſt victory hitherto gained over them, 
except that of Papirius, the Conſul's father. 
Every thing reſembled each other in theſe two 
wars: the extraordinary efforts and preparations 
employed in them ; the ſplendor of arms; the 
terrible ceremonies uſed for rendering. the 
gods propitious, and initiating in ſome meaſure 
the ſoldiers by an oath of ancient form; and 
laſtly, the levies made univerſally throughout 
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The Sam- 
„i tes make 
terrible 

| ; IT, e ADM prefers: 
ſee a conſiderable war with the Samnites in it, and ions of 
TAY 


Liv. x. 38. 


46. 


the whole extent of Samnium under that form, 


which devoted to Jupiter, and loaded with 
curſes, all ſuch amongſt the youth, as ſhould 
not preſent themſelves for the ſervice on the 
general's order, or ſhould retire from it with- 
out his permiſſion, —  _ ve 
The rendezvous of the army. was fixed at 
Aquilonia. All the troops repaired thither at 
the time, and amounted to forty thouſand men. 


They were the flower of the forces of Samnium. 


There in the midſt 'of the camp an encloſure, 
two hundred feet ſquare of hurdles and planks 


covered with linnen was made. Within this 


encloſure a ſacrifice was offered according to 
ceremonies preſcribed in an ancient linnen book, 


The perſon who offered it was a prieſt, named 


Ovius Paccius, of great age, who affirmed, 
that he had extracted the rites of this ſacrifice 


from the moſt ancient monuments of the reli- 
| gion of the Samnites, of which their anceſtors 


made uſe, when they formed the ſecret re- 
„ | ſolution 
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A. P. 450. ſolution of taking Capua from the Hetrurians. 
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93. The ſacrifice, being over, the general ſent an 


officer for the moſt conſiderable of the nation. 


They were introduced ſeparately one by one. 


Beſides the other circumſtances that attend- 
ed this ceremony, which was wonderfully pro- 
per to fill the mind with religious awe, there 
were in the midit of this 5 covered on 


all ſides, altars ſurrounded with victims, which 


had been killed there, and centurians with their 
drawn {words in their hands. The ſoldier was 


made to approach the altar more like a victim 


himſelf,” than one who was to aſſiſt at the ſa- 
cred fire, and to take an oath, that he would 
declare nothing of what he ſhould ſee or hear 
in that place, "He was afcerwards made to re- 
750 by way of oath a form of execration againſt 

is own head and perſon, his family and al] 
his race, if he either fled from battle himſelf, 


or did not immediately kill whomſoever he 


ſhould ſee fly. As ſome at firſt refuſed to take 
this oath, they were butchered that moment 
around the altar. They were afterwards laid in 
the midit of the bloody victims, and ſerved as 
a terrible leſſon to others not to make the ſame 
refuſal. When the principal Samaites had paſ- 


fed through this ceremony, and pronounced 


theſe execrations, the general nominated ten, 
each of whom he ordered to chooſe out of the 
troops one of the braveſt men they knew: 
thoſe were ordered to do the ſame, and 1o on 
till the number of fixteen thouland were com- 


pleated. This body of troops was called Jhe 


- <p 


Linen Legion, from the lingen with which the 
; place where they had ſworn was covered. Shi- 
ning armour and helmets adorned with plumes 
were given them, in order to diſtinguiſh them 
from all the others. T he EX of the army con- 
g „ 1 ſiſted 
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ſiſted of ſomewhat more than twenty thou- 4 R. 4 


ſand men, who differed little from theſe e 
either in largeneſs of ſtature, exterior equipage, 
or reputation for bravery. Such was the army 
encamped at Aquilonia. 2 


The Conſuls on their ſide had entered Sam- Vit 
nium and had already taken ſome “ cities there, = ae 
whilſt the enemy were employed in theſe gloomy ade 7 
and horrid ceremonies. After having ravaged Ppirius 
the country, they ſtopp'd, Carvilius at Comini- 7 . 
um, and Papirius at Aquilonia, where lay the !J,"*,- 
weight of the war. After having reſted ſome 54:4/oria, 
days, and taken all his meaſures, Papirius ſent i iel 
a courier to his collegue, who was twenty miles ee 
from thence, to let him know, that he was re- ,,; 3 
ſolved to give battle the next day, if the auſpices pie. 
were favourable; that it was therefore neceſſa- 
ry for him to preſs the ſiege of Cominium more 
cloſely than ever, that the Samnites might have 
no room to ſend aid to Aquilonia, As ſoon as 
the courier ſet out, the Conſul called the aſ- 
ſembly, to prepare the ſoldiers in reſpect to the 
arms and ornaments of the Samnites. He told 
them, That is was not the plumage floating 
on the helmet which made wounds: that the 
& Roman javelins could pierce through gilt and 
painted bucklers: that the whiteneſs of the 
* tunick, when they came to blows, would 
©. ſoon be ſullied and ſpoiPd by the blood flow - 
4 ing from wounds. That formerly a like ar- 
my of the Samnites, all glittering with gold 
and ſilver, had been cut in pieces by his fa- 
«© ther. That their gold and filyer had done 
more honour to the victorious enemy, whoſe 
prey they became, than to the Samnites, in 
« whoſe hands, they proved ineffectual arms. 
* Amiternum, Darania. 
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That it ſeemed the privilege of his name and 
family to furniſh generals againſt the extraor- 
dinary efforts of that people, and to take + 
from them ſpoils fit to adorn the publick 
places of Rome: That the immortal gods 
would not avenge the treaties ſo often de- 
manded, and ſo often violated, by the Sam- 
nites. (a) That if it were allowable to enter 
into the ſecrets of the gods, he dared pre- 
ſume to ſay, that they never were more of- 
fended at any army than now with that of 


the Samnires, which, polluted with the blood 


of men and beaſts ſhed promiſcuouſly in an 
impious facrifice, doubly, and in whatſoever 
manner they ſhould act, devoted to the 
Juſt anger of heaven, and having the gods, 
who were witneſſes of the treaties con- 
cluded with the Romans, to fear on one fide, 
and on the other the imprecations, with 
which the. oath taken in prejudice of thoſe 


' treaties had been attended, had ſworn agaiuſt 


their will, deteſted the oath which had been 


forced out of their mouths, and were at 


once in dread of the gods, their citizens, and 


their enemies,” _ os rotor acts hot: 
Papirius had been informed of all theſe cir- 


cumſtances by deſerters. After having repeated 
them to the foldiers, who were already of them- 
ſelves full of anger againſt the Samnites, encou- 
raged by all the motives divine and human to 
hope, they raiſed an univerſal cry to demand a 


(a) Si qua conjectura men- ictorum teſtes deos, hir 
tis divinæ ſit, nulli unquam jurisjurandi adverſus ſcdera 


exercitui, quam qui nefando 


1uſcepii execrationis horrent, 


ſacro miſtà hominum pecu- invitus juraverit, oderit ſacra- 
dumque czde reſperſus, an- mentum, uno tempore deos, 
cipiti deim iræ devotus, cives, hoſtes metuat. Liv. 


hinc faderum cum Romanis 


battle, 


1 
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battle, and ſuffered it to be deferred till the 222 


next day with re luctante. The night ſeemed © 
to them too long and the return of night too 
flow ; in their impatience every moment's de- 
lay gave them pain, 


At the third watch of the alahe, that is to 


fay, at midnight, the courier being returned 


with Carvilius's anſwer, the Conſul Papirius 
roſe without noiſe, and ſent to the officers, 
called Pullarii, who kept the chickens, to take 


the auſpices, No kind of perſons in the camp 


were indifferent concerning the battle; great, 


ſmall, all deſired it impatiently. This ardour 
had reached even theſe ſubaltern miniſters of 
the auſpices. As the chickens would not eat, 


the officer took upon him to aſſure the Conſul 


that they had ate very greedily. Papirius, in 
the higheſt joy, declared publickly, that the 


auſpices were happy, and that the gods would be 
propitious; and at che ſame time gave the 
ſignal. 

As he was quitting his camp in order to 
give battle, a deſerter came and told him, 
that twenty cohorts of the Samnites, each con- 
ſiſting of four hundred men, were ſet out for 
Cominium. Papirius, immediately, ſent that 
news to his collegue, to prevent his being ſur- 
prized. At the ſame time he made his troops 
advance, and drew them up in battle. He 
had already diſpoſed the reſerved troops, and 

appointed the officers who were to command 


them, He gave the command of the right | 


wing to Volumaius, and of the left to L. Sci- 
pio. Cædicius and Trebonius had the command 


of the cavalry. He ordered Sp. Nautius to 
take the mules, after having removed their 


pack ſaddles, with a certain number of cohorts 
of the allies, and to carry them immediately, 


by 
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by taking a compaſs, to the top of a mountain 


much expoſed to view; and afterwards in the 


heat of the battle, to make them appear, rai- 


ling at the fame time as much duſt as poſſible. 


Whilſt the general was giving theſe ee 
a diſpute aroſe, in the hearing of ſome of the 
Roman horſe, between the officers who kept the 
facred chickens, concerning the auſpices of that 
day. They did not think this a circumſtance 
to be neglected, and acquainted Sp. Papirius, 
the Conſul's nephew, with it. (a) The young 


Roman, born in an age when the dangerous 


philoſophy which teaches to contemn the gods 
was unknown, informed himſelf exactly in the 
fact, and reported it to his uncle. The Conſul, 
after having heard him, ſaid: I commend your 
ſcrupulous zeal, But if be who took the auſpices, 


bas given me any falſe account, it is himſelf alone 
who is to anſwer for it, As for me, I adhere to 
_ *vhat be told me, which is the moſt favourable omen 


for the Roman people and army. He afterwards or- 
dered the Centurions to poſt thoſe keepers of the 
chickens in the front of the army. The Sam- 

nites made their enſigns alſo advance, followed 
by their troops armed and adorned in a manner 
that made a magnificent ſhew, even to their 


enemies, to whom it muſt naturally have been 


terrible. Before the uſual cries were raiſed, and 
the armies came to blows, the keeper of the 
chickens received a wound from a javelin, 

thrown by chance according to Livy, or more 
probably by the Conſul's order, that laid him 
dezd upon the earth. When that news was told 
the Conſul : It is well, cried he; the Gods mani- 
feſt themſelves; the criminal is puniſhed. Whilſt 


he was ſpeaking, a raven croaked over againſt 


(a) Juvenis ante doArinam deos ſpernentem natus. 
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him. The Conſul, tranſported with joy upon 2516, 4%: 


that omen, and affirming that the gods had 
never interfered. more evidently in human affairs, 
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_ cauſed the ſignal to be given, and the uſual cries 


to be raiſed, Who does not perceive that part 


ol this account is mere invention, and fitter for 


the ſtage than the gravity of hiſtory? 


The battle enſued and was extremely obſtinate: 


but the diſpoſition of the two armies was very 
different. Hope, courage, rage, and the de- 
ſire of revenge, urged on the Romans to battle, 
thirſting for the blood of the enemy. The 


Samnites, moſt of them, were forced by neceſ- 
ſity, and a miſtaken motive of religion, rather 


to defend themſelves againſt their will, than to 


attack. Accuſtomed as they had ſo long been 


to defeats, they probably would not have ſuſ- 
tained the firſt cries and charge of the Romans, 
it a ſtronger fear with which they were poſſeſſed, 

had not prevented them from flying. They 


had before their eyes the dreadful ſolemnity of 


that ſecret ſacrifice, prieſts armed with daggers, 
the dead bodies of men and beaſts promiſcuouſly 
mingled and confounded together, altars covered 
with impure blood, and thoſe infernal forms, 
which they had been made to pronounce againſt 


themſelves, their neareſt kindred and whole fa- 


milies, Theſe were the ties that kept them from 


flying. They were more afraid of their own 


citizens than the enemy. The Romans preſſed 


them on all ſides at once, the right, the left 
wing, and main body, and finding them in a 


kind of amazement and ſtupefaction, occaſi- 


oned by a dread that did not leave them in their 
natural ſituation of mind, they made a great 


ſlaughter of chem without finding much reſiſt- 


The 
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Ac. 153. The firſt line was almoſt entirely defeated, 
| when ſuddenly a great duſt was perceived on 
one ſide of them, which ſeemed to be raiſed by 
the march of a numerous army. This was the 
execution of the orders Papirius had given Sp. 
Nautius. The ſervants of the army mounted 
upon the mules, dragged great branches of trees 
along the ground. As they were ſeen only at a 
great diſtance through a gloomy and confuſed 
light, many imagined that they ſaw arms and 
enſigns : and the duſt continuing to riſe, and in- 
crealing perpetually, they perſuaded themſelves 
that it was occaſioned by cavalry drawing up in 
battle. Not only the Samnites believed that 
new troops were arrived againſt them, the Ro- 
mans were alſo deceived in that reſpect; and 
the Conſul confirmed them in their error, cry- 
ing out at the head of their troops ſo as to be 
heard by the enemy: That Cominium was ta- 
ken : that his collegue was coming to join him, 
and that they ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to defeat the enemy, before another army de- 
prived them of the honour of the victory. He 
was on horſeback when he ſpoke theſe words ; 
and immediately after ordered the Centurions 
and Tribunes to open paſſages for the horſe. 
He had before directed Trebonius and Cædicius 
to charge the enemy as vigorouſly as poſſible 
with the cavalry, aſſoon as they ſaw him lift up 
his ſpear, and move it to and fro with the point 
upwards, Every thing was executed at the mo- 
ment, and in the manner preſcribed. Paſſages 
were opened through the ranks of the infantry; 
the horſe rode through them upon the ſpur, 
charged the main body with their lances, and 
broke them wherever they turned. Volumnius 
and Scipio ſeconded and ſuſtained them _ 
of * a . + : 


LY 
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their infantry, and put them into diſorder Uni A. 8.2% Ki 

verſally. The flight then became general, ©" l. 

The engagements they had taken, facrifices.” 

oaths, and imprecations, were forgotten. The 

Gods were conſidered no longer ; and nothing 


5 feared but the enemy. _ 7 


What remained of their infantry after = 
battle, was driven to their camp near Aquilonia, 
The nobility and cavalry retired to Bovianum. 
The camp was preſently, taken by Volumnius. 
Scipio found more difficulty at the city Aquilo- 
nia: not that the enemy had more courage there, 
but becauſe walls were a better defence chan the 
| intrenchments of a camp. He at laſt took it © 
by ſcaling them : but as the night came on, he 
kept his troops quiet. The enemy abandoned 
the place in the night. In this battle more 
than thirty thouſand men were killed, and 
near four thouſand taken, with ninety. ſeven en. 
F | 
; 8 liege of Cantigititn' was no leſs ſucceſsful. The city of 
The Conſul Carvilius was attacking the place Cominium 
with. vigor, ben, he received the news from his . 
collegus of. the twenty "cohorts marching to the 
relief of. 55 He Ant ee a conſi- 
derable bod of troops, with orders to march - 
| againſt Hor ſuccours, and to prevent them, at 
| ay price whatſoever, from approaching Comi- 
nium. In the mean time he made extraordinary. 
efforts in aſſaulting the lace. The walls were 
ſcaled, the gates Nen | 
deſpair, retirt@ in a body to the Forum, and 
after a ſhort and weak defence laid down their 
arms, and ſurrendered: at difcretion to the Cons 
| ful to the number of fifteen thouſand: aböhe 
four thouſand had been Killed: during the fiege, 
Thus ended on one fide the battle of "Aquilo- 5 
nia, and on the other. the lege of Cominſum 
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4. R. 459 In the country between thoſe two places, — 
n. ag jt was expected there would have been an 
action between the Roman detachment and the 
ſuccours, they did not meet each other. When 
the latter were within ſeven miles of Cominium, ö 
they were countermanded, and returned directly. 
It was almoſt dark night when they arrived 
near the camp and Aquilonia. The cries which 
they heard from both the one and the other, 
* - - made them halt at firſt: and the flames Which 
they ſaw ſoon after in the camp which the Ro- 
mans had ſet on fire, aſſured they of jt Jar: 


e 


out any ee loſs Ae at 55 be. 
ee abundance of arms thrown away in their 
terror, they loſt eighteen of their enſig gos. "gt 
Ih) be joy of each of the two armies for their 
own victory was much augmented by the equally | 
good ſucceſs of the other. The Conſuls in con- 
cert abandoned the two cities they had taken to 
the ſoldiers, and after they had turned the peo- 
ple out of the houſes, they cauſed” them to be 
ſet, on fire. Thus Aquilonia and Cominium 
were entirely deſtroyed in one and the ſame day. 
They aſterwards united their camps, and in the 
ſight of both armies praiſed and rewarded the 
* oldiers, and. even whole bodies of 
troops, who had diſt iſhed themſelves in a 
particular manner. Aer afterwards held a 
council, to know whether they ſhould march 
off both, or only one of the armies from Sam- 
nium. 


whites, * 
8 - 
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nium. They made a third choice, which was pF 459 · 
to leave both there, in order to terminate tgje . 
war abſolutely on that ſide, and deliver Samni- 
um to the Conſuls their ſucceſſors entirely con- 
quered and ſubjected. As the enemy had now 
no army to dei. the field and fight battles, they 
conceived, that the beſt method to carry on the 
war, was to attack towns; a certain means both 
to enrich the ſoldiers by the ſpoils they ſhould 
find in them, and to compleat the deſtruction of 
the Samnites, who would be obliged to fight for 
their altars and houſhold- gods. Accordingly 
the Conſuls, after having given the Senate and 
People of Rome an account of all they had done 
hitherto, and of the choice they had made, di- 
vided and led their legions, Papirius to n 
num, and Carvilius to Volana. 
The Conſuls letters, which were reads in the Great joy 

Senate and the aſſembly of the people, occaſi- 5 e 
oned univerſal joy, and public Prayers and ſo- Keie ww 
lemn thankſgivings were decreed for four days. caivedover 
This news was the more ' grateful, as advice “ Sm. 
came at the ſame time that the Hetrurians had Fife, SE 
revolted. The war with Samnium, in which „lane. 
they ſaw Rome entirely engroſſed, and whither 2. Can. j 
ſhe had ſent both the Confals with all her forces; —_ 2 5 i 
had given them'- opportunity to reſume! their ale 1 
arms. In conſequence, people repreſented to them. — 
themſelves the danger, to Which the war with 
Hetruria would have expoſed Rome, if that of 
Sammum had been unfucceſsful,” and they had 

ſuſtained any loſſes there. The deputies 2 the 
allies, ſent by the Prætor M. Atilius, com- 
plained that their country was burnt and de- 
ſtroyed by the Hetrurians in their neighbour- 
hood, becaufe they would not quit the party of 


the Romads, and N in the ſtrongeſt 
. 2 ; terms 


* 
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A. R. 459. terms that they might he ſecured againſt the in- 
0-293: ſulrs and enterprizes of, thoſe common enemies. 


The deputies were anſwered, * That the Se- 
% nate would make proviſion, that the allies 


* ſhould not ſuffer for their faithful attachment 


* to the. Roman people. That the Hetrurians 


* aſſoon as poſſible ſhould have the ſame fate 


% as the Samnites.** _ 
No haſte however had been made to ſend 


them ſuccours, if advice had not come, that the 
Faliſci, ancient friends of the Roman people, 


had joined the Hetrurians. The proximity of 


chat people gave the Senate ſome diſquiet, and 


induced them to ſend heralds to the Faliſci witn 
their complaints. Upon, their refuſal to make 
ſatisfaction, war was declared againſt them in 
form, and the Conſuls had orders to draw lots, 5 
which of them ſhould mareh om een! in- 
to Hetruria with his amp. | 
Carvilius had already taken i ina very few days 
Volana, Palumbinum, and Herculaneum, from 


the Samnites, and about ten thouſand men had 


been killed and made priſoners in attacking 


thoſe three places. Chance gave him the com- 


miſſion to march into Hetruria. His troops 
were very glad of it, becauſe they began alrea- 


| dy to ſuffer exceedingly from the cold in Samni- 


um. | Papirius found more reſiſtance at Sepi- 
num, but at length he carried the place. In 


this ſiege, and the actions with which it was at- 


tended, more than ſeven thouſand men were 


Filled, and almoſt three thouſand taken pri- 
ſoners. All the ſpoils- were granted to the 


| ſoldiers, which were very:conſiderable becauſe. 
the Samnites had laid up their beſt effects in a 
ſmall number of abe which they believed 

moſt of 2 che enemy's attacks. 


2 " 
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The whole country was already covered with 4-R: 459- 
ſnow, and the army could keep the field no Faint? 


longer: the Conſul therefore withdrew his troops v %% 


from Samnium. He entered Rome in triumph, 2% 2"4 
followed by the ſoldiers with all the military 2 . 
alk crowns, and marks of honour, with which pb. 
he had rewarded their bravery. Every body 
Was particularly attentive to the ſpoils of the 
Samnites, and compared them for ſplendor and 
beauty with thoſe the victor's father had former- 
ly taken from the ſame people; which were ve- 
ry well known, becauſe moſt of the public pla- 
ces of Rome were adorned with them. Some 
conſiderable priſoners were led in this triumph, 
well known for their own exploits, and thoſe of 
their fathers, The copper money, which was 
_ expoſed in the proceſſion to the view of the 
public, according to Livy, amounted to ſuch 
immenſe ſums, as gives reaſon to believe that 
there is an error in the text. This money is 
ſaid to have aroſe from the ſale of priſoners. 
The ſilver, which had been taken in the cities, 
amounted to one thouſand three hundred and 
thirty pounds weight. The whole was carried 
into the treaſury ; and no part of it given the 
ſoldiers : which highly offended the people, be- 
cauſe the uſual tax for the payment of the army 
was levied upon them: whereas, if the Conſul 
had not had the vanity to diſplay the ſums in- 
tended for the treaſury in his triumph, the ſol- 
diers might have been rewarded with part of 
them, and the reſt been applied in diſ- 
charging the arrears due to them. The Con- 
ſul Papirius dedicated the temple of Quirinus, 
which his father, during his Dictatorſhip, had 
vowed'to that God; and he adorned it with the 
_ of the enemy, which were ſo abundant, 
t beſides what were placed in that temple and 
or N the 


Ka 
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=. 459: the Forum, part of them were given to the 
Ge neighbouring colonies and allies, to adorn their 
temples and public places. When the triumph 
was over, Papirius put his army into winter 
quarters in the territory of Veſcia, becauſe that 
country was expoſed to the incurſions: of the 
Samnites. et 
Carviliu During the interval of which Iam now ſpeak- 
4% tri- ing, Carvilius took Troilium, and ſome other 
8 ſtrong places in Hetruria. The Faliſci de- 
| d:feared manded peace; but had only a truce for a year 
the Hetru- granted them, for Which they were made to give 
ae, an hundred thouſand affes, and the pay of the 
troops for that campaign. At his return to 
Rome, he received the honour. of a triumph. 
The ſum which he cauſed-to be carried into the 
public treaſury amounted to three hundred and 
ninety thouſand aſſes. For the reſt, he cauſed a 
FortisFor- temple to be buik to Fortune; and diſtributed | 
tunz. to each ſoldier out of the ſpoils an hundred and 
two 48, and twice as much to the Centurians 
and cavalry: a liberality which gave them the 
more pleaſure, as his collegue had been very 
cloſe in that reſpect to his ſoldiers. 
Liv. 1.10. . This year the Cenſus was compleated by the 
©: 47 Cenſors P. Cornelius Arvina, and C. Marcius 
Rutilus. The number of the citizens amounted 
to two hundred and ſixty- two thouſand three 
hundred and twenty-two. This was the nine- 
teenth luſtrum from the ane or the Cen- 
ſorſhip. | 
The ſame year e was firſt e 
ced for the citizens to wear crowns on their 
heads at the Games and Shews, to expreſs their 
joy and trium ph for 00 victories gained. over 
the enemy. 
Papirius preſided in the afferablics for. «hte 
"Hlefips of On" In Fabius Gurges, the 
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on of Fabius Maximus, was elected with D. 4K 25. 


Junius Brutus Scs. 
The plague, which raged, both in the city 
and country, ſoon made all the ſucceſſes of this 
vyear be forgotten. The books of the Sibyls were 
conſulted, to know what remedy there was for 
it; and in them it was found that it was neceſ- 
ſary to bring the God Æſculapius from Epidau- 
rus to Rome: which could not be executed this 
year, becauſe the two Conſuls were employed 
in the field. They contented themſelves there- 
fore with appointing a day for ſolemn prayers 
to implore the protection of that God. 
I The firſt decade of Livy ends here, that is to 
ſay, the tenth book of his hiſtory. The whole 
work conſiſted of an hundred and forty or an 
hundred and forty-two books. Only thirty of 
them are come down to us, and of them the laſt 
are not perfect. The loſs of them cannot be 
ſufficiently regretted, and in all appearance, will 
never be retrieved. Freinſhemius, an illuſtrious 
German, has with infinite pains and wonderful 
diſcernment collected all that is diſperſed in an- 
cient authors, as well Greek as Latin, concern- 
ing the parts of the Roman hiſtory, which are 
no longer extant in Livy, and has filled up al- 
moſt all the * void places, and thereby, as far 
as was poſſible, reſtored what we have loſt of 
him. The reader may conſult the little I have 
faid on this ſupplement and its author in the 
Ancient Hiſtory, where I ſpeak.of Livy, He 
will ſpare me much trouble, in pointing out to 
me the places, from which I may extract what 
is wanting in this excellent hiſtorian, and often 
in ſupplying me with materials ready prepared, 


'* He has not filled up the void places in the five Ioft books. 
CCC 
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A. K 409. As the paſſages of the authors which he cites are 
T5 200 1 Fey ſhort; and'for that reaſon in' 
great number, to avoid the confuſion which ſuch 
frequent citations might occaſion, I ſhall often 
quote only Freinſhemius, where the reader may 

find them referred to. The ſecond decade of 

*Livy (fo ten books together are called) is of the 
number of thofe which are loſt; It included 

the ſpace of ſeventy-three years, from the ond 


to the 18 yur of Rome. 
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the Sdn tate arms again, a Yea 72 ar. 
my of Fabius Gurges, He is accuſed. His fa. 
ther obtains bis pardon, and goes to ſerve under 
him as bis lieutenaut. The Romans gained a fa. 
mous vittory, L.. Poſtumius being Inter. fer, 
cauſes bimſelſ to be elefted Conſul, The Plague 
continues to rage at Rome. A ſerpent is brought 
from Epidaurus, which is ſaid to be Æſculapius 
under the form of that animal, The Diſtemper 
ceaſes. A temple is erected to him in the iſle of 
the Tiber. Diſpute between . Poſtumius, and 
Fabius Conſul the preceding year. Poſtumins 
takes ſeveral places. Colony of twenty thouſand 
men ſettled at Venufia, and in its neighbourhood, 
Fabius triumphs over the Samnites. Poſtumius, 
on the expiration of bis Conſulſhip, is accuſed, 
and condemned. The Samnites and Sabines are 
reduced to aſk peace. Three new colonies, 
_ Fudges of criminal affairs inſtituted. Cenſus. 
Fabius, Prince of the Senate. Domeſtic difſen- 
ions concerning debts. Laws paſſed in favour. 
of ' the People, War with the n inians and 
Lucanians. 9 8 5 
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D. Junius Baurus ScAva. Ant. C. 292, 
The Sam- 


HE Samnites had been defeated and cut Ms. 


to pieces ſo many times, their loſſes had ag, and 
been ſo very great, i pre: few laſt campaign, lin a 
and they were reduced to ſo weak a condition, 
that there was no appearance that they ſhould Zhi. 
bare any thought of taking arms again, at leaſt fen. 
es ſoon, after ts a ſeries SE bad ſucceſs... But 1.11.6. 1— 


ted de „ far from Zonarss, 
Ga ed defeats they e [ion a 


— 
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„ abating their courage through fear, ſerved only 
to kindle in them, through a kind of deſpair, 
the deſire of avenging themſelves upon a peo- 


| . ple, who had made them ſuffer. ſo many evils, 


and againſt whom they had conceived an hatred 
which roſe to rage and fury.  Papirius had 
ſcarce withdrawn his army from Samnium in 
order to its entering Rome in triumph with 
him, than they made new and more numerous 
levies than their paſt and ſtill recent diſaſter 
feemed to admit. The news of the plague, 
which made great ravages in the city 0 Rome 
and all around it, and the little reputation and 
experience of the Conſuls lately elected, filled 
the Samnites with a blind confidence and raſh 


boldneſs, which fuggeſted nothing to them but 


victories and triumphs. They began by rava- 
ging the lands of the Campanians, whom they 


conſidered as the firlt authors of their misfor- 
tunes. . 
Rome did not leave its allies without aid and 
e The Conſul Fabius was charged with 
this war. He ſet out with the legions, full of 
the ardor and courage with which his name and 
the glory of his father inſpired him, and at the 


ſame time with no leſs contempt and indignation 


for an enemy ſo often defeated, and always rea- 


dy to revolt. Hr aſſured himſelf, that with the 


leaſt vigour againſt an enemy weakened to-the 
degree the Samnites were, it was eaſy to reduce 


the enemy. Aſſoon as the Romans appeared, 


them for ever, and was in hopes of terminating 
a war for good and all, and that without diffi- 
culty, which had ſo long employed the Roman 
arms. He arrived in Campania with theſe. 


thoughts, and advanced towards, the camp of 


the Samnites with the utmoſt expedition. Their 
general had detached a party to take a view of 


the 
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the detachment retired. Fabius believed i it the 4 8 Is. 


whole army flying before him; and as if nothing 
was wanting to victory but diſpatch, he advan- 
ced in diſorder as he was, without giving his 
troops time to reſpire, taking a view of the 
country or any other precaution, and gave the 


ſignal of battle. The general of the Samnites 


had acted like a true Roman. He had poſted 


himſelf very advantageouſly, had drawn up his 


troops in battle at his leiſure, and had exhorted 
them to ſhew themſelves men of courage by the 


moſt powerful arguments. The ſucceſs of the 


battle was ſuch as might be expected. The 
Samnites, who were quite freſh, and waited the 
coming up of the enemy, repulſed and broke 
the Romans with eaſe, who, already fatigued by 
a long march, had ran eagerly on, in expecta- 
tion rather to plunder, than of a battle. Three 
thouſand Romans were left upon the ſpot; and 
a much greater number wounded, Only the 


night, which came on very happily for them, 


ſaved the reſt of the army, and prevented it 
from being entirely cut to pieces. They retired 


to a more favourable poſt, with! intent to tortify | 


themſelves 1 in it. 

They found themſeves i in the 3 5 a 
_—_ deplorable ſituation imaginable, without 
proviſions for the troops, remedies for the ſick 
and wounded,” or any means for repoling them- 
ſelves, of which they were in fo much want. 
The baggage had been left in the firſt camp 
which they had abandoned, the ſoldiers having 


brought away with them only their arms. They 


were in want of every thing, and of nothing ſo 


much as courage. The night paſſed amidſt the 


groans of the dying, and the complaints of thoſe 
who ſurvived them, all expecting with terror 


| rag — the return of day, which they be- 
| | heved 
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2 A, % 460. Jieved would be the laſt of their lives. And in- 
| " deed, weakened as they were by a conſiderable 
3 and overwhelmed beſides with fatigues, 
wounds, grief, and deſpair, they could not expect 
to be able to reſiſt enemies, whoſe force and cou- 
rage victory had undoubtedly much augmented. 
In this condition, wherein every thing was de- 
ſperate, they were indebted to the Samnites them- 
ſelves for their ſafety, whoſe miſtake extricated 
them out of the extremity to which they were 
reduced. They believed, with what foundation 
is not ſaid, that the army of the other Conſul 
was at hand; and through fear of being taken 
in the rear by troops newly arrived, if they ſtaid 
to attack Fabius's camp, they retired contented 
with the good ſucceſs they had already had. 
Theſe very ſucceſſes and advantages, gained 
from time to time by the Samnites, became the 
| ſource of their misfortunes, and after the moſt 
bloody defeats, ſtill put their arms into their 
hands, in hopes at length of prevailing over the 
the Romans; ; in ſome ſenſe, if I may be allowed 
to uſe the compariſon, like men poſſeſſed with | 
the love of Play, whom notwithſtanding contt- 
nual bad ſucceſs, the ſmalleſt gain gives hopes 
of retrieving all their paſt loſſes by ſome happy 
run of the dice in their favour. _ 
Whilſt the Samnites gave themſelves. up en- 
tirely to the joy of ſo glorious a victory, Rome 
was in mourning and affliction. Leſs ſenſible 
to all other loſſes than to that of glory and re- 
nov, ſhe ſaw with grief, that at the inſtant, 
: when the longeſt and moſt obſtinate war the 
Romans ever had, was upon the point of 
terminated for ever, the raſhneſs of the Conful 
had given it new birth, and rendered it more 
vigorous and terrible than it had ever been, by 
ey the Samnites with courage, * 
An ü 
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and boldneſs. Not only the Tribunes, . A. R. 460. 


accuſtomed to take advantages of ſuch events for *9* 


irritating the People againſt the Patricians, ven- 
ted theſe complaints; the Senate itſelf expreſſed 
ſtill far more violent diſcontent. After long 
and warm deliberations, it was decreed, that 
the Conſul Fabius ſhould return to Rome on a 
certain day to give an account of his conduct. 
Aſſoon as he arrived there, a croud of accu- Fu i, 

ſers declared againſt him, and cited him to take accu/ed. 
his trial before the People. It was not poſſible 7/4 
either to excuſe or conceal his bad conduct in the en 1 
battle. Conſideration. for his father Fabius, and goes to 
which ſeemed the only thing that could be of under 
ſervice to him, turned againſt him in the pre- 33 
ſent conjuncture, and ſerved only to aggravate 
his fault. And indeed, for the * of ſo great 
a man, nurtured and educated in the midſt of 
his father's triumphs, not only to ſully the glo- 
ry of the Roman name, but the laurels of his 
aznceſtors, by a ſhameful defeat, that could be 

only aſcribed to his imprudence, was conſidered | 

as an unpardonable crime, _ 

The People, generally prejudiced to exceſs 

againſt the Conſuls, ſeemed determined not ſo 
much as to hear his defence. But when Fabius 
the father appeared as a ſuppliant, the ſight of 
that venerable old man, round whom his victo—-ꝛ 
ries and: triumphs ſeemed to attend, ſoon chan- 
ged their ſentiments. He did not endeavour ei- 


- ther to excuſe his ſon's conduct, or to leſſen his 


fault: but repeating with a modeſt air and tone 
the ſervices of his anceſtors and himſelf, he im- 
plored them to ſpare a father at his age ſo ſen- 
ile an affront, and one ſo much to the diſgrace 
of his Whole houſe. He added, That he 
„ however aſked only, in favour of the Fabii, 
> Ade almoſt from the en of Rome had not 


66 . 
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2. R. 22 & à little contributed by their valour and con- 


duct to its greatneſs, and in gratitude to the 
4 three hundred Fabii, who had defended the 
<, commonwealth at the price of their blood 
and the almoſt total extinction of their name, 
e that they would pardon his ſon, if his fault 
<« were without remedy, and it was more ad- 
e vantageous to the State to puniſh than forgive 
him.“ For, ſaid he, I have long learnt to 
prefer the intereſts of the public to'all other motives, 
and T believe" I have given during ny whole ii 2 
Sufficient protfs of my Giſpefition. in that” rTeſpett.” 
Now as to what concerns my ſon,” bis fault, Icon. 
 feſs, is great: but it may prove infinitel 24 Uſeful to 
bim, as well as to the commonwealth.  Though'tt 
does not become a father to praiſe his ſon, I cannot 
 forbear ſaying," that mine bas good qualities.” 1 
have endeavoured to cultivate” them” by my cares,” 
counſel, and an education worthy: of | the name be 
bears. The temerily natural #6 bis years, and too'' 
nuch confidence in bimſelf, has hurried him into 
the precipice. The ſhame 10 which be 15 no er 
ſed will remedy them, In attaining the maturity * 
of more advanced years, he will leave you nothing 
to. apprehend from the levity of inconſiderate youth, 
Alas, I ſeem,” Romans, to have foreſren this miſe" 
fortune, when T took ſo much pains in your aſſem- 
bly, to prevent my ſen from” being elected Conſul. 
At this dime I make you a quite di ferent requeſt, 
and demand the conſulſpip for him. For it will 
bo creating him Conful again, to pardon bis fault, * 
and put it into his power 1o retrieve it. Hud DT: 
_ will be ſecurity for him, that be ſpall retrieve it. 
with advantage, 70 this end, I offer myſelf 0 
ſerve under him as bis lieutenant. ' I bave ftall'\ 
frength enough to ſupport the fatigues of war, and 
do my duty in a Battle. The remembrance of what 
rhe enemy bave formerly ſeen me do in the feld, 
my 
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may ftill intimidate them. But what is more im- 
portant, I venture to promiſe you, that the martial 
ardor of the ſon, guided and moderated. by | the 
counſels of the father, ſhall ſoon. wipe out by a glo- 
rious vittory the . ſhame which hed bis Jouth, bas. 
drawn upon bim. 


Fabius' s offer was: received LIL . ap- Je Re- 


plauſe, and he was immediately appointed his 
ſon's lieutenant. The Conſul took the field 


ſoon after, as much reſpected, and attended ory. 


with, as paſſionate vows and as great hopes on. 
the ſide of the People at his depatture, as he 
had been ill received at his return. Upon the 
march, and afterwards upon his return, every 
_ thing paſſed according to the ſtricteſt rules of 
diſcipline, The allies, who were full of eſteem 
for the valour and ability of Q Fabius the fa- _ 
ther, of which they had often been witneſſes, 
and of gratitude for the ſervices they had re- 
ceived from him, executed all the orders he gave 
them with j joy and diſpatch. The army in ge- 
neral, impatient to blot out the ignominy of 
their defeat, and promiſing themſelves every 
thing from a general under whom themſelves 
and their fathers had ſo often defeated the Sam- ; 
nites, demanded eagerly to be led againſt the 
enemy. The Samnites on their ſide, fluſhed _ 
with the victory they had gained, deſired a bat- 
tle with no leſs ardor. In conſequence, the 
one deſiring to retain the glory they had acqui- 
red, and the other to retrieve their ſhame, both 5 
ſides came to blows with equal : ardor. | 
The Roman. army began to give way, and 
Pontius Herennius, general of the Samnites, 
ſurrounded. the Conſul with a choſen body of 
troops, when Fabius, perceiving the danger of 
his fon, ſpurred his horſe into the thickeſt of the 
N A body of cayalry followed him, re- 
* preſenting 
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2 45 . preſenting to themſelves how ſhameful it would 
de for them, if fuch combatants as they were, 
in the flower of their youth, ſhould ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be. excelled in vigour and courage by 
an old man. This charge decided the fate of 
the battle. The Roman legions, animated by 
F. the example of the horſe, ſuſtained the enemy 
| firſt, and ſoon after broke them. Herennius, 
| Who diſcharged all the duties of an able general 
and a brave ſoldier in this action, uſed all poſſi- 
ble endeavours to rally his troops, ſtop hols 
who fled, and repulſe the enemy; but could not 
prevent them from flying, and loſt the oc- 
caſion of eſcaping himſelf. Four thouſand 
Samnites with that general were made priſo- 
ners, and twenty thouſand killed in the battle. 
and purſuit. The camp of the enemy was ta- 
ken with conſiderable ſpoils, which were after-_ 
wards much augmented by the plunder of the 
country, and the voluntary ſurrender of ſeveral, 
ar... | 
A fingle man occaſioned. all this change; 
that an army a few days before victorious, Was 
cut in pieces by the ſame troops they had ſo late- 
ly defeated; and that the Conſul had made the 
general priſoner who had put him to flight, an 
; agreeable ſpectacle to the People, and a mag- 
71 nificent ornament of the triumph decreed him 
* the next year, when he returned to Rome. 2 
Frein. Whilſt things paſſed thus in Samnium, D. 
ho 6-40: Brutus the other Conſul was no leſs ſucceſsful 
2 againſt the Hetrurians and Faliſcti. 
Peſtanus The Inter- rem L. Poſtumius Megellus, in the 
rome gh aſſembly wherein he preſided, nominated him 
. ſel Conſul; which had no example, except 
Liv. I. 2. Appius Claudius, whoſe conduct in that * 
15651 , had been r eee 4, 8 


Liv.! "ay * As - + 
— bo 3. 4 | 
* 4 : * ; + 
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IL. Posruutus, III. 1 
ine, 
Poſtumius was a proud man, and if we may Dionyſ. 
believe Livy, had already given proofs of his Pud Valeſ. 
haughtineſs, in decreeing himſelf a triumph n 
againſt the will of the Senate, and without the 
conſent of the people. He ſuſtained his cha- 
racter in this his third Conſulſhip, and began 
by expreſſing great contempt for his collegue. 
The latter, who was a Plebeian, and a man of 
a modeſt and mild diſpoſition, reſigned the pro- 
vince of Samnium to him, without inſiſting up- 
on the conſtant cuſtom, according to which the 
provinces ought to have been drawn for by lots. 
All this while the plague continued to rage at The plague 
Rome: this was the third year ſince it began, ee 
and no aid human or divine had abated its vio- Yee. 5, 
lence. We have already ſeen, that the Senate, God Z/eu- 
after having conſulted Fo books of the Sibyls, put, un- 
had "reſolved, to bring the God Eſculapius to h 
eee 0 | 'T of a 
Rome, which could not be executed at that time ent, ;s 
on account of the wars, in which the common- 4roughe 
wealth was engaged. Ten embaſſadors were n : 
ſent this year to fetch that God from Epidaurus/;, © ; 
to Rome: Epidaurus was a city of Peloponne- Liv. Epit. 
ſus, which paſſed for the place of his birth. pr. 
Five miles from that city there was a temple of ＋ _ . 
great fame, erected in honour of this God, and Ov. Mer. 
full of rich preſents, ſent thither by ſuch as be- l. 12. 
lieved themſelves indebted to Æſculapius for * 
recovery of their health. The emballsdors were 3. 
conducted thither. Whilſt they were admiring 
a marble ſtatue of extraordinary magnitude, 
the work of Thraſymedes a famous ſtatuary of 
Paros, a great ſerpent came ſuddenly from the 
inmoſt part of the temple, and ſtruck all the 
ſpectators with aſtoniſhment and religious awe, 
R nr Oe YR "The 
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An. 922 The prieſts, with a reſpectful air and tone, cried 
+ out that the God reſided in that ſerpent, and 
that he ſnewed himſelf from time to time under 
that form, but always for the good of mortals. 
He ſuffered himſelf to be ſeen during two dayͤs 
in the temple; and then diſappeared. The 
third, paſſing through a croud of ſpectators 
ſeized with admiration and reſpect, he went for- 
wards directly to the port where the Roman 
galley lay, and having entered it, he placed 
himſelf in the cabin of Q. Ogulnius, the prin- 
cipal of the embaſſadors, and continued there, 
after having folded himſelf in ſeveral circles 
from his tail to his head. WF 
The Romans, highly pleaſed with'the ficceſs 5 
of their voyage, and believing they had the 
God himſelf with them, ſet fail, and in a few 
+, _ days arrived happily at Antium. There, as the 
ſea ran very high in effect of bad weather, which 
came on unexpectedly, and would not admit 
them to proceed on their voyage, the ſerpent, 
which during the whole paſſage had continned _ 
in the ſame place quiet and without any motion, 
glided to the porch of a very famous temple in 
that city. The place was planted with myrtles 
and palm-trees, round one of which he twined 
himſelf, and continued hanging there by the 
long folds of his tail during three days. The 
Romans were in great alarm, left they ſhould . 
not be able to make him quit that place; be- 
- 4 . cauſe during the whole time he refufed to take 
his uſual nouriſhment. _ But he ſoon put an end 
to their diſquiet by returning to the galley, and 
at laſt arrived at Rome. The joy on that ac- 
count was univerſal, People came from all 
quarters of the city in crouds to ſee a ſight ſo 
new, and which they could ſcarce conceive. 
Altars were erected on the ide of the 1 o 
| ome.  , 
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where he paſſed, incenſe burnt, and victims ſa- 2 
crificed. When the ſhip arrived at the place *?' 
| wherethe:Tiber divides itſelf into two branches, 
and forms an iſle, the ſerpent quitted it, and 
ſwam into that iſle, after which he was ſeen no 

more. The Senators, concluding that the God 
had choſen that place for his abode, ordered a 
temple to be built there to Aſculapius: : and at 
the ſame inſtant the plague ceaſed. This tem- The gk 
Le afterwards became very famous, and the %. 4 
ificent preſents with which it was enriched, % a , Gy : 
4 ſhall I ay the gratitude, or ſtupid cre- }- ere 
dulity, of thoſe who pretended to have been cu- A ſcula- 
red by invoking this God of medicine. I leave ?'** 7 _o 
the reader to conjecture. how much fraud muſt oy " 
have been employed in this voyage of a ſerpent 
attended with ſo many wonders. The Abbot In Phi- 
Tillemont, in the life of Marcus Aurelius, men- Jopſeud. 
tions an impoſtor who tamed ſerpents. His life 
1s related at large in Lucian. | 
The Conſul Poſtumius carried the ſame pride 2 be. 
With him into his province, as he had ſhewn in- ea 5 
the city in reſpect to his collegue. Fabius Gur- Fabius. 
ges, who had been Conſul the year before, actu- Freinſh. 
ally commanded in Samnium by order of the oy ay 
Senate in quality of Proconſul. Poſtumius Diod.apud | 
wrote to him, To quit his province aſſoon as Valeſ. 
„ poſſible: that himſelf was ſufficient for the 
« war there, and that he had no occaſion for 
aid.“ Fabius replied, - “ he deſired him 
to reflect, that having received his pow- 
* ers from the Senate, he could not quit the 


“province without their order.” This anſwer 


did not fatisfy the Conſul. * When advice came 
to Rome of what had paſſed, it was apprehended 
that the miſunderſtanding of the generals might 
be pernicious to the public. Deputies were 
therefore {ent to the Conſul, to declare to him 
X 2 16 
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e _ it was the intention of the Senate, that F Pig 
Ln * ſhould remain in Samnium with his army. Far 
from complying with that order, Poſtumius is 
ſaid to have explained himſelf in terms ſcarce 
. credible. He was ſo bold as to ſay, That as 
long as he ſhould be Conſul, it was not for him 10 
obey the Senate, but for the Senate to ſubmit to 
him, And to make good what he ſaid by his 
actions, having diſmiſſed the deputies, he mar- 
ched his army immediately to Cominium, which 
Fabius was actually beſieging, with the reſolu- 
tion to employ force againſt him, if he could 
not oblige him to retire by other means. 
The Roman armies would have exhibited a 
woeful ſcene to the enemy, if Fabius had deter- 
mined to defend himſelf in the ſame manner he 
was attacked. But as he was naturally mild and 
moderate, and ſtill more confirmed in that diſ- 
poſition on the preſent occaſion by the ſalutary 
advice of his father, after having declared that 
he gave way, not to the Conſul's phrenzy, but 
the public utility, he quitted the province. Some 
| Pofunius few days after, Poſtumius took Cominium. 
bs From thence he led his army to Venuſia, and 
fact took that alſo, He did as much by ſeveral 
| other places, which were either carried by af- 
ſuult, or ſurrendered by capitulation. In this 
expedition the enemy had ten thouſand men 
killed, ard above ag thouſand ſurrendered 
themſelves to the victor, after having laid down 
their arms. 
The Conſul's aQtions were certainly great and 
important, but he ſpoiled chr by a pride and 
ſelf-ſufficiency, that were quit? ridiculous. He 
| Wrote the Senate an account of all he had done 
in Samnium, and told them that Venuſia and 


the _— nd was a "very _o_- ow 
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— 15 3 * . : | 5 A. R. 5 
| for a colony, His propoſal was approved, but a 
the execution of it confided to others, without 
any mention of the Conſul, A colony of Cory of 
twenty thouſand men was ſent thither, a num- 0 
der will mich 2 bable if | thou,and 
which might appear improbable, if amongſt „ fen, , 
a people not to be ſubjected, and always rea- Yen, 


dy to revolt, the Senate had not judged it ne- ν. 


Colifty'y 


ceſſary to ſend a conſiderable number of citi- 7. 
dj ace ui. 


zens, in order to keep them in awe, and to 
prevent them from rebelling. 05 | 
For the reſt, as the capricious and inſolent Fabius tri. 
diſpoſition of Poſtumius had very much con- «7/5 «ver 
| duced to render him univerſally odious to all + ag 
orders of the ſtate ; on the other hand, by way Freinſh. xi. 
of contraſt, it had not a little contributed to 18. 
recommend Fabius to their favour. When he 
returned to Rome, and had given an account 
of the ſucceſs of his campaigns, a triumph 
over the Samnites called Pentri was very wil- 
lingly granted him. Its (a) fineſt ornament was 
Fabius the elder, who followed his ſon's cha- 
riot on -harſeback, with a more ſenſible joy to 
ſee him-in that condition, in the midſt of the 
applauſes and acclamations of the people, than 
when entering Rome himſelf in triumph after 
his glorious: victories, he carried the ſame Fa- 
bius, whilſt an infant, by his ſide in his cha- 
riot, and ſeemed then forming him for 
his future greatneſs. The Conſul diftri- 
buted half the ſpoils to the troops, and 
cauſed the reſt to be carried into the public 
treaſury. Caius Pontius, general of the Sam- 
nites, who was led in this triumph with his 
hands tied behind him, was afterwards executed. 


(a)] Idem triumphantis ma voluptate poſuit: nec ac- 
currum, equo inſidens, ſequi, ceſſor glorioſæ illius pompz, 
quem ipſe parvulum trium- {ed autor ſpectatus elt. al. 
Phis ſuis geſtaverat, in maci- Max. 5. 7. 8 
| X 3 gt” © 
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A- G 11. He was a great Captain, who had long made 
= 2" head againſt the Romans, and had occaſioned 
the exceſſive diſgrace they. had ſuſtained at the 
| paſs of Caudium, He gave an illuſtrious teſti- 

mony of the diſintereſtedneſs of the Romans of 

his age, in ſaying (a), That if he had been 
© horn in times, when the Romans had learnt 
to take preſents, he would have made the 

term of their power of ſhort duration.” 
Peſumus  Poſtumius as much incenſed at the honours 
_ 2 3 granted Fabius, as at the refuſal of thoſe he had 
bis Conjul- 7 demanded in vain, ſeemed to make it his buſi- 
Hip is ac- neſs to offend the Senate more and more. He 
_ Fog vented his rage againſt his enemies with inſult, 
ke a and indifferently attacking both orders of the 
fined. State, to mortify the Senate, he diſtributed all 
Dionyſ. the | poils he had taken amongſt the ſoldiers, 
apud Val. and diſbanded his army before it was poſlible 
Liv. 1. 10. to ſend him a ſucceſſor. It was believed by ſome, 
© 37 andwith ſufficient probability, that what we have 
related of Poſtumius's triumph againſt the will 
of the Senate, in his ſecond Conſulſhip, ſhould 
be placed here. However that were, he had 
no ſooner quitted his offices, than two Tribunes 
cited him to a trial before the People. Beſides 
the grievances of which we have ſpoke, he 
was accuſed ** of having employed on his own 
„ lands, before he took the field, two thou- 
fand legionary ſoldiers, forgetting they were 
« ſoldiers, and not his ſlaves, and that they were 
& confided to his command, not to improve 


„his lands, but to acquire new ones for the 


< public.” The Tribunes in general declared 
mm him, and fined him 500,000 35 


„„ Book © 1% «© Bins | 
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which may be reckoned about twelve hundred A. R. (46 x, 
and fifty pounds ſterling. 


P. Conxzlius Rurixus. 5 
M'. Cunivs DEN TATus. 


Under theſe Conſuls, the Samnites, bnd n 
* the laying waſte of their country, ſent to / 4 


ſend deputies to Rome. 


of Curius, who permitted them to 


He alſo obliged the % peace. 


Sabines, who had taken arms, to have recourſe Liv. Ep. 
to the clemency of the Roman People. They g. © EEE 


not only renewed the ancient treaty with them 
but conferred the freedom of the city alſo up- 14 
on them, tho? not with the right of 
Curius obtained a double trumaph, after which 
he retired to his farm. | 
It was (a) at this time, that the Samnites, 
who had taken Curius for their patron and pro- 
tector, deputed the principal perſons of their na- 
tion to him, and offered him conſiderable preſents, 
to induce him to aſſiſt them with his credit in the 
Senate, in order to their obtaining favourable 
conditions of peace. They found him by the 
fire in his little houſe in the country, ſitting up- 
on a ſtool, and eating his dinner out of a 


m, Velleius 1. 


wooden diſh. 
Feaſt and 
(6) was no 


(a) W Cain, exattiima 


norma Romanæ frugalitatis, 


idemque fortitudinis perfec- 
tiſimum ſpecimen, Samni- 
tium legatis agreſti ſe in 
ſcamno aſſidentem foco, at- 
que ligneo catillo cænantem 
1 epulas apparatus in- 
dicio lt 
buit, &c Max. iv. 1. 


Curio ad focum ſedenti 


X 4 


2 præ- 


It is eaſy to conceive that fn 
gu ipage ſuited each other, 
thing admirable 1 in 1 houſe, beſides 


There 


magnum auri ; pondus Samni- 
tes cum attuliſſent, repudi- 
ati ab eo ſunt. Non enim 


aurum habere præclarum ſibi 
videri dixit, fed iis qui ha- 


berent aurum imperare. Cic. 
de Senect. 55. _ 

) Qui domum intraverit, 
nos potitis miretur, quam ſu- 
pellecti em noſtram. Senec. 


Epiſt, 
5 che 
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Ant. C. 290. 
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After having * the pu purpoſe 
of their deputation to him, they offered 
the gold and filver which ray ſtate had or- 
dered them to deliver into his hands, They 
knew Curius very little. He anſwered them 
in obliging terms, but abſolutely refuſed their 
preſents z and added with a greatneſs of ſoul 
truly worthy of a Roman, That be thought it 
glorious, not to poſſeſs gold himſelf, but to com- 
mand thoſe that did. Such (c) was at that time. 
the character of the Romans, In private life, 
they carried their ſimplicity and modeſty ſo 


far, as not to bluſh at, or more properly, to 
glory't in poverty: in public they ſuſtained the 
onour of their offices with a dignity, and even 


loftineſs, that ſeemed to. denounce them future 
Maſters of the Univerſe. This great man, the 


terror of the enemies of his country, and the 


acres, W 
venture to compare the magnificent palaces of 


admiration of his age, had for his whole eſtate 
a little farm of ſeven aores of land, as appears (d); 
for he was not afraid to ſay in full alembiy, 
that a man who was not contented with ſeven 
was a pernicious citizen. Would one 


thoſe. great Lords, in which commonly nothing 


great is to be ſeen, but their pomp and vanity, 


nion. 


with the cottage of Curius? for 


o that poor 
little habitation may well be call 


in my OPly 
Cato went expreſaly to viſit _ Rt 


(e) Hæc ratio ac magni- 
tudo ani morum in majori us 
noſtris fuit, ut cam in pri- 


vatis rebus ſailque ſumptibus 


minimo contenuti, tenuiſſimo 
cultu viverent; in imperio 
atque in publica e 
omnia ad gloriam ſplendo- 
remque Tevocarent. Quæri- 


N enim in re domeſtica con. 


„ 
«TYP. 


— 


tinentiæ latus 3 in publiea 
dignitatis. Cic. pro Flacco, 
n. 28. 


(a) Manii quidem Curii, 


poſt triumphos immenſum- 
que terrarum adjectum im- 
perio, nota concio eſt, Per- 
nicioſum intelliga civem, cui 


i Elm. uptra non Vent fatis. | 
which 


at. 18. 2. 


—— 
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which was. in the country of the Sabines, near A. R. 462, 

his own eſtate, and was never tired of contem- 9 
Peck, it with an admiration mingled with re- 

a and a Warm deſire to imitate its maſter. 


M. VALIERAIVUS re 5 e e the Me a. 
Aut. C. 289. 
Q Czpicivs Noctva. 


Three cities received evloaies Caſtru m, Three ks 
Adria“, which has given its name to the Adria- colonies. 
tic Sea, and Sena in the territory of the Gauls. oy * 
2 writers date the ſenling of theſe colonies Vell. 1.14 
ö 
Three officers were now inſtituted to try Judges of 
criminal affairs, and to preſide at executions: 75nd! | 
They were called Triumviri Capitale. & N 5 
In the Cenſus made this year, the citizens Cenſus. 
amounted to two hundred and ſeventy three 
thouſand men. 0 
Q. Fabius Maximus was choſen Prince of Febiue 
the Senate. His father Fabius Ambuſtus had 27 57s , 
the ſame honour before, as his ſon Fabius Gur- Plin. Hin. 
ges had after him: an extraordinary diſtinction, Nat.7.41. 
and obſerved by hiſtory of this illuſtrious houſe, 
to produce three Princes of the Senate ſuc- 


Faye from father to fon i in this manner. 


8 Marcivs Tazuvlus II. 5 4. R. 144. 
P. Cornziivs ARVINA II. . 


Brey thing was quiet ext" at this time 
7 Re but violent troubles began to break 
out at home in reſpect to the debts. (I ſhall 
treat that ſubject at the end of this ſection.) Ap- 
pius Claudius, afterwards ſurnamed Cæcus, was 


1 3s doubted whither uu ty of the Ventti, which gave 
he this Adria fituate in Pice-- its name fo the Adriatic Sea. 


aum, or another in the coun- | 
n e created 


_ Cravpivs, NAurius, Canſuls. 
A. R. 464. created Dictator, in order to find ſome reme- 
Lu. d abs. dy for this evil. Theſe troubles ran higheſt the 

Pear following. e eee e 


A. R. 465. l = a” r 1 5 R 5 2 2 | 
Ant. C. 287. M. CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS, 
C. NAurius. en, 


Freinſh. xi. The cruelty, and horrible luſt of a private 
1 perſon, occaſioned the tumult that aroſe under 
6. . theſe Conſuls. Veturius, ſon of the Conſul of 
Dionyſ. the ſame name, who had been delivered up to 
ap. Vales the Samnites after the treaty of the Furcæ Cauding, 
Liv. Ep. had been reduced by poverty to borrow money 
II, . . 8 12 
at large intereſt, which he Was not able to Pay 

his creditor, C. Plotius. He vas delivered up to 

him according to the barbarous cuſtom of if) ſe 
times, which had often been condemned by the 

laws, but always ineffeQually. That infa- 

mous uſurer, not contented with exacting from 
the ſon of a Conſul all the ſervices of a ſlave, 
was for doing him beſtial violence, The young 
Roman rejecting his ſhameful ſollicitations with 
horror, was cruelly ſcourged with rods : but 

having found means to eſcape out of priſon, he 
went and preſented himſelf before the Tribunal 
of the Conſuls, attended with a croud of Peq- 
ple, whom his ſad condition had drawn toge- 

ther after him. The recent marks of the laſhes 
he had received, were ſtill viſible upon his 
back. The Conſuls, moved at ſo fad a ſpec- 
tacle, immediately made their report of it to 
the Senate, who committed Plotius to pri- 
fon, and ordered all that were in cuſtody for 
Liv. 1. 8. debt to be N reed. Something of the like 
a. e 
ore. : 


The people, ſeeing they confined themſelves 
to ſuch flight puniſhments for ſuch enormous 
5 "I crimes, 


F 


VALER1U8,: ius, Conſuls. 


crimes, were not ſatisfied, and murmured loud- 
ly againſt the Senate, for not going to the root 
of the evils; for which purpoſe they were for 
having debts aboliſned in general. Animated 
by their Tribunes, they reſolved to do them- 
| ſelves juſtice, quitted the city, and retired to 
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A. R. 465. 


Ant. C. 287. 


mount Janiculum, determined not to re-enter 


Rome, till ſatisfaction was made them. 


M. VALIERIVSs Por ius. 1 
| C. Arivs PaTvs, e 
As the Senate relied little upon the new Con- 
ſuls, recourſe was had to the remedy uſually 
employed in the laſt extremities, that is to ſay 
to a Dictator. Q. Hortenſius was nominated. 
He was a man that knew how to ſoften the ri- 
gid authority of his office with all the lenitives 


of a wiſe condeſcenſion. He knew, that one of 


A. R. 466. 
Ant. C. 286. 


Laxvs fa- 


Vourable ts 


the People. 


the principal ſubjects of the People's diſcontenc 


was the violation of the law Publilia, paſſed the 
416th year of Rome, and the open contempt 
of their ordinances (Plebiſcita). Whatever re- 

ſiſtance he found in the Senate, he paſſed a new 


law to confirm That of which we have juſt 
ſpoke, which was in ſubſtance, That the whole 


| commonwealth. ſhould be held to obſerve the ordi- 


nances paſſed in the aſſemblies of the People. (A Liv. I. z. 


law to the ſame effe | 

ready, but always violated.) Though this was 
no great matter, the People were contented with 
it, and returned -into the city, without having 


had been twice paſſed al- : 50, & 
8. C. 12, 


effected any thing for the preſent in reſpect to 


the debtor s. Ys 
\- Unity being thus reſtored, the Dictator was 


taken with a ſudden and violent diſorder, occa- 


ſioned, in all appearance, by,the exceſſive pains 


andi trouble, which the reconciliation of the two 


orders of the ſtate had voſt him, and died in the 


exerciſe 


War with A war opportunely enough broke out at this 


means an 
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A. R. 466. exerciſe of his office, a thing hitherto without * 
Ant. C. 286, ' example. 8 | 

| Ir is believed; that lg this time a aw con- 
cerning the ſuffrages was alſo paſſed. Ancient= _ 
1y, the ordinances of the People had not the 
force of laws, till they were approved and con- 
N firmed by the Senate. In the year of Rome 
Liv. I. 8. 416, it was ordained by the law Publilia, that 
© 12-' before the People proceeded to give their ſuffra- 
ges, the Senate could previouſly give their 
conſent and ratification to whatever ſhould be 
inſtituted. It was manifeſtly the/non-obſervance 
of this law that obliged its being renewed at this 
time. The Tribune Mznius propoſed and pa- 
Fed it. It very much augmented the power f 
the People, but gave a mortal wound to the au- 
thority of the Senate, and at the ſame time to 
the wiſdom of the government, and the Public 
good. 


1h: Volt. time, firſt with the Volſinians a people of He. 

Lucani- truria, which ſerved to ſtifle entirely the remains 

ans. of the diviſion that had diſturbed: the tranquil. 

Liv. Epit. lity of Rome: and next with the Lucanians, 

298 The latter was occaſioned as follows. This 

. people, whoſe neighbourhood their power and 

little reſpect for laws and juſtice rendered dan- 
gerous, obliged the inhabitants of Thurium, a 
city built out of the ruins of, and very near, the 
ancient Sybaris, by repeated injuries to have re- 
courſe to the protection of the Romans. War 
was declared againſt them. It is conjectured, that 
the ſucceſs was in favour of the people of Thu - 
rium, becauſe they erected a ſtatue to the Tri- 
bune Ælius, who had induced the 1 6 
wke their defence moun n go Het 
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Important war with the Gauls called Senones, Mur 


dier of the Roman ambaſſadors. Army of Cæci- 
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ius defeated by the Senones. Ruin of that people. 
Samnites conquered. . War with the Tarentines : © 
occaſion of it. Their inſults of. the Romans. Ro- 


dlared againſt them. They call in Pyrrhus King 


e Epirus to their aid, who ſends them ſome troops. 
Hie ſoon after lands at Tarentum, baving firſt 
ſuffered a rude florm. He puts an end 10 the 


idle and voluptuous life of the inhabitants. Hor- 
rid murder of all the citizens of Rhegium. Bat. 
ie between the Conſul Levinus and Pyrrbus. 


©... The latter is victorious by the means of bis ele- 
© phants., New troops are ſent io Levinus. Pyr- 
bus approaches Rome : be is obliged to return 
. ... direflly. Character of that prince. Rome ſends 


' © embaſſadors to Pyrrbus concerning the priſoners. 
Iinſtead of a mere exchange, the King propoſes a 


Peace. His private converſation with Fabricius, 
© ,, Feaft given the embaſſadors. They return to 
Nome. Pyrrhus ſends Cineas thither, to treat of 
peace. | The Senate deliberates upon the offers of 
*,,. Pyrrbus. Appius Claudius prevents a peace 
from being concluded. The Senate's lofty and no- 


Ulle anſiuer. Return of Gineas to Tarentum. 


Ci. CLavpivs Caxina.- 
M. Eulrius Leeipus. . . 

C. SzRvILIvs Tucea. 

| L. Czcriiivs MeTELLvs. ; 

I Reparations were making for an important 

T war with the Senones, a people of Gaul 
ſettled on the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea. They 


* 


2 A. R. 467. . 
Ant. C. 285. = 


Ant. C. 284+ 


mans again inſulted by the Tarentines. War de- 


: 


A. R. 468. ; 


Important 
war with 
the Se- 
none. 


| 3 18 | | CoRNEL1 Us, DomtT!: Us, Conſuls. 
A. R. 468. had been ten years at peace with the Romans, 


_ * from the battle wherein Decius had devoted 


himſelf, and they had been defeated, except in 
having ſuffered the Hetrurians underhand to 
mile troops amongſt them. 


n P. Conwttivs Dol ABELL A. 
| C. DomrTivus CALvinus, 


Freinh. Theſe two Conſuls marched, the firſt againſt 
I. 12.C.I- the Volſinians, and the other into Lucania. 
The Gauls declared themſelves openly this year. 
ing entered Hetruria with a more numerous 
army than ever, and formed the ſiege of Arre- 
tium. The inhabitants of that city were in al- 
liance with the Romans. They applied to them 
as againſt a common enemy. The name of the 
Gauls had left a ſtrong impreſſion of terror in 
Rome, and no war with them was neglected. 
The deputies in conſequence carried back a fa- 
| 85 anſwer, and the aſſurance of ſpeedy 1 
al 
 Murderof But the Romans, that they might have no- 
= 2g thing to reproach themſelves with, began by 
en een, ſending embaſladors to the Gauls, to repreſent,” / 
ged by the That the Arretini were under the proteftion ; . 
entire 14in of Rome; and that the Gauls being engaged 
% ben ie in a treaty with the Roman people, Juſtice | 
required, that they ſhould not employ their 
c troops againſt the friends and allies of Rome.?“ 


* 


Whilſt the embaſſadors were going about to the 


towns of the Senones, one Britomaris of the 
royal family, an hot and violent young prince, 
whoſe father aiding the Hetrurians had been 
Killed in a battle by the Romans, prompted by 
an inordinate deſire of revenge, ſtopped the em- 


buſſadors, killed them, and cut their bodies in "XY 


pieces, and having even torn their ornaments | 
b and the marks of their TA to rags, he ſcat- _ 
tered 


„ ConuzI ibi Bott 105 Confuls, , 310 


tered both about the count This was a ter- A. R. 469. 
rible declaration of war. 5 3 

It had not been thought propet at firſt to re- 
cal the Conſuls from their provinces, and Me- 
tellus, Conſul the year before, and now Prætor, 
had been charged with the command of the aid 
ſent the Arretini. But when the news of the 
barbarous treatment of the embaſſadors by the 
Gauls, arrived in the city on one fide, and in 
the Conſul Dolabella's camp on the other, every 
body was ſeized with a kind of fury. Dola- 
bella, leaving the Hetrurians, advanced by long 
marches with his army, croſs the countries of 
the Sabines and Picenum, towards the frontiers 
of the Senones. The latter, who did not ex- 
pect that irruption, and had not aſſembled all 
their troops, making head againſt Dolabella 
with a fmall number, and in diſorder, were 

ſoon defeated and cut to pieces. The Conſul 
did not give them time to look about them. 
He burnt the towns, deſtroyed the houſes, ra- 
vaged the lands, put all to the ſword who were 
of age to bear arms, carried off the women, 

children, and old men, and reduced almoſt the 
whole country to a frightful ſolitude. Bricoma- 
ris did not eſcape the juſt vengeance due to his 
batbarous cruelt y. He was made to ſuffer a 
thouſand tortures, previouſly to his being led in 
triumph, after which he was put to death. 

The fortune of arms was very different berdre guy 
Arretium. The Prætor Cæcilius having given iefrated by 
the Senones and Hetrurians battle, his army was the Sens. 

cut in pieces, himſelf left upon the ſpot with ſe- 20. 
ven legionary Tribunes, and abundance of other 
brave officers : above thirteen thouſand men 
were loſt in this action. 
This victory, as conſiderable as it was, did — 4 


not conſole the Gauls for the ruin and deſolation — ” -_ 


of 


| 
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defeated the year following. 


* 


It ſeems probable enough, that about this 
time the Romans became maſters of the whole 
Country formerly poſſeſſed by the Senones, and 
that nation being almoſt entirely ape 


Amiiivs; FazR1c1us,: Conſull 


chat part of Italy, that a colony was ſettled: ab % K. 4 
Sena, a voce 1 wur err nnen called Se- 3 
e 1329. Fc 


; ba + Kearny ee 568 bobs 185 479 
SH eee A PE) : . 
The Samnites, ſupported. by the . The Sam- 
4 Bruttians, began the war again. They 57 © 
were entirely defeated in a battle, wherein the red : 
Romans believed that: the God Mars aſſiſted Va Max. 
them in perſon. Twenty thouſand of the ene- | I. c. 8. 
my were killed in it, 1 five Wenn n, 
With the general, and twenty enſigns. | 
The inhabitants of Tarentum had ne decla- War with 
red themſelves openly hitherto againſt the Ro-, _ T0 ca 
mans, though they ſaw their power perpetually % 
augmenting, and extending itſelf as far as them, cin i. 
with abundance of fear and anxiety. They con- Lv. Epit. 
tented themſelves with aiding their enemies un- pf, I. . 
derhand, by permitting them to raiſe troops in c 18. 
their territory, which they would not ſe. Zona. 
Tarentum was a Greek colony, founded an- 
eddy! by the Lacedzmonians, and was conſi- 
dered as the principal: city of Calabria, Apulia, 
and Lucania. It was ſituated at the bottom of 
the gulph which bears its name, excerciſed com- 
merce in all the neighbouring ſeas, and had a 
free trade with Iſtria, Illyria, Epirus, Achaia, 
Africa, and Sicily. It had amaſſed infinite 
riches, which were the ſource, as is uſual, of in- 
credible luxury, voluptuouſneſs, and depravity 
of manners. A very judicious writer, of great Strab. 1.6. 
authority, ſays that there were more feſtivals, ſo- P 259+ 
lemn games, and Public feaſts, in this city then 
days in the year. Its buildings were of extra- 
'ordinary magnificence, eſpecially a vaſt theatre, 
ſituated near the port, and facing the ſea This 
1 occaſioned in ſome mealurs the ruin of 
Wot. MI. :: + Fa he the 


322 BEunnuy Pazzicus,' Conſuls. 
a-R. 47% the power of Tarentum, by an accident. which 
Veen gave birth to the war with the Romans. 
Their in- The Tarentines were celebrating games in this 
 felts of the great theatre, when L. Valerius, who com- 
2 manded the Roman fleet ( Duumvir navalis) ap- 
apud Fulv. peared with ten veſſels, and was preparing to 
Urfin. enter the port. Philocharis, a man of great 
| power in the city, but ſo depraved in his man- 
ners, that the ſirname of Thars the famous cour- 
tezan had been given him, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf on this occaſion. Pretending I know not 
what treaty, by which the Romans were prohi- 
bited ſailing beyond the Lacinian promontory, 
be cried out, It is neceflary to oppoſe with 
s vigor, and to humble the inſolent pride of 
e theſe Barbarians. The multitude, always 
feaſting, always drunk, and incapable of any 
cool deliberation, applauded this diſcourſe, and 
acted in conformity to it. Veſſels were imme · 
diately put to ſea, The Romans, who expect - 
ed nothing leſs than a battle, fled. Five of 
their galleys eſcaped the purſuit of the Taren- 
tines; the other five, ſurrounded on all ſides, 
were driven into the port. Four of thoſe gal- 
leys 
were ſunk, and the fifth taken. All who were 
Feapable. of bearing arms were put to the ſword, 
and the zeſt ſold for fue. 
In the ſame furious diſpoſition, they advan- 
ced againſt the inhabitants of Thurii, accuſing 
them of having called in the Romans, and im- 
puting to them as a treaſon to the ſtate, That 
“ being Greeks by origin, they had choſe ra- 
* ther to call in a barbarous nation to their 
« aid, than the Tarentines, to whom they 
« were attached by the proximity of country 
as well as blood.” The city was taken and 
Plundered ; the principal inhabitants where ba- 


with Valerius the commander of the fleet 


„„ 


— Anais, Fatrtcivs, Conlyls. | 
niſhed; and the Roman garriſon had their lives 
laved, and were diſmiſſed according to the terms 
of the capitulation. TE? 1 


When this news was brought to Rome, 
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A. R. 470. 


Ant. C. 282. 


The Ro- 


| though the indignation of the People was pro- wn a. 


portioned to the inſult they had received, ho 


inhabitants of Thurii, or at leaſt an equiva- 
„ lent according to a juſt eſtimate, ſhould be 
_ © reſtored to them; that the exiles ſhould be 
& recalled z and that the authors of all theſe 


We gain infult- 


ed by the 


Taren- 


* troubles ſhould be delivered up to the Ro- 


«© mans.” The Tarentines, according to the 


cuſtom of the Greeks, uſed to hold their aſſem- 


bly in the theatre, The embaſſadors found it 
very difficult to gain admittance into it. When 
they entered, they found almoſt the whole mul- 


titude in a fooljſh kind of merriment, the effect 


of wine and debauch: for it was an holiday and 
a day of feaſting. Aſſoon as Poſtumius, the 
principal embaſſador, began to ſpeak, the whole 
aſſembly fell into an indecent laughter, and 
would ſcarce vouchſafe him the hearing. If any 
expreſſion, that was not pure Greek. happened 


to eſcape him, which ought to have been no 


wonder from a ſtranger, new horſe- laughs were 


heard on all ſides: he was treated as an ignorant 


Barbarian : in ſhart, they carried their inſolence 
to ſuch an exceſs, that without any regard to 
the law of nations, they drove the embaſſadors 
out of the theatre with ignominy. Their phren- 
zy did not ſtop here. As the Romans were 
retiring — 


1 
ö . 
a „ 
g * 


2 great croud af the populace. 
e 
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IR. 470. who had aſſembled at tlie gates of the Theatre, 
Ant C. 232. 4 comedian or buffoon, called Philonides (for 
his name is preſerved as a man of importance, 
whilſt thoſe of the principal perſons of Taren- 
tum are not known) coming up to them, had 
the inſolence to urine upon their robes,” which 
the whole theatre applauded, You may laugh 
now, cried Poſtumius ; but your mirth ſball foon 
be changed into ſorrow, and the ſpots in our gar- 
ments waſhed out in your blood. Without any 
other anſwer they returned to Rome, where 
they found the new Conſuls already entered 


upon office. e dad 
Ant.C. 31, 3 : PL FEE ö IE +3 | I 
* Q. Mazervs PritiPevs, 


| clareda- and afterwards before the People, of the in- 
5 n jurious treatment of the Roman ambaſſadors 
ren- 5 215 — "IS 
| tine, by the Tarentines, war was declared againſt 
Freinhh. them, and orders were given the Conſul Emi- 
12.10-26. Ijus, who had already ſet out for Samnium, to 
poſtpone all other affairs, and march againſt 
the Tarentines, and, if they did not make im- 
mediate and entire ſatisfaction, to attack them 
with the utmoſt vigour. Tarentum then began 
to open its eyes, like one after long drunken- 
neſs, and deep ſleep. The enemy was advanc- 
The Taren- ing with a numerous army of good troops. It 
| 3 was therefore neceſſary to declare themſelves and 
of Pyrrbus mme to an immediate reſolution: that is to ſay, 
King ef, either to determine upon a war with a powerful 
Epirus. and exaſperated enemy, in which they ſaw great 
inconveniencies, and the more becauſe they had 
made no manner of -preparations for it; or 
come into any ſatisfaction required, which would 
be extremely ſhameful and-mortifying. + oY. 
Es delibe- 


Anitrvs, Maxcius, Conſuls. 

deliberated and wavered a great while between 
theſe two points, for there was no medium to 
chooſe, without being able to reſolve on either, 
becauſe they found unſurmountable difficulties 
in both. At laſt, one of the aſſembly riſing 
up, repteſented, That they were much in 
* the wrong to loſe time in vain deliberations 
+: without concluding any thing. That it was 
< clear, unleſs people were wilfully. blind, and 
<< had renounced all ſenfe of honour, that the 
E Peace, as propoſed by the Romans, ought to 
be conſidered as a ſhameful ſlavery, to which 

« death itſelf was preferable. That conſe- 
£6 quently there was but one choice to make, 
which was war, That it muſt indeed be 
te confeſſed, that they wanted a general to op- 
„ poſe againſt ſuch enemies as the Romans, 
5* and to conduct an enterprize of ſuch. im- 
e portance, without which they could not pro- 
„ miſe themſelves good ſucceſs: but that the 
thing was not without. a remedy. That it 


+6. .was-neceſlary to ſeek that abroad, which they Plut. in 
© had not at home. That their anceſtors on Fyrrho, p. 
like roccaſions had called in at different times 395 5 


< from Peloponneſus and Sicily the aid of Ar- 
* chidamus the ſon of Ageſilaus, Cleonymus, 

10 Agathocles, and laſt bs all of Alexander of 
% Epirus. That this latter country ſeemed to 
offer them ſuch a general as they might de- 
** fire in the perſon of Pyrrhus, a very power- 
5 ful, valiant and warlike prince, and one who 
«was always ready to aſſiſt ſuch as had re- 
* courſe to him, That he would be the 
“ more inclined - to comply, as it was not 
4 Jong ſince themſelves had aided him with a 
* conſiderable fleet againft the Corcyreans.“ 
This advice pleaſed the aſſembly extremely. 
—_— in the city a man of fine wit and 
8 great 


* 
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AR. 471, great ſenſe,” called Meton. Upon the rumour 
t. . 251 of what paſſed in the Theatre, he came thither 


with a crown of flowers careleſly put together 
on his head, and a torch in his hand, attended 
by a female minſtrel, © The Tarentines imme- 


diately began ſome to clap their hands, and o- 


thers to laugh heartily. They ordered 'the'She- 


. muſician to play, and bade Meton - come into 
the midſt of the aſſembly, and give them x 


ſong, The genius of a nation may be ſeen in 


a Gingle circumſtance: of this kind. Aſbon as 


filence was made, Meton,” inſtead of ſinging. 


ſpoke thus with a loud volce: Men of Tarentam, 


„ are much in the right not i© binder ſuch 2s 
are willing to be merry, and gy about: ig maſ- 


 Querade, whilſt it is in their power. Aud you 


yourſtives, if you are wiſe, will make merry alſo, . 
and enjoy a liberty wobilſt you may, which will be 


of ſhort duration. For I give you notice; that af» 


foon at Pyrrbus arrives bere, you will baut quis 


dtifferent affairs upon your bands. | You' muſt alter 


your manners, mend your conduct, and reſolve 10 
lead u new kind of life. Thoſe who were a- 


fraid of being delivered up to the Romans, if 


a peace were concluded, obſerving that this diſ- 
courſe made impreſſion upon the people, fell in 
a body upon Meton, and drove him out of the 


aſſembly. The Decree paſſed. It was unani: 


diately ambaſſadors were appointed to propoſe 


the affair to him in the name of the Taten; 


tines, and ſeveral other ſtares in the neighbour- 
Puyrrhus, king of Epirus, was of all the prin- 
ces of his time the greateſt Captain, and the 


boldeſt in forming enterprizes. He might have 


lived happy and quiet in his own dominions: 


but the warmth and impetuoſity of a: 


Kier3vs, Marcivs, Conſuls. 


and an ambition always reſtleſs and craving, A, 0 at. 


could not bear inaftion and repoſe, and require 
ed to be always in motion themſelves, and in 
conſequence to keep others ſo. The ambaſſa- 
dots ſent not only from the . but 
from all the Greeks of Italy, arrived in Epirus 
with magnificent preſents 5 Pyrrhus. They 
had orders to tell him, that they wanted only 
a Leader of wiſdom, experience, and reputa- 
tion: that they had ſufficient numbers of good 
troops, and that the forces alone of the Luca- 
nians, Meſſapians, Samnites and Tarentines, 
when drawn together, compoſed an army of 
three hundred and fifty thouſand foot, and 
twenty thouſand horſe. It is eaſy to conceive 
how much ſuch a propoſal ;pleafed Pyrrhus 3 
Who already promiſed himſelf the conqueſt of 
the whole — he was called in to Roy But 
te better to conceal: his ambitious deſigns, he 
made uſe of attifice and diſlimulation. Hav- 
ing recrived the ambaſſadors with great honour, | 
he: heard their propoſal with coldneſs; he in- 
ſiſtod ſtrongly upon the inconveniences he 
ſhould be expoſed to in quitting his dominions, 
and expreſſed his grief that it was not in his 
power to repay. his friends and allies the Ta- 
rentines a ſervice he had not long before receiv- 
ed from them. This anſwer put the ambaſſa - 
diors into a conſternation. They redoubled their 
- inſtances, and preſſed him Nil more warmly 
than they had done before. He ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be prevailed upon, and concluded the 
Freaty, but infiſted upon a condition to be in- 
ſerted amongſt the teſt, that he ſhould be de- 
| tained in Italy for as ſhort a fime as poſſible. 


_ Epirots readily came into this new project 


of their prince , and conceived a warm delice, 


and violent pain for this war. 4 DS. 
+ 5 
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If the poet Ennius may be believed, Pyrrhus, 
before he en gaged in the war with the Romans, 
conſulted the oracle of Delphi, to know the 
ſucceſs of it. He was deceived by the ambi- 
guity of the anſwer, Which equally ſignified that 


Pyrrhus could —_ the: Bones and the 


Ronans-Pyrrſws,"- Rane Fn 101960 TR 


PLEA 
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Cicero proves clearly enough thin this anſwer 
is an invention; and adds, that in his time the 


oracle of Delphi was fallen into ſupreme con- 
tempt. ei eil v3) i bas Driband 2173 


During this interval the Roman Conſul ar- 
rived. As the Tarentines made no overtures 
of peace to him, and he knew on the cantrary, 
that they had ſent an embaſly to Pyrrhus, he 
began by ravaging their country, took: ſeveral 


places from them, and ſpread terror on all 
ſides. Troops were ſent from Tarentum to 


oppoſe the enterprizes of the Romans. T hey 
were ſeveral times beaten, and repulſed with 


loſs into the city. The ravaging of the lands 
was begun again. Every thing was put to 
fire and ſword, and the houſes conſumed by 
the flames were ſeen ſmoaking on all ſides in 
the country. The deſolation of Tarentum was 
exceſſive, and as the multitude are no leſs ab- 
ject and timorous in adverſity, than domineer- 
ing and inſolent in. proſperity, they gave the 
command to Agis, who had always been for 


- accommodating with the Romans. Some of 


the principal pegſons of Tarentum, who had 
been taken priſoners; and ſet at liberty by the 
Conſul, related the great goodneſs with which 
the Romans had treated themſelves and the reſt 
of the ms Wn as the wang | 
| "ang;.: 
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and hope the people had of obtaining a favourable Aa 47h 
peace from them and the whole city inclined ; 3 
to that way of thinking. | * 
Ihe arriyal of Cineas made all theſe 4 Pyrrbus * 
of: peace and accommodation vaniſh,, He Was Gd t- 
che; confdent, counſellor, and prime miniſter ee. 
of Pyrrhus, and who: before this expedition had * = 
the famous converſation/ with him, known to 391. 
| Sony: body, upon the happineſs and tranquillity 
he might enjoy in his own dominions. I have 4,.;.,, 
repeated it elſewhere, Pyrrhus, in conſequence Hi. Yo!, 
of the treaty. which he had lately concluded, ſent 7: 
him to the Tarentines with three nen foot. 

Aſſoon as he arrived, the command was taken 
from Agis, and given to one of thoſe who had 
heen ſent ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus. | 
Some ſmall time after, the King ſent Milo | 
to Tarentum, who put a good garriſon, into 
the citadel, and offered to take upon him the 
guarding of the walls, which the multitude ac- 
cepted with great joy, charmed to be eaſed. of 
all care and trouble by ſtrangers. It was de- 
creed, that the ſoldiers ſhould have great pay, 
and that the King ſhould be ſupplied with all 
the money he ſhould have occaſion for. 
The Conſul having received advice of the 
arrival of the troops from beyond ſea, con- 
ceived thoughts of marching his army into Lu- 
cania, in order to ſettle them in winter. quarters 
there. There was but one way thither, and that 
very narrow, with the ſea on one ſide, and ſteep 
impaſſable rocks on the other. The Tarentines 
informed of his deſign, had ſent ſhips to the 
— of the ſea, full of baliſtas, ſcorpions, and 
other machines of war, by the means of which 
they poured a ſhower of ſtones and darts upon 
the ſoldiers as they paſſed, without its being 
2 for e to avoid chem. The 9 


/ 
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The Ionian venlence: this was to place the 1 he 
Sea. had with him, who were before in the rear, up- 
on the flank of his army towards the ſea. 
The Tarentines not to deſtroy their country- 

men with the enemy, ceaſed-diſcharging their 
machines, and retired. | This is "almoſt every 
thing that paſſed in the territory of 'Tarentarn. 
At Rome great care was taken in levying 

the troops for the following year,” When the 
Commonwealth was to have ſeveral armies on 

foot; and in order to that, they began now for 
the firſt time, to liſt ſuch of r citizens,” as 
compoſing the laſt century, and having no in- 

come, were exempt from bearing arms: theſe 
were called Proletarii. But all theſe precautions 

would not have preſerved Rome from the miſ- 
fortunes with which it was threatened; if Pro- 
vidence had not reſerved great men for theſe 
times, and it may perhaps be ſaid, the greateſt 
that Rome ever produced, Curius, Fabricius, 
Coruncanius: great, not by the ſplendor of 

birth, riches or pomp, but their abilities in 
military affairs, and ſtill more by their probity, 

of proof againſt all things. And indeed, a- 

gainſt a prince, who equally knew how to em- 

ploy ſteel for conquering, and gold for cor- 
rupting, his enemies, men of invineible valour 

were neceſſary, and ſuch as carried their diſin - 
tereſtedneſs as high as the contempe of riches, 
and even the love of poverty. 

Pyrrhus © Tarentum was not idle on its Bde. nt 
goes 10 Ja. ſent a great number of flat-bottom*d veſſels, 


rentum, 


after hav gall and all _ of 'tratiſports to Epirus. 
tg /u 2 oY us twenty elephants, three 
Je, thouſand ie — —— heavy armed 
lun. foot, two thoufand archers, and fipe hundred 
 Dingers, on board of them. He did not wy 
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the ir | p & , | 4 alt | 3 X. 1. 
for the T to ſet out. When all was ready, 4 2. 


he failed, He was ſcarce out at ſea, when a 

dreadful ſtorm araſe, which diſperſed his 

fleet, and cruelly toſſed the ſhip he was 
on board of. At length, after having been 
violentiy driven by the tempeſt during almoſt 
the whole night, the wind being much abated, 
he arrived the neut morning on the coaſt of 
the Meſſapians ; who flew to give him all the 
aid in their power. They vent alſo in queſt of 
ſome of his ſhips; that had weathered the ſtorm, 
and in which there were only a ſmall number of 
horſe, and two thouſand foot, with two ele- 
hants. Pyrrhus having drawn them up in one 
, marched with them towards Taren- 


tum. 


Aſſoon as Cineas was apprized of his arrival, Pyrrbus 


he ſet out wich his troops to meet him. Pyrrhus, 2% fg, 
on arriving in Tarentum, was ſtrangely ſur - ant 
| prized to find the inhabitants ſolely intent up · voluptuous 
on their pleaſures, to which it was their cuſtom / 2/7 ebe 
to abandon themſelves without reſerve or inter- 


ruptian. They expected, that whilſt he was 
fighting for them, they ſhould continue quiet 
in their houſes, employing themſelves only in 
their baths, uſing the moſt exquiſite perfumes, 
_ feaſting, and diverting themſelves, Pyrrhus 
concealed his thoughts for ſome time, and tho? 
the people had decreed him the ſupreme au- 
_ thority, he would not do any thing at firſt by 
force, and contrary to the will of the Taren- 
| ines, till he had news that his ſhips were ſafe, - 
and the greateſt part of his army had joined 
him. Finding himſelf then in a condition to 
make himſelf be obeyed, he ſpoke and ated 
like maſter, He deprived them of their feaſts, 
their ſhews, and their aſſemblies of news- 
mongers. He made them take arms, * 
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An %s rected thoſe, who were appointed to make the! 
' levies (a), to chuſe tall well. proportioned men; 


Quint. J. 6. 


. 


1 \ 


rigor of that prince, 


that as for him, he would take it: upon himſelf 


to make them ſoldiers. He incorporated them 
_ his own troops, to deprive them of the 
tunities of caballing with each other, as 
they would have done if united together. and ta 
form them in the ſame excerciſes- At muſters 
and reviews he was ſevere and inexorable to all 
| ſuch as were defective in the leaſt.: ſo tar 
there were many, WhO not being accuſtomed 
to ſo exact a diſcipline, quired: the city, be- 
lieving it a condition of inſupportable ſlavery; 
not to be permitted to live in voluptubuſnefs. 1 
The whole city reſounded / with bitter — ; 
_ plaints againſt Pyrrhus. In company and at 
meals nothing was talked of but the tyramica! 
(% Some young Taren⸗ 


3 . tines, in the heat and liberty of rwine; having 
ſpoke freely all that they thought of Pytrhus 


— 


to ſpeak : Really, 


and the next day being informed againſt, and 


obliged to give an account to Pyrrhus himſelf 
of their converſation, which they could nei- 
ther deny nor excuſe, eſcaped by a \pleaſane-' 
ry, which came very opportunely into their 
heads. One of them taking upon himſelf 
my Tord, ſaid he, i au- 
bottle had not failed us, e pu have done much 


| 25 3 we foonid aug ave Killed Jo a] 0 1 


. eos fortes reddicurum., Fron. , 


locuti, 
c repoſcerentur, & neque nega- 


CET 1 1 


000 Gets eligerent, ſe wk — unus ex lis; 
Ima, i inquit, n lagena defer | 
cifſet occidiſſemus te. E de 
urbanitate tota eſt invidia 
criminis diſſoluta Quinds. : 
Tam -urbana excuſatio, 
| eamque ſimplex veritatis con- 
feſſio iram regis CONT in 
3 Wale 3 2 


Strata Do bo 

(5) xemplo_ ſunt juvenes 
Tarentini qui multa os 5 Pyr- 
rho rege ſecariùs inter cœnam 
cùm rationem facti 


ri res neque defendi 3 
riſu aut & , J Hl 
An 
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An event happened at the time of which we A- K 477, 
are ſpeaking, that might have rendered the Ro- 8 
mans extremely odious, though they had no marder of 
ſhare in it. The inhabitants of Rhegium, 2 27% c. 
Greek city ſituated at the extremity of Italy fa- ee 
eing Sieilly, from which it is ſeparated only by Pio & 
the ſtrait, terrified by the neighbourhood of ſo Piod. apud 
powerful a Prince as Pyrrhus, and by the Car- Ts 
n e fleets, which cruized in thoſe ſeas, had 
applied to the Romans. The latter had ſent 
them four thouſand men, drawn out of the co- 
lonies which the Romans had ſettled in Campa- 
nia, under the command of Decius Jubellius, a 
legionary Tribune. This garriſon ſoon aſſumed 
the manners of the inhabitants, who, like all the 
reſt of the cities of that country, were abandoned 
to pleaſures and luxury. They alſo conceived 
the deſign of taking their place, and of ſeizing 

_ theircity with all they poſſeſſed: a cruel ſcheme, 
which thoſe perfidious wretches executed in a 
ſtill more barbarous manner, by putting all the 
citizens to the ſword, of whom they had invi- 
ted the principal to entertainments, and after- 
wards obliging the wives and daughters to mar- 

ry the murderers of their huſbands and fathers. 
So enormous a crime did not remain unpuniſh- 
ed, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, | The impor- 
tant wars which the Romans had upon their 
hands, undoubtedly prevented them from taking 
immediate vengeance of it. That care whol- 
ly engroſſed them. To acquit themſelves with 
honour in them, they elected! two en bath 
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Ant. C. 280. E N 
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292. 2, marched in queſt of the enemy. Pyrrhus was 


ſoon Wenge that the Conſul was in Luca - 
nia, where he burned and deſtroyed every 
thing. Though he had not yet received the 
ſuccours from the allies, as he believed it very 
ſhameful to ſuffer the enemy to approach nearer, 
and to ruin the country almoſt in his ſight, he 
took the field with the few troops he had. But 
he ſent an herald before him to the Romans, to 

aſ them whether they would not agree, before © 

the war began, to terminate their differences 
with the Greeks of Italy, by making him the 
judge and arbiter of — The Conſul Levi- 

nus anſwered the herald, That the Romans would 
neither take Fyrrbus for an arbiter, nor feared 
him as an . The anſwer is ſulkcently . 
lofty. | 
1. the King had received i it, he advanced 
with his troops, encamped in the plain between 
the cities Pandoſia and Heraclea, and upon ad- 
vice that the Romans were very near him, and 
d on the other ſide of the river Siris, he 
mounted on horſeback, and approached the 


bank of that river to take a view of their ſity» 


ation, When he ſaw the appearance of their 
troops, their advanced guards, the fine order 


that prevailed univerſally, and the happy diſpo- 


ſition of their camp, he was ſurprized; and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to one of his friends who was 
with him, (for ſo the ancients ſpoke, and Kings 
had friends :) Megacles, ſaid he, the diſpoſitions hs 
theſe Barbarians are by no means barbarous z we 
Hall ſee bow the reſt will anfever them, 
Iubis view of the Roman army, and the ſecu- 
| rity of Levinus, who had diſmiſſed ſpies e 
| * 


prized in his camp, after having cold chem, that 


' 


he had another body of troops ſtill more nume- 
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rous ; all this gave Pyrrhus diſquict, He re- 


ſalved not to haſten the battle, and to uſe de- 


rd el long as poſſible, in order to give the al- 


time to arrive, and to join their troops with 


* 


5 my's country, a long delay would incommode 


his; beſides which the Romans being in an ene- 


them conſiderably, in my. them conſume 


their proviſions and farage. H 
ſelf therefore with ſending a great detachment 
to diſpute the paſſage of the river with the Ro- 
mans, in caſe they ſhould venture to attempt it. 
In the deſign which Pyrrhus had formed of 
deferring the battle, it was a great advantage to 
him, to have the Siris between the Romans and, 
him.. For nothing is more difficult than to paſs 
a river in the ſight of an enemy, and it is ſcarce 

dfſible to ſucceed in it, except in deceiving 

im by ſtolen marches, and paſſing the river 
at places that are not guarded. An almoſt cer- 
tain means to prevent that inconvenience, would 
have been to have divided the great detachment 
mentioned before into ſeveral ſmall bodies, and to 
have poſted them along the river at proper di- 
ſtances in ſuch a manner, that they might all have 
re: joined each other at the firſt ſignal. This 


e contented him-. 


is what was wanting on this occaſion, and I 


have obſerved, that it is a very common fault. 
The Conſul perceiving that Pyrrhus avoided a 


battle, made a feint of confining himſelf, till 


he could force him to it, to deſtroying the ene- 


my's country, and for that purpoſe detached all 
his cavalry, which ravaged the whole flat coun» 
try without finding any reſiſtance, When they 


were a great way from the camp, on a ſudden 


they turned towards the river, forded it, and fell 


unawares upon Pyrrhus's detachment, which ex- 


pecting 


7 
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2 R. 2. pecting nothing leſs, fled; regained the groſs of 
the army with precipitation, and left the paſ- 
ſage open for the reſt of the troops. 

Poyrrhus, on this news, was in great rplex- 
ity, and ordered the officers of bs inlan antry to 
draw up their troops in battle aſſoon as poſ- 
ſible, and to wait his orders under arms. In the 
mean time, he advanced with expedition with 
all his cavalry, that amounted' to about three 
thouſand men, in hopes to ſurprize the Romans 
ſtill paſſing the river with difficulty, and diſper- 
fed here and there without order. But when he 
ſaw a great number of Roman ſhields glittering” 
on this ſide the river, and their cavalry march- 
ing againſt him in fine order, he cloſed his 

| ranks, and began the attack. He was ſoon . 

= known by the beauty and ſplendor of his arms, 

—_ which were very rich, but ſtill more by his va- 

it | Jour and intrepidity. He ſhewed by his actions, 

that the reputation he had acquired was not 
| above his merit. He engaged in the battle 
= - without ſparing himſelf, and beat down all be- 
fore him: but he did not loſe fight of the fun- 
ctions of a general, and in the midſt of the great- 
eſt perils, retained the utmoſt coolneſs, gave his 
orders as if he had been remote from danger, and 
flew on all ſides to re- inſtate affairs, and ſupport 
thoſe who were moſt preſſed by the enemy. 
In the heat of the action, an Italian horſeman 
with ſpear in hand, confined himſelf ſolely to 
Pyrrhus, followed him every where with great 
ardor, and directed all his motions by thoſe of 
the King. Having found a favourable moment, 
he aimed a great blow at him, which wounded 
only his horſe. At the ſame time Leonatus of 
Macedonia killed the Italian's horſe with his 
pike. The two horſes being down, Pyrrhus 
was 9 ſurrounded by a croud of his 


2 : 


friends, who carried him off, and killed the 
Italian horſeman, fighting with great valour. 
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This adventure taught Pyrrhus to uſe more pre- 


caution, and to take more care of his perſon, 
than he did: an eſſential duty in a general, on 
whoſe life the fate of an whole army depends. 


Ihe King ſeeing his cavalry give way, ſent 


his infantry orders to advance, and immediately 


drew it up in battle. It does not ſeem to have 
acted till now. Inſtructed by the danger to 
which he had juſt been expoſed, by making 
himſelf too well known to the enemy by his di- 


ſtinguiſned armour, he gave his royal mantle 


and arms to Megacles, one of his friends, and 
having diſguiſed himſelf in his, he charged the 
Romans with vigour. The latter received him 
with abundance of courage. The battle was ve- 
ry obſtinate, and the victory long doubtful. 


It is faid that both ſides gave way, and returned 


to the charge ſeven times. 
Poyrrhus changed his arms very opportunely 
for ſaving his life: but on the other ſide, that 


change had almoſt proved fatal to him, and 
ſnatched the victory out of his hands. The 


enemy fell in crouds upon Megacles, whom they 


took ſor the King. One of the horſe who 


wounded and laid him upon the earth, after 


having ſtripped off the arms and mantle which 
he wore, rode full ſpeed to the Conſul Levinus, 
and ſhewed them to him, crying out that he 
had killed Pyrrhus. Thoſe ſpoils being carried 
through all the ranks in a triumphant mannner, 


filled the whole Roman army with inexpreſſible 


joy. Their cries of victory reſounded on all 
ſides; whilſt the army of the Greeks was in 
univerſal conſternation and diſcouragement. 
Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible effect of 
the miſtake, fan through all the lines bare- 


Pyrrhus is 


victorius 


by the 


means of 
his ele · 


phants. 
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 Lexvincs, *CoRUNCANTUS, Conſuls. 
headed, holding out his hands to his ſoldiers, 


and making himſelf known to them by his 


voice and geſture. The battle being renewed, 
the elephants at laſt principally determined the 
event of it. Pyrrhus had expreſsly reſerved 
them to the end. This was the firſt time the 


Romans had ſeen this kind of animals; and 


every body knows, that (a) things which ſtrike 


the ſenſes in a ſudden and unforeſeen manner, 


give the mind trouble and terror, becauſe they 
do not leave it time to examine them coolly. 


Their extraordinary form, enormous height, the 
towers full of combatants on their backs, all 


ſtruck the Romans with dread. The horſes were 


fill more frightened, and not being able to bear 
the ſmell of them, which was quite new, flung, 


pranced, and either ran away with their riders, 


or threw them on the ground. Theſe elephants, 


breaking impetuouſly into the ranks of the.Ro- 
mans, ſpread fear on. all ſides, and crufhed and 


trod down all that came in their way. Pyrrhus 


ſeeing them in this condition, charged them on 


a ſudden with his Theſſalian horſe; which com- 
pleated their diſorder, and obliged them at 
| langt to fly after — made a aro laugh 


ter of them. ä 
It was agreed, chat Pyrrhus nh have cut 
them entirely to pieces, if he had purſued them 


with more vigour. But his cuſtom was not to 
- puſh the enemy he had conquered to the utmoſt, 


leſt their deſpair in another battle might e 


them inſtead of courage, and prevent them ei- 
ther from flying or ſurrendering themſelves. Be- 


ſides which, the night, which came on, put a 


yp to the 9597 1 8 faved thoſe who fled. 


0 Wen omnia repenin Bm. Te. . 3. 0 10. 
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Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus writes, according A. R. 4:2, 


to Plutarch, that there was almoſt fifteen thou- 
ſand men killed i in this battle on the fide of the 
Romans, and thirteen thouſand on that of Pyr- 
rhus. Other hiſtorians leſſen the loſs on both 


ſides. It f 18 certain that Pyrrhus loſt the flower 


of his troops in it. Accordingly when ſome- 
body complimented him at his return to Taren- 
tum on this victory: I am irretrievably undone, 
ſaid he, if I gain ſuch another. The next day, 
when he was conſidering on the field of battle, 
the bodies of the Romans, which he had order- 
ed to be buried, to acquire the reputation of 
goodneſs and clemeney amazed to ſee that 
they had all their faces turned towards the ene- 
my, à wo had died of glorious wounds, he cried 
out: O! bow eaſy it were for me to conquer the 
world with . ſuch: ſeldiers ! He did all that he 
could, to induce thoſe he had taken prifoners to 
liſt in his troops. He could not ſucceed : but 
he did not eſteem them the leſs, and treated 
them with ſingular humanity, forbidding chains 
to be put upon them, and ordering that they 
ſhould not be uſed with the other ſeverities, to 
which priſoners are commonly expoſed. 

Pyrrhus ſeized the camp of the Romans, 
which he found abandoned, made ſeveral cities 
renounce their alliance, ravaged the countries of 
the States that continued faithful ro them, and 


approached within three hundred ſtadia of Rome, 


that is to fay, about fifteen leagues. 
The Lucanians and Samnites having joined 
| him after the battle, he warmly reproached them 


for their delay. But it was eaſy to perceive in 


his air that he was infinitely pleaſed with having 
_ defeated only with his own troops and thoſe of 
the Tarentines, without the aid of the allies, fo 


numerous and warlike an army of the Romans. 
oe” 6 HC Whulſt 
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A. R. 472: Whilſt Pyrrhus was induſtriouſly taking all 
"= the advantages, which he could hope from his 
victory, Levinus on his ſide was intent upon 
putting himſelf into a condition to retrieve his 
late loſs aſſoon as poſſible, He viſited the 
wounded, and took particular care of them. 
He drew tother thoſe who had been diſperfed 
in the flight. He conſoled all the foldi's, in 
prailing the valour they had ſhewn in the action; 
attributing their defeat ſolely to that unknown 
ſpecies of monſters, againſt the attack of which 
it had not been in their power to prepare them- 
ſelves; and laſtly, in giving them hopes of 
making the enemy's joy ſhort-lived, and of ſoon 
waſhing out in their blood the tain of the laſt 
battle, wherein in other reſpects the loſs had 
| been equal on both ſides. 
New The news of this defeat afflicted Rome, but 
i cat are did not abate her courage. Some of the Sena- 
| = -,,, tors imputed the cauſe of it to the Conſul. Fa- 
Plat, bricius ſaid, That he did not reckon the Romans 
P 394. defeated by the Epirots, but Levinus by Fyrrbus. 
However, far from thinking of recalling him, 
it was decreed that new troops ſhould be ſent 
him aſſoon as poſſible. The levies were made 
with — aſſion, and two legions ſoon 
compleated. The ey ſet out without loſs of time. 
The Conſul, encouraged by ſo conſiderable 
_ reinforcement, followed Pyrrhus at the heels, 
loft no occaſion to harraſs his rear- guard, and 
very much diſtreſſed his army. Having been 
apprized, that he intended to make himſelf ma- 
ſter of Capua, he prevented him by a forced 
Pyrrbus march, and deprived him of all means of put- 
g—_— ting his deſign in execution. Pyrrhus turned 
ya obliged his views upon Neapolis. But ſeeing his hopes 
retire in- fruſtrated in like manner on that fide, he ſought 
mediately. to — and make himſelf amends by an en- 
ter prize 


- 
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terprize infinitely above all the reſt : this was to 5 


attack Rome itſelf. And he loſt no time. Ha. 


ving taken Fregellæ on his way, and croſſed 


the countries of Anagnia and the Hernici, he 
arrived at Præneſte, which was but twenty miles 
from Rome. The city was in no conſternation. 
The magiſtrates had before provided for its 


fafety. But another more conſiderable reinforce- 


ment arrived opportunely, which made its ſecu- 
_ rity perfect. Coruncanius, the other Conſul, 

after having quieted Hetruria, had been recal- 
led to the aid of his country, and was very near 
| Rome with his victorious army. Pyrrhus ha- 
ving endeavoured ineffectually to make the He- 
trurians take arms, and ſeeing himſelf between 


two Conſular armies, rightly diſcerned that there 
was no ſafety for him, and marched back into 


Campania with the utmoſt expedition. 


341 


R. 472. 
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This expedition of the King of Epirus may bara ge. 
ive us ſome feint ſtrokes to guide us in forming oi Pyr. 


an idea of his genius and character. He can- 
not be denied to have had great qualities: an 


elevation, a greatneſs of ſoul, truly royal, a 


peculiar attention to attaching perſons of merit 
of all kinds to his ſervice, a courage, a bold- 
_ neſs, an intrepidity, which nothing could daunt, 


and which, as we have already obſerved, left 5 


him all his coolneſs and preſence of mind in the 


greateſt dangers, and in the very heat of the 


warmeſt actions. He paſſed undeniably for the 
moſt able general of his time in reſpect to the 
manner of embattelling an army, the art of en- 
camping, and addreſs in the choice of his poſts ; 
in ſhort, to every thing relating to military 
knowledge and diſcipline. But he was a Prince 
of inconceivable levity ; abandoned to his-ima- 


gination; full of projects; always ready both 


to form new enterprizes, and to renounce them; 
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342 LEvixuvs, CoxuxcAx ius, Conſuls. 
4. R. 4-2. never failing to flatter himſelf with good ſucceſs, 5 
Aut C. aso. hilſt the experience of the paſt did not render 
him more cautious for the future; and to ſay all 
in a word, the perpetual ſport of a reſtleſs am- 
bition, that drew him on from project to pro- 
ject, from country to country, in holding up to 
him continually a phantom of power and great 
neſs, which he ſeemed every moment upon the 
point of ſeizing, but which always eſcaped him, 
without ever undeceiving or diſguſting him. 
When Pyrrhus, on his return into Campania, 
ſaw the Conſul Levinus at the head of an army 
much more numerous than before his defeat, he 
was exceedingly ſurprized. He had conceived 
thoughts of giving him battle a ſecond time: 
but the fight of his troops ſo conſiderably aug- 
mented, made him change his dcfign, and re- 
WM | ſume his route to Tarentum. ah 
i | Rene ſerds In the mean time, the Senate deliberated up- 
13 | embaſſa- on the conduct it was neceſſary to obſerve in re- 
| 2 ſpect to the ſoldiers who had been taken priſo- 
Pyrrbus 
concerning ners in the laſt battle. It was a maxim of poli- 
the prise ey at Rome, from which they did not depart 
f "Ig even in the moſt unfortunate times, as we ſhall 
p. 305. ſee when we come to the battle of Cannæ, not 
do ranſom the ſoldiers who had ſurrendered 
themſelves to the enemy out of fear. But the 
caſe was different now. Moſt of the priſoners 
were of the cavalry, who had given extraordi- 
nary proofs of their bravery in the battle, but 
whom their horſes, terrified by the ſtrange ſight, 
noiſe, and ſmell of the elephants, had thrown, 
and made incapable of defence. It was there- 
fore concluded that they ſhould be ranſomed, 
and for that purpoſe three of the principal Sena. 
tors were nominated deputies to Pyrrhus. Theſe 
were P. Cornelius Dolabella, famous for the de- 
feat of the Senones, C. Fabricius Luſcinus, and 
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Q: Emilius Papus, who had been Conſuls to- 2 


gether two years before. 


Poyrrhus being informed, that perſons of ſuch Flut. 305. 


importance were deputed to him, believed they 
undoubtedly came to treat of peace; which was 


what he wiſhed extremely. To do them honour, cerpt. Leg. 
he ſent a conſiderable detachment to the frontier P. 744, 


of the country of the Tarentines to eſcort them 
as a guard; and when he knew that they were 
near, he went himſelf out of the gates of the 
city at the head of a body of his cavalry light- 
ly armed, and conducted them to his palace, 
where they were treated with all poſſible diſ- 
tinction and magnificence. After the uſual 
compliments, they opened the ſubject of their 
commiſſion to the King, and told him they 
were come to treat concerning the ranſom of 
priſoners, either by paying a certain ſum for 
each, or by way of exchange. 
It was the cuſtom of Pyrrhus not to conclude 
any affair of importance without having firſt 
communicated it to his council. Accordingly 
he aſſembled them upon this occaſion, Milo 
was of opinion not to reſtore the priſoners, 
< to make the utmoſt of the victory they had 
„ gained that could be expected from it, and 
* not to lay down their arms till the Romans 
were entirely conquered and ſubjected,” Ci- 
neas thought very differently. Great Ning, ſaid 
he, addreſſing himſelf to Pyrrhus, it is know- 
ing the Romans very ill, to imagine that the blow 
they have received, bas made them either more 
timorous or tractable. They never ſhew more con- 
ſtancy and greatneſs of mind than in adverſity. 


be beſt counſel therefore in my opinion, which can 


be given you, is to employ your wonted q eneroſity 
on this occaſion, to reſtore them their priſoners. 
without ranſom ; and then to ſend ambaſſadors 
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344 Lzvinus, Coxuncanius, Conſuls. 
A. R. 7225 aſſoon as poſſible with magnificent preſents, to ne- 
Ar. d. aso. ggciate a peace with them, You may now 
with honour, and upon advantagious 3 | 
But, my Lord, ſuffer me to tell you, you are 4 
man, and things may change : do not let ſlip . ſo 
favourable' an occaſion, perhaps the only one you 
may have. The whole council applauded ſuch 
good advice, and the King came into it. 
 Iyfead of The deputies were brought in, and Pyrrhus 
* ©” ., faid to them: ou aſt me, Romans, to diſmiſs 
King pro- your priſoners : But to reſtore you ſuch brave ſol- 
poſes a diers, would be putting arms into your hands a- 
beace. gainſt myſelf. There is another ſhorter and more 
* Gertain method; and that is for us io make a good 
peace with each other : 1 ſhall then reſtore om 
to you without ranſom. IT deſire nothing more than 
to enter into à treaty of alliance and amity with 
a people ſo worthy of efteem and reſpett. He 
| ſpoke this in common to all the deputies ; and 
| | | afterwards took Fabricius aſide, to diſcourſe * 
him freely and at leiſure. 
The King: When they were alone, the King ſpoke to 
date him to this effet. From the accounts which I 
er bave had of your great qualities, Fabricius, I ex- 
bricius. ceedingly deſire, that you ſhould be one of my 
friends. I am told that you are a great Captain ; 
that juſtice and temperance form your character, 
and that you paſs for a man accompliſhed in 
every virtue. But I know alſo, that you have 
uo eſtate, and that in this point only Fortune has 
dealt bardly with you, in reducing you as to the 
conveniencies of life to the condition of the. pooreſt 
Senators. To ſupply what you want on that ſide, 
1 am ready to give you as much gold and ſilver. 
as will ſet you above the moſt opulent perſons of 
Rome. Do not believe I imagine that I do you. 
2 favour in this: It is I who. ſpall receive one 
if you accept my offers, Fox I AM PERSUA=- 
1 | | DED, 
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NED, THAT NO EXPENCE DOFS A Prince 


MORE HONOUR, THAN TO MAKE THE FOR=- 
TUNES OF GREAT MEN, REDUCED BY POVER- 
TY TO A CONDITION UNWOR THY OF THEIR 
MERIT AND VIRTUE, AND THAT SUCH AN 
USE 18s THE NOBLEST A KING CAN MAKE OF 


345 
A. R. 472. 
Ant. C. 2 80. 


RICHES, For the reſt, I am far from er- 


pefting that you ſhould do me any unjuſt or -dif- 
honourable ſeruice by way of acknowledgment. 


What I aſe of hun can only do you bonour, and 


augment your power in your country. I conjure 
vo firſt to affiſs me with your whole credit in 
Bringing your Senate inio my views, which I be- 


lieve juſt and reaſonable. Repreſent io them, I 


beg you, that I have given my word to aid the 


Tarentines, and the other Greeks on this coaſt of 


Italy, and that I cannot in honour abandon them, 
eſpecially as I am at the head of a powerful 
army, with which I have already gained a battle. 
However certain affairs have happened, that. re- 
call me into my own dominions; and this is what 


makes me more ardently deſire peace. Beſides 


which, I find it difficult to ſuſtain the part I act 
here, and to ſee myſelf obliged to conſider a peo- 
ple ſo worthy of being beloved as enemies. Let 


them change that name into friends, and they ſhall 


find a faithful ally in me. I my quality of King 
renders me ſuſpected to the Senate, becauſe many 
who bear that name, have made no difficulty open- 


_ ly. to violate the faith of treaties and alliances, be 
you yourſelf my guarantee, and join with me in 


fling me with. your counſels in all my enter- 
prizes, and in commanding my armies under me. 
I bave occaſion for a man of virtue, and a faith= 


ful friend; and you, on your fide, have occafion 


for a. prince, who by his liberality may enable you 


10 give a greater ſcope to the benevolence of your 


incli- 


346 Levinvs, Coxuncanivs, Conſuls. 
a #12 enclinations. Let us not refuſe ourſetves then, but 
let us mutually afford our aid, to each other. _ 
Pyrrhus having ſpoke thus, Fabricius, after 

a moment's ſilence, replied in theſe terms: As 

yon have already ſo favourable an idea of me, as 

| wwell in reſteft to my perſonal condutt, as the ad- 

_ miniſtration of public affairs, it is needleſs for me 

to ſpeak to you of them. You ſeem alſo ſufficient- 

by acquainted with my poverty, to ſpare me the 
trouble of telling you, that 1 have neither money 

to improve, nor ſlaves that bring me in any re- 

venue: that my whole eſtate conſiſts in an houſe 

of little appearance, and a ſmall field that ſup- 

plies me with ſubſiſtance. If you believe how- 

ever, that poverty renders my condition inferior. 
to that of any other Roman, and that whilſt I 

' | 7 diſcharge the duties of an honeſt man, I am the 
| | leſs conſidered, becauſe not of the number of 
1 the rich; permit me to tell you, that the idea you 
| have of me is not juſt, and deceives you, whe-. 

ther you have taken that opinion from others, or 

judge ſo of yourſelf. If I do. not poſſeſs great 

| fortunes, I never did, and ftill do not believe, 

that my indigence has ever done me any prejudice. 
either in-public funttions, or my private life. ; 

Has my country, on account of my poverty, 
ever debarred me of thoſe glorious employments, 

that are the objett of the emulation of all great 

minds? The ęreateſt dignities are conferred upon 

me. I am placed ai the bead of the moſt illuſ- 
trious ambaſſadors. The moſt ſacred functions of 

divine worſhip are confided to me. When the moſt 
important affairs are to be deliberated upon, I bold 

my rank, and give my opinion in the council : 
tate place with the richeſt and moſt powerful; 
and if I have any thing to complain of, it is of 
being too much praiſed and honoured. To diſ-. 

charge all theſe employments, I expend nothing of 
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LEVIN Us, CoRuncANn1us, Conſuls. 347 
my own, no more than all the reſt of the Romans. *: 23g. 
| Rome does not ruin ber citizens by raiſing them to | 
the magiſtracy. She beſtows upon thoſe in office 
all the helps they want, and ſupplies them with 
liberality and magnificence. (a) For it is not with _ 
our city as with many others, where the public 
very poor, whilſt private perſons poſſeſs im- 
menſe riches. We are all rich, when the Common- 
wealth is ſo, becauſe ſhe is ſo for us. In equally 
admitting the rich and poor to public employments 
according as ſhe thinks them worthy, ſhe makes 
all ber citizens equal, and knows no other diffe- 
rence between them, but merit and virtue. 
As, to what concerns my private affairs, far 
from complaining of my fate, J eſteem myſelf the 
moſt happy of men, when I compare myſelf to the 
rich, and feel a kind of delight, and even pride, 
riſe up within me from this condition. My little 
field, barren as it is, ſupplies me with all that is 
neceſſary, provided T take due care to cultivate it, 
and preſerve its fruits, Do JI want any thing 
more? All nouriſhment is grateful to me, when 
ſeaſoned with hunger. I drink with luxury, when 
J am a dry. laſte all the ſweets of repoſe when 
J am weary. I content myſelf with an habit that 
| keeps out the cold: and of all the moveables that 
ferve for the ſame uſe, the meaneſt are thoſe I like 
beſt. I ſhould be unreaſonable and unjuſt, if I 
accuſed fortune. She ſupplies me with all that nature 
requires: as to the ſuperfluous, ſhe has not given it 
me: but at the ſame time ] have learnt not to de- 
fire it. To have few wants is great riches, Of 
what then ſhould I complain? Not having this 
abundance indeed,” I am not in a condition to re- 
lieve the wants of others; the ſole advantage for 

| r * 


a) Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis. 
Commune magnum. | Horat. 
| OD which - 
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A. R. 47% which the wealthy can be envied. But, whilſt I 
rm impart to the Commonwealth and my friends the 
little I poſſeſs : whilſt I render my country all the 
| ſervices of which I am capable; and in a word, 
do every thing that depends on me, with what 
can I reproach myſelf ? The defire of enriching my- 
ſelf never entered into my thoughts, As I have 
been long emplayed in the adminiſtration of the 
| Commonwealth, I have had a thouſand opportuni- 
ties of amaſſing great ſums of money irreproach- 
ably. Could a more favourable one be deſired, 
than 1 had ſome few years ago? With the Con- 
ſular dignity I was ſent at the head of a nume- 
rous army againſt the Samnites, Lucanians, and 
Bruitians, I ravaged a great extent of country; 
J defeated the enemy in ſeveral battles; I took 
many cities full of plunder and opulence ; I en- 
riched the whole army with their ſpoils; I re- 
turned every citizen what he had ſupplied for the 
expences of the war; and having received the 
About an honour of a triumph, T ſent four bundred talents / 
_ , to the public treaſury. After having neglected ſo 
— conſiderable a booty, of which I might have ap- 
propriated whatever I thought fit ; after having 
deſpiſed riches ſo juſtly acquired, and ſacrificed the 
ſpoils of the enemy to the ſenſe of glory, after the 
example of Valerius Publicola, and other great” 
perſons, who by their noble diſintereſtedneſs bave 
carried the power of Rome to ſuch an height ; 
would it be confiſtent for me to accept the gold and 
ſilver you offer me? What idea would the world 
form of me? What example fhouid I ſet my coun- 
try ? On my return to Rome, how ſhould 1 ſup- 
port its reproaches, or even its looks * Would 
not our Cenſors, thoſe magiſtrates whoſe function 
it is to watch over our diſcipline and manners, 
oblige me to give an account before all the world 
of the preſents which you would make me —_ ? 
1 
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You therefore ſhall keep your riches, if you pleaſe, 4 
and I my poverty and reputation, 

IJ believe that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis 
has put theſe diſcourſes into the mouths of 
Pyrrhus and Fabricus : but in doing ſo, he 
8 only expreſſed their ſentiments in ſtronger 
colours, eſpecially the latter's. For ſuch was 
the character of the Romans in thoſe glorious 
times of the Commonwealth. (a) Fabricius 
was truly convinced that there was more glory 
and real greatneſs in being able to deſpiſe all the 
King's gold, than in reigning. 

How far are we from having ſuch noble 
ſentiments? (b) It would be deeined groſſneſs . 
and ruſticity amongſt us, and to reduce one's 
ſelf to a ſtate of meanneſs and miſery, to be 
contented with ſo little, and not to extend one's 
deſires beyond the mere neceſſaries of life (c). 

Our ignorance of true greatneſs occaſions our 

not diſcerning any thing great except in luxury 
and riches. But theſe illuſtrious Romans judg- 
ed better, and reſerved their whole eſteem and 
admiration, not for indifferent things, for ac- 
cidental poſſeſſions fooliſhly employed, but for 
actions of ſolid wiſdom and virtue. 

Pyrrhus the next day was for ſurprizing the 
Roman ambaſſador, who had never ſeen an 
elephant, and for trying whether he was as 
intrepid as he was diſintereſted. And becauſe 
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) Fabricius Pyrrhi re- 
gis aurum repulit, majuſque 
regno judicavit regias opes 
poſſe contemnere. Senec. Ep. 

120 
( Jam ruſticitatis & mi- 
{ere elt, velle quantum ſa- 


Feen ſhew them- 


tis eſt. Senec. Ep. 90, 
(e ) Profe&o omnes mor- 
tales in admirationem ſui ra- 


peret (be ſpeaks of wiſdom) : 


relidtis his quz nunc magna, 
magnorum ignorantia, cre- 
14. Ep. 89. 


ſelves 
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" dered the captain of his elephants to arm the 


greateſt of them, to bring him to the place 
where he was to be in converſation with Fabri- 
cius, and to keep him behind a tapeſtry in or- 
der to make him appear when he gave the ſig- 
nal. This being accordingly executed, and 
the ſignal given, the tapeſtry was drawn aſide, 
and that enormous animal appeared on a ſud- 
den raiſing his trunk over the head of Fabri- 
cius, with an horrid and dreadful cry. Fabri- 
cius, turning calmly towards Pyrrhus, ſaid with 
a mile: Neither your gold yeſterday, nor "xx | 
| elephant to day can alter me. | 
Entertain- That evening the diſcourſe at table turned on 
mentgiv" many things: amongſt the reſt they talked, af 


he amb 
* ** the affairs of Greece, and in particular of the 


different ſects of Philoſophers. Cineas dwelt 
particularly upon Epicurus, and repeated what 
the Epicureans thought of the Gods, and the re- 
moteneſs which the wiſe man, according to 
them, ought to have from the adminiſtration 
of public affairs, and the government of ſtates. 
He ſaid, That they made the great end and 
hes ſupreme good of man conſiſt in pleaſure; 
that they ſhunned dignities and offices, > 
the ruin and bane of that grateful indolen 
nin which they made happineſs confiſt 3. thar 
they aſcribed neither love, hatred, nor anger 
e to the Divinity; that they maintained he 
„ tock no care of mankind and that they ba- 
% niſhed him into a life of perfect tranquillity, 
.** where he paſſed whole ages void of all at- 
fairs, and plunged in an eternal circle of 
«* pleaſures and delights.” It is highly pro- 
bable, that the ſoft and voluptuous lite of the 
|  Tarengaca gave occaſion for this diſcourſe. 
Whilſt 


Be. Levinus, Coxuncanitys, Conſuls. 
(a) Whilſt Cineas was ſtill talking, Fabricius, 

whom this doctrine was entirely new, and who 

could not conceive how a man who advanced 


_ * ſuch maxims'ſhouli ſet up for a ſage, eſpecially Qui ſe ſa- 
in a city diftinguiſhed above all others for wit 3 
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and learning, cried out as loud as he could-: fur. 


Great Hercules, may the Samnites and Pyrrhus 
| follow uo other doftrine, whilſt they are at war 


- epith the Romans 


Which of us, to judge of the manners of the 
- ancients from our own, would expect to find the 


: ſubject of converſation amongſt great warriors, 


turn not only upon affairs of policy, but matters 


of ſcience and morality? Diſcourſe of this kind, 
ſeaſoned with wiſe reflections and lively repartees, 
1s certainly as good as talk, which from the be- 
ginning to the end of an entertainment, often 
"extends little farther than to praiſe and extol the 
- goodneſs of meats, the ſauce of ragouts, and 


- the excellency of the wine and liquors, with ex- 


. clamations worthy of Epicureans. 
Pyrrhus admiring the Roman emlaſlleed Return of 
- greatneſs of ſoul, and charmed with his pru- 
. dence and wiſdom, deſired the amity and alli- 
ance of his republic ſtill more ene in- 
end of to make war with it. Taking him 
aſide, he conjured him again, aſter he ſhould have 
mediated an accommodation between the two 
States, to ſtay with him and to live in his court, 
- where he ſhanld dar thi fit place amonglk his 


7 
0 1 


me Sepe iris a tajori- 
bus natu——mirari folitum 


E Fabricium, quod cum a- 


pud regem Pyrrhum legatus 
—— 3 à Theſſalo C- 
nea; eſſe quemdam thenis 


qui ſe ſapientem profiteretur: 
eumque dicere omnia quæ fa- 


eremus * vallptatem. eiſe 


$74 ] SOIST. 


ref 7 8 Quod ex eo au- 


dientes N- Curium & T. 


Rome. 


Coruncanium optare ſolitos, 


ut id Samnitibus ipſique Pyr- 
rho perſuaderetur, quo faci- 
ciljus * vinci poſſent, cum ſe 


voluptatibus dedidiſſent. Cic. 
das Sencet. 3 


„ * 


friends 


re- 


the embaſ- 
ſador to 
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tbat, replied Fabricius, whiſpering him with a 
ſmile. You don't know your own intereſt. For 


thoſe who now honour and admire you, if they once 


knew me, would chuſe rather to haue me for their 


King than you. Pyrrhus, fas from being angry 
at that anſwer, only laughed at it, and valued 


him ſtill the more for it. He confided two 


P;irrhus - 
fends Ci- 


neas to 
Rome to 


treat of 


peace, 


hundred of the priſoners to him, upon condi- 
tion, if the Senate would not agree to a peace, 
that they ſhould be returned. He even per- 
mitted fuch of the reſt as were willing to vifit 
their kindred and friends, and to celebrate the 
feaſt of the Saturnalia with them, to follow the 
former upon the fame condition, tated 
Some days after the departure of the Roman 
embaſſadors, Pyrrhus made his own fet out. 
Cineas was at their head. We have ſaid before, 
that he was his principal counſellor and confi- 
dent. He ſet a great value upon him, know- 
ing his merit, and often ſaid, That he had gained 
more places by the eloquence of Cineas, than by his 
oꝛon arms, Cineas arrived at Rome with a mag- 
nificent equipage, and was received there with 
peculiar diſtinction. He conferred with the 
principal perſons of the city, and fent to them 
all and to their wives, preſents in the King's 
name. Not a ſingle man of them would accept 
them. They all anſwered, as their wives did 
- alſo, that when Pyrrhus ſhould be become the 
friend and ally of Rome by a ſolemn treaty, he 
ſhould have no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with any 
of the Romans. 5 - , 
During the ſmall ſtay which he made at 
Rome, he took great care, like a man of ſenſe 
and an able negociator, to inform himſelf in 
the manners and cuſtoms of the Romans, and 


_ eſpecially of thoſe in the higheſt credit and re- 


putation 


Me Coruncantvs, Confuls. 


putation amongſt them; to examine their con- 4 
duct as well public as private; to ſtudy the form 
of their government; and to pry, as circum- 
ſtantially as he could, into the forces and re- 
venues of the commonwealth. 


When Cineas had been n into the De Senate 


Senate, he opened his maſter's propoſals, who 


offered to reſtore all their priſoners to the Ro- 
mans without ranſom, promiſed to aid them in fer. 


conquering all Italy, and demanded nothing 
more from them except their amity, and entire 
ſecurity for. the Tarentines. He did not fail to 
employ all his eloquence on ſo important an 

occaſion, to expreſs the warm and ſincere deſire 
of a th to make an alliance with a common- 
wealth ſo powerful, and ſo abundant in great 
men; and at the ſame time to ſet the urgent 
reaſons in all their light, that obliged him to 
intereſt himſelf as he did for the inhabitants 
of Tarentum. 

Many in the Senate, mae wich the dit. 
courſe of Cineas, ſeemed inclined to make peace 
with Pyrrhus, conſidering it as neceſſary, or at 

leaſt as very advantagious, to the State: and 

this opinion was neither groundleſs, nor without 
reaſon. The Romans had lately been defeated 
in a great battle, and were upon the point of 
fighting a ſecond. There was great cauſe to 
fear; for Pyrrhus's forces had been conſiderably 
augmented by thoſe of ſeveral States of Italy his 
confederates. It was the victor himſelf who 
aſked peace with as much earneſtneſs as if he 
had been conquered, and in conſequence the ho- 


nour of Rome was ſafe. The deliberation con- 4p, Clau- 


tinued ſeveral mes - and as nothing got * rs | 
| vents the © 
abroad, it made Cineas very unealy, _ peace from 


The courage of the Romans in theſe circum- 


| ſtances, had occaſion for being animated by has cluded. 
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with wonderful order. 
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472- famous Appius Claudius an illuſtrious Senator, 


whom his great age and the loſs of ſight, had 

obliged to retire from public affairs, and to con- 
fine himſelf to his houſe, which was a little 
commonwealth to him. (a) He had four ſons 
men grown, and five daughters, without reck- 
oning a great number of clients under his pro- 
tection. Blind, and much advanced in years, 
as he was, he governed ſo numerous a family 
His mind was always 
like a bent bow, and did not fink under, nor 
abandon itſelf to, the languor of old age. He 
was feared by his domeſtics, honoured by his 
children, and beloved by all men. He had 
known how to retain all the authority of com- 
mand in his houſe, that was regarded as a ſchool 


of virtue and love of the public, in which the | 


ancient rules and cuſtoms of Rome were Wr A | 


ouſly obſerved. 

Such was Appius. 5 Upon the ſpreading of 
a rumour in the city, that the Senate were incli- 
ned to accept the offers of Pyrrhus, he cauſed 
himſelf to be carried to the aſſembly, where 


every body kepta profound ſilence, aſſoon as he 


appeared. The nem old ny to whom | 


pius regebat & ſenex & cæ- 
cus. Intentum enim animum, - - 
tanquam arcum, habebat; nec 
langueſcens ſuccumbebat ſe- 


nectuti. Tenebat non modo 


auctoritatem, ſed etiam im- 
Metuebant 


perium in ſuos. 


eum ſervi, verebantur liberi, 
carum omnes habebant. Vi- 
Quo vobis mentes, rectæ quæ ſtare ſolebant 
e dementes ſeſe flexere vial ?. 

Fg Cic. 4 Senect. 6. 


zeal 


inclinaret, & fœdus 
dum cum Pyrrho, non dubi- 
tavit dicere illa quæ verſibus 
perſecutus eſt Ennius: 


(a ab robuſtosKilios, in Wa FRO. 
gquinque filias, tantam do- mos, & diſciplina. Cic. de 
mum, tantas clientelas Ap- Senect. 11. 


(5) Ad Ap. Cliudii ſenec- 
tutem accedebat etiam ut cæ- 
cus eſſet. Tamen is, cum 
ſententia patrum ad pacem 
acien- 


Lzevinus, Coruncanius, Conſuls; 
zeal for the honour of his country ſeemed: to 
have reſtored all his priſtine vigour, demonſtra- 
ted by reaſons equally ſtrong and ſenſible, that 
they were going to ruin all the glory Rome had 
hitherto acquired by a ſhameful treaty. © Then 
tranſported with a noble indignation : hat, 
ſaid he, are become of thoſe lofty diſcourſes 
which you beld, and which have been re-ecchoed 
Ißbroug bout the earth, that if Alexander the Great 

Had come to Italy in the time of our youth, and in 
the vigour of our father*s years, he would not have 
acquired the reputation of invincible ; but that be 
ould have added new glory to Rome, either by bis 
flight or his death? And do you now tremble at the 
bare name of a Pyrrhus, who has paſſed bis life in 
making his court to one of Alexander's guards, ptolomy; 
d obo wanders like an adventurer from country 
country, to ſhun the enemies he has at home; and 
has the inſolence to promiſe you the conqueſt of Ita- 
ly with the ſame troops that have not been able to 
preſerve bim a ſmall part of Macedonia. He 
ſaid abundance of other things to the ſame ef - 
fect, which re- animated the Roman generoſity, 
and diſpelled all the fears of the ſenate. 3 
(a) Cato, br rather Cicero, uſes this example 
of Appius, to prove, that age does not make 
men incapable of being uſeful to their country. 
Great affairs are not effected by ſtrength and 
activity of body, but by good ſenſe, right rea- 
ſon, and wiſe councils, founded in long experi- 


(a) Nihil afferunt, qui in 
re gerenda verſari ſenectutem 
negant, ſimileſque ſunt, ut 
ſi qui gubernatorem in navi- 
gando agere nihil dicant, cum 
alii malos ſcandant, alii per 
foros curſitent, alii ſentinam 
exhauriant: ille autem cla- 
vum tenens, ſedeat in pup- 
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pi quietus. Non facit ea 
quæ juvenes: at vero multò 
majora & meliora facit. Non 
viribus ——aut celeritate cor- 
poris res magnæ geruntur, ſed 

conſilio, auctoritate, & ſen- 
ibus non modo non 
ed etiam augeri ſe- 
_ neQtusſolet. Cic. de Senect. 6. 
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ence ; advantages which age, ſo far from im- 
pairing, augments and confirms. To what is 
the good ſteering of a veſſel owing? Is it to 
the crew who run up and down, and are always ; 
in motion, or to the ſkill of the pilot, who 
ſeems quiet and idle, whilſt he manages the 


helm? This is what Appius did on the occa - 


| wand 2 


noble an- 


Senate. 


ſion in queſtion. His authority ſwayed the 
whole Senate. By their common conſent and 
unanimous voices the following anſwer was 
iven to Cineas. That Pyrrbus ſhould begin by 
guitting Italy. That then, if be be thoughd fit, be Take 


5 . ſend to aſe peace. But that, as long as be ſhould 


continue in their country in arms, the Romans 
would make war againſt him with all their forces, 


even though be had beat a thouſand Levinus's. 


We ſee here ſome of thoſe grand ſtrokes 


which characterize the Roman people, as well 


as ſome of the great principles of policy, which 
raiſed them to ſo high a point of power and re- 
putatior; Never to give way to an enemy in ad- 
werfity, and to ſbew at that time more "erage 

and loftineſs than ever. | 


Return of Cineas had received ortiers to. dai Rome the 


 Cineas to 


ſame day, and he did ſo. The Senate's anſwer 


701024 ſtrangely ſurprized Pyrrhus. So amazing a con- 


ſtancy, which he was far from expecting, ſhewed 
him that he ill knew the Roman people, and 


that thoſe who had flattered him they were en- 


tirely diſcouraged by their defeat, had given 


him a falſe idea of them. When be aſked Ci- 


Pe, 


neas, what he thought of the Senate and Rome 
during his ſtay there, that wiſe miniſter, who 
was not accuſtomed to flatter, and who had a 
maſter to deal with that did not require adula- 
tion, * That the city ſeemed to bim a tem- 

he Senate an aſſembly of Kings. Noble 


| _ 1 idea of both the one and the other! ſo 
wr 5 much 


Levinus, CoRUNcAnivus, Confuls, 357 
much were the Gods univerſally reſpected in 4. R. aa. 
| Rome, and ſo much dignity and Mir + eur were 
there in the deliberations of that auguſt body. 

And as to the number of the inhabitants, which 
he had obſerved in their cities and countries, 
Cineas told him, That be much feared Pyrrhus 
was fighting with an Hydra of Lerna, whom its 
very loſſes would multiply and ſtrengtben. 


8 E C T. IV. 


Cenſus 77 the Roman citizens. Second battle with 
Fyrrbus near Aſculum. Fabricius the Conſul 
informs Fyrrbus that his phyſician bad offer- 
ed to poiſon bim. Pyrrhus goes to Sicily to 
 ofiſt the Syracuſans againſt the Carthaginians. 

The latter renew the treaty with the Romans. 

' Raſh enterprize of the new Conſuls. Rufinus 
fakes Crotona and Locri. Pyrrbus quits Sicily, 
and returns to Italy. Citizen puniſhed for refu- 

ne to lift. Third and laſt battle with Pyrrbus 

villory gained by Curius. Famous triumpb of 
that C 575 Pyrrhus. deceives his allies, and 
ſteals away from Italy. ſee" Fog yes 

Wy. 1 ee ©, f 


PH 18 year the Cenſus was complenteil by Cenſus off 
| a Plebeian Cenſor forthe firſt time. The Nen 
number of the citizens amounted to two hun- 
dred and ſeventy-two thouſand two hundred 
and twenty-two. This ceremony was perform- 
ed with pomp and rites of religion. The mini- 
ſter in them was one of the Cenſors, to whom 
it gave a pre- eminence in point of honour and 
diſtinction over his collegue. Though the Ple- 
beians had been admitted to the Cenſorſhip fix- 
ty-eight years, no Plebeian Cenſor Hor ever 
"Ws in this function hitherto, 
6 Aa 3 l At 
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4. R. 4724 ¶ At this time may be dated the pretended pro- 
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Flin. 1. 3. Je&t of Pyrrhus for laying a bridge over the ſea 
c. 10. between Hydruntum (Otranto) and Apollonia, 
dio facilitate the paſſage and commerce between 
Epirus and Italy. The paſſage, according to 
Pliny, was fifty miles. The enterprize was 
abſurd, but much in Pyrrhus's character, who, 
as well as Nero, was fond of bold and extra- 
| 1 ordinary projects: incredibilium cupitor. 
nn. I. 15. | „% on Fo 


£4 ee ee, 
A. R. 47. | TP HS bo 

3 P. Dzc1vs Mus. „„ 
gend bas. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the ſpring, had 


//. auth taken the field, and entered Apulia, where he 
Pyrrbus had already taken ſome cities. The new Con- 
near Aſeu- ſuls arrived there ſoon after with two Conſular 
Freinſn. armies, and halted at Aſculum near the enemy. 
I 13. c. 36 Every thing denounced an approaching battle, 
—52. and both ſides prepared for it. The armies 
Zonar. l 7. were ſeparated only by a river. A report ſpread 
c. 5 that the Conſul Decius, after the example of his 
father and grandfather, intended to devote him- 

ſelf for his country; which terrified the army 

of Pyrrhus. He re- aſſured his ſoldiers, and 

told them that victory was not obtained by 


devoting one's ſelf, but by fighting valiantly. 


And to remove all cauſe of fear, after telling 
them in what manner the Conſul would. be ha- 
bited, in caſe he devoted himſelf, he gave them 
notice not to diſcharge their darts at him, but 
to take him alive. Zonaras adds, that Pyr- 
rhus ſent to tell Decius not to think of devo- 
ting himſelf; for if he did, he would have 
cauſe to repent it. | 21 | 
The Conluls, in order to be in a condition 
to give battle, cauſed Pyrrhus to be aſked, 
whether he would paſs the river, or expect them 
on His ſide. He choſe the latter. The two 
En. armies 


_ Fapnrrcivs, AMitivs, Confuls. 350 
armies were equal both as to number and va- 4. 75. 
Jour, and each conſiſted of forty thouſand men. 
The battle was fought with great obſtinacy. | 
The Romans ſuſtained the phalanx of Pyrrhus, 
which was the moſt terrible part of his army, 
with abundance of courage. The elephants, 
which were no longer new to them, gave them 
leſs trouble. The ardor and reſolutions of 
both armies were great, and it was very hard 
- to ſeparate them, which was not done till night, 

and after Pyrrhus had been wounded in the 

arm with a javelin, and his baggage plunder- 

ed by the Apulians. Nothing certain can be 

ſaid of the ſucceſs, ſo much authors differ on 
that head. The moſt probable opinion 1s, that 
the loſs was great, and almoſt equal on both 
_ ſides. It is not known whether Decius devoted 
himſelf or not. Cicero in more places than Tuſc. 1. 
one, affirms the firſt. The loſs of the books 37. 
of Livy, where the matters of which we are "ag 115 
ſpeaking, were treated at large, occaſions great * 
uncertainty and obſcurity in this place, What- 
ever the event of this battle near Aſculum might 
be, there was no other action this year. New 
Conſuls were however nominated at Rome. 


C. Fanricivs Lusc ixus II. 1 
| 1 Ant. C. 
Q. TEurTIvs Par us II. at. C. 278, 


Theſe two illuſtrious Conſuls had already Fazricins 
been collegues in this office. Whilſt they were re 
encamped, a ſtranger came to Fabricius with £577 
a letter from the King's phyſician, who offered 5% fein 
to poiſon Pyrrhus, if the Romans would intends i 
give him a reward proportioned to the ſervice poiſen bim. 
* ſhould do them, in terminating ſo great a 
war without any danger to them. Fabricius, 
retaining the ſame fund of probity and juſtice 
7 „„ 0225 
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4. R. 474 in the midſt of war, which furniſhes ſo many 


C. 278. 


pretexts for violating both, and knowing, that 
there are inviolable rights in reſpect even to ene- 


mies, was ſtruck with juſt horror at ſuch a pro- 


poſal. As he had not ſuffered himſelf to be 
overcome by the King's gold, he believed alſo, 
that it was infamous to conquer the King by 
poiſon. After having conferred upon it with 
his collegue Emilius, he Immediately wrote to 
Pyrrhus, to adviſe him to be upon his guard 


_ againſt ſo black a treachery. His letter was 


conceived 1 in theſe term. ri 
calus FAB RICI oh * 
AND A ber 


QUINTUS EMILIUS, 


Coss.. 


'T King PYRRHUS, 


HEALTH, 


OU ſeem to judge ill both if your friends and 
enemies; and you will agree with us in this, 


- when you have read the letter, which bas been 


wrote to us, For you will ſee, that you make 
war upon a people of worth and honour, and re- 
poſe your whole confidence in the vile and per- 
frdious. It is not only out of regard io you that 


doe ſend you this advice, but to ourſelbes, that 


your death may not give occaſion for calumniat- 
ing us, and that the world may not think we had 
recourſe to treachery, becauſe we deſpaired of be- 
ing able to terminate this war Sappiy 9 our 
valour, i | Mt 
| Pyrehy us 


 Fazricivs, EI Tus, Conſuls. 


out: (a) This is Fabricius; it is eaſſer to make 
the Sun quit bis courſe, than to make him 
from juſtice and probity. When he had fully 
_ diſcovered the truth of the fact mentioned in 
the letter, he puniſhed his phyſician with death. 
And to teſtify his gratitude to Fabricius and 


361 


Poyrrhus on the receipt of this letter, Cried A-R. 974. 


69275. 


depart © 


the Romans, he ſent the Conſul all the priſo- 
ners he had taken without ranſom, and deputed 


Cineas to him again, to endeavour to conclude 


a peace with him. The Romans, who would 


neither accept a favour from the enemy, nor a 


reward for not having committed the moſt a- 


bominable' injuſtice againſt him, did not re- 
fuſe the priſoners, but returned them a like 
number of Tarentines and Samnites. And as 
to what regarded the treaty of peace and amity, 
they adhered to the firſt anſwer of the Senate. 


Seneca, in comparing the action of Fabri- 
cius, of which we have juſt ſpoke, with his 
noble diſintereſtedneſs in refuſing the offers of 


' Pyrrhus, and () repreſenting him as a man truly 
worthy of admiration, who adhered inviolably 
to the principles of probity, who ſhewed him- 

ſelf juſt and virtuous in the midſt of the licen- 

tiouſneſs of wars, and who knew that there are 
rules of honour even in regard to enemies, 
which cannot be violated without guilt. 
neca, I ſay, had reaſon to conclude, That not 


to ſuffer himſelf to be conquered by gold, and 


to diſdain to conquer by poiſon, are two ac- 
tions which ariſe from the ſame fund, the ſame 


(01 Hic eſt ille Fabricius, 


qui difficiliùs ab itinere juſti 


& honeſti, quam à curſu ſuo 


Se- 


pli tenacem ; quod difficilli- - 


mum eſt, in bello innocen- 
tem, qui aliquod eſſe crede- 


ſol averti poſſit. Eutrop. ret etiam in hoſte nefas. Sen. 
(5) Admirati ſumus ingen- Ep. 120. 
boni exem- e © 


tem virum ä 


greatneſs 


Ny 8 25 greatneſs of ſoul. 
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Ejuſdem animi fuit, auro non 

Vinci, veneno non vintere. | 

| The ſame (a) Seneca aſks, whether that u. 

luſtrious Roman was very unfortunate, or much 
to be lamented, for cultivating his little eſtate 
with his own hands, when not employed by 
the Commonwealth, for making war no leſs 
againſt riches than Pyrrhus, and for being con- 
tented with the herbs and roots for his whole 
food, which his triumphant hands had planted 
and watered in his field? _ 

Ale aſks almoſt the ſame queſtion in reſpect 

to Curius. Can (6) we believe, ſays he, that 
our Dictator, who gave the Samnites audience, 
whilſt he was dreſſing his herbs over the fire 
with the ſame hands that had ſo often put the 
enemy to flight, and placed the triumphal lau 
rel in the lap of Jupiter Capitolinus, led a leſs 
happy life than the famous Apicius of our 
time, who ſetting himſelf up for the great 

_ profeſſor of good eating and drinking, has in- 

fected and corrupted the whole age by his un- 
happy ſkill in gluttony. 

Ihe ancients took great care to ſet their juſt 
value upon theſe truly eſtimable actions, and 
to perpetuate the remembrance of them. It is 
not the ſame amongſt us, with whom the e 


(a) Infelix eſt Fabricius, 
quod rus ſuum, quantum a 
Rep. vacavit, fodit? quod 
bellum tam cum Pyrrho, 
quam cum divitiis gerit ? 
quod ad focum ccenat illas 
ipſas radices & herbas, quas 
in agro re do trium- 


2 ſenex vulſit. Senec. de 


rovid cap. 3 
) Scilicet minus beate 
vwebat Dictator noſter, qui 


e 1 audit, cùm 


vilifimum cibum in foco ipſe 
manu ſua verſaret, illa qua 
jam ſepe hoſtem percuſſerat, 
aureamque in Capitolini Jo- 
vis gremio repoſuerat; quam 
Apicias noſtra memoria vixit! 
qui ſcientiam po Nn pro- 
eſſus, diſciplina ſua ſecu 
infecit. Senec. de conjol. ad 
Halicarn. c. 10. | 


memo» 


F ABRICIUS, ZEMIL1US, Conſuls, 


memorable facts often remain buried in obſcu- A. R. 474. 


rity... Lewis XI. cauſed his perpetual enemy, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, to be 
informed of the treachery of Campobaſſo the 

Italian. 5 „ 


Comin. iv. 


I return to Pyrrhus. He was in great per- Pyrrhus 
plexity. Having loſt his beſt troops and gee: 10 Si. 
braveſt officers, he rightly perceived that he cily to aid 


could not ſet a new army on foot like the Ro- 


the Syra- 


cuſans a- 


mans, who (c) even from their defeat derived gainf tbe 
new forces and new ardor to continue the war, Caribagi- 
Whilſt theſe ſad thoughts engroſſed him; and“ 


he ſaw ſcarce any reſource, and no honourable 
method for extricating himſelf from an enter- 
prize, in which he had engaged too inconſider- 
ately, a ray of hope and good fortune revived 
his courage. On the one ſide, deputies ar- 
rived from Sicily, who came to put Syracuſe, 
Agrigentum, and Leontium, into his hands, and 
to implore his aid againſt the Carthaginians. 
On the other, couriers from Greece brought 
him advice, that Macedonia ſeemed to hold 
cout her hands, and to offer him her throne. He 
determined for Sicily, and without loſs of time 
ſent Cineas thither before. him, to treat with 
the people who called him into their aid, and 
to aſſure them that he would immediately fol- 
low in perſon. Then, leaving a great garriſon 
in Tarentum againſt the conſent of the inhabi- 

tants, who ſaw with pain that Pyrrhus abandon- 
ed and however kept them in ſubjection, he 
promiſed them, in caſe they were preſſed by 
the Romans, to fly with the utmoſt expedition 
to their aid, which he could eaſily do, as he 

was very near them. He had been two years 
and four months in Italy. ES 


(a) Ab ipſo ducit opes animumque ferro. Herat. 


Beſides 
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A My 76. Beſides the hope of making himfelf maſter of 
Nalin. 80 powerful an iſland, he deſired to be revenged 


Ain. 2. On the Carthaginians, who had openly declared 
I. Max. againft him. They had ſent Mago with an 


Bl. 7. 


| 3 1 hundred and twenty galleys, to offer their ſer- 

teuren ou vice, and that of their fleet ro the Romans a- 
#5615” gainſt Pyrrhus, obſerviog that againſt a foreign 
* , enemy, a foreign aid ſeemed fufficiently for 
nureaxed,” their intereſt. Their offers were not accepted: 
- the Senate anſwered, that Rome undertook no 

- war ſhe was not capable of terminating with 
Pol4b. iii. her own forces. However the treaty between 
the two States was renewed now for the fourth 
time. To the former articles was added, That 

whether the Romans or Carthaginians made a 

treaty with Pyrrbus, it ſhould be expreſsly men- 

tioned in it, that the two people ſhould be at liber- 

ty 10 aid each other, when either of them ſhould 

be attacked : That in ſich cafe, the Carthaginians 

Should furniſh fhips ; that each People fould pay 

their 61 jroops : That thoſe of the Cartbagi- 

wians ſhould affiſt the Romans by ſea, bit I bat 

they foould not be obliged to quit their ſhips a- 

gainſt their wil]. The Carthaginians offered fo 
powerful :n aid to the Romans not fo much 

out of conf:deration for them, as to make Pyr- 

rhus inc Ü of going to Sicily, and to pre- 
vent him from interfering m their conqueſts 

there. 

Pyrrhus's abſence gave the Conſuls oppor- 

tuamy to acquire ſome advantages over the 

Hetrurians, Lucanians, Brutians and Samnites. 


# 


AR 2-5. 

— Ops P. CoRNELIUS Reb rw Il. 
Ru uns. C. Jux1vs Bz urs II. 

C. de 


mo II. Rufinus was generally eſteemed for his nal 
— Sell. ty abilities, and as generally decried for his 
be. SJ... avarice 


_ Conntrivs, Junivs, Conſuls. 
avarice and paſſion for enriching himſelf, 't 
occaſioned his committing abundance of oppreſ- 
ſions, which had made Fabricius, that great 
lover of poverty, his declared enemy. It was 
however the ſame Fabricius, who by his credit 
occaſioned Rufinus to be nominated Conſul, 
becauſe in the preſent conjuncture, the Com- 
monwealth wanted a good general, and none of 
thoſe who ſtood for that office, ſeemed to him 
to have the neceflary talents. 
nus came to thank him for it, quite aſtoniſhed 
at an intereſt he ſo little expected, Fabricius 
told him, My reaſon for ſuch à condult is, be- 


cee 7 bad rather be plundered y the Conſul 8 


than ſold by the enemy. 


The Conſuls left the "Twcmines quiet for Rub er- 
ſome time, in order to attack the Samnites. 3 | 


The latter finding, that the whole weight of =— 
that their country was Freinh, 


the war fell upon chem; 


% 


2 825 
W 


When (a) Ruf- 


deſtroyed; and that they could not reſiſt ſuch xiv. . 


numerous troops ʒ thought proper to take re- 


fuge, with their wives and children and moſt 


valuable effects, upon very high and Reep 
mountains. 

enemies that fled before them, undertook to at- 
tack them there, but without obſerving any or- 
der, and taking any precautions. Their teme- 
rity coſt them dear. 
them with vollies of darts and ſtones in diffi- 


cult places, killed a conſiderable number of 


them. Many fell down the precipices, and 
were miſcrably daſhed to pieces. Others who 


5 


The Romans full of contempt for 


. Cum Fabricia p: Cor- 


2 — homo, ut exiſtimaba- 
tur, avarus, & furax, ſed e- 


gregie fortis & bonus i impe- 
rator, gratias ageret, quod 
ſe homo inimicus Conſule m 


fecilſet, bello oonfertion n mag- ” 


no & gravi: nihil eſt quo 


mihi gratias agas, inquit ; ig 


malui compilari quam venire. 


Cic. 2. de Orat. 268. Au. 


Gel. IV. 8. 


could 


The Samnites, purſuing 


366 Cornzrivs, Junivs, Conſuls. 
A. R-475- could neither eſcape nor defend themſelves were 


Ant. C. 277. 


taken alive. The loſs was great, and the ſhame 
ſtill more ſo. The Conſuls diſcontented with 
each other, and each attributing the diſadvan- 
tage they had ſuſtained to his collegue, divided 
in hopes of ſucceeding better, when they acted 
ſeparately, and in their own names. Brutus 
continued with his legions in Samnium; and 
Rufinus advanced into the territories of the Lu- 
canians and Brutians. The firſt thing he did 
there, was to ruin the country; after which he 
: formed the defign of a more important enter- 
222 prize. This was the ſiege of Crotona, a very 
es Cro- preat and rich city, ſituate at the extremity of 
Italy, near the promontory of Lacinium, thro* 
which the river Eſarus ran. He did not rely 
upon taking it by force, but by intelligence, 
as he had been given reaſon to hope, becauſe 
the inhabitants were highly diſſatisfied with 
Pyrrhus. He would undoubtedly have made 
himſelf maſter of it; but the Crotoniates, whe- 
ther they ſuſpected any thing, or had been ap- 
prized of the conſpiracy,” had cauſed aid to 
come from Tarentum. Rufinus, who was not 
informed of this, having approached the walls 
with too much ſecurity, that new reinforce- 
ment of Lucanians commanded by Nicoma- 
chus, and ſupported by the garriſon, made a 
terrible ſalley upon the Conſul, put him into 

diſorder, and killed abundance of his troops. 
He quitted the ſiege, and prepared to march 
away directly. That news ſoon ſpread in Cro- 
tona. At the ſame inſtant a priſoner who had 
eſcaped from the enemies camp, arrived, and 
. declared that Rufinus was going to attack Lo- 
cri, in effect of a promiſe. made to open the 
gates to him. Another arrived preſently after, 
who added, that the army of the enemy was up- 

on 


zona and 
; Lacr 3 


! 


Fazrvs, Genvervs, Conſuls. 


upon the way that led to Locri. No time was 
loſt.  Necomachus ſet out with his Lucanians 
by by-ways to aid Locri. The march of Ru- 
finus was only a feint. He returned immedi- 
ately, fell ſuddenly on Crotona, and made him- 


ſelf maſter of it, almoſt before the inhabitants 
knew he was come back; a thick fog which 


roſe very opportunely for him having. favoured 
him ſo much. Nicomachus did not diſcover 
his blind credulity, till it was too late to re- 
trieve it; and to compleat his misfortune, when 


he returned to Tarentum, he was attacked by 


Rufinus, loſt part of his troops, and eſcape 
himſelf with great difficulty. U; this 3 


the inhabitants of Locri, who ſuffered the yoke 


of Pyrrhus with impatience, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to the Romans. Rufinus, on his return 
to Rome, received the honour of a triumph. 


Q. Fanrus Maximus Gurcrs II. 4. R. 46. 


C. Genvervs CIETSIN A. 


The Samnites, Lucanians, and Brutians were Pyrr bur 
vigoroully preſſed by the two Conſuls. Re- guirsSicily, 
duced to great extremities they ſent deputies to 2 7e. 


turns ints 


Pyrrhus, to let him know that if he did not lah. 


aid them immediately, they were utterly un- 


done: that they could ſupport the Romans no 


longer, and that to prevent their entire ruin, 
they ſhould be obliged to ſurrender themſelves. 
This depuration arrived very happily to extri- 
cate him out of the difficulty he was under. 


Every thing had at firſt ſucceeded in Sicily be- 


 yond what he could have expected. Thoſe 
good ſucceſſes were as much the fruits of his 


mildnefs, generoſity, and inſinuating behaviour, 


as 


on the march. And accordingly the enſigns 4. 
| | | | 1 ; - 


Ant. C. 276. 


/ 


* 
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. as of his valour and ability in the art of war. 
| Great proſperity is great temptation. It cor- 
rupted in him thoſe amiable qualities, and made 
them degenerate into haughtineſs, rigor, and 
even cruelty, and rendered him odious and 
inſupportable to the States of Sicily. In con- 
ſequence of this general diſguſt every thing 
tended to a revolution far from advantagious to 
him. He therefore was overjoyed with having 
an honourable pretext for leaving Sicily. On 
quitting it, reflecting upon the happy fituation 
of the illand, and the riches of its cities: O my 
friends, ſaid he to thoſe who ſurrounded him, 
what a fine field, of battle do wwe. leave to the Ro- 

mans and Carthaginians?s? 

In his paſſage he was attacked, and defeated 
firſt by the Carthaginians, and afterwards by 
the Mamertines, and driven by a violent ſtorm, 
which deſtroyed part of his fleet: he did not 

arrive at Tarentum with twenty thouſand foot 
and three thouſand horſe, till after having un- 
dergone many misfortunes and diſaſters, » 

Rome in the mean time was much afflicted 
with a plague, To get rid of it, a ceremony, 

of which we have ſpoken before, was employ- 
ed, which was to drive a nail into the temple 


- of Jupiter i in the Capitol ; and, for that purpoſe : 


a Dictator. was expreſsly nominated, who mor 
as is believed, Cornelius RUB, : * OO 


| 3 WM Se eee IL. 
A. R. 477. 


Ant. C. 277. . CoauaTIUsLxNTurus. 
Citixen pu- The war was another ſcourge, aka had laſt- 


»i/hed for ed many years, and of which every body was 
having re- very weary z ſo that when Curius was for mak- 
Te. ing the levies as uſual in the Capitol, and or- 

al. Max. dered the citizens whom he thought proper to 


Ky . | 2 " 


_ Cvnivs, Connerivs, Conſuls. 
liſt, to be called by name, according to cuſtom, 
none of them anſwered. He believed, that to 


A. R. 477. 
Ant. C. 275 


put a ſtop to that diſorder, the good of the 


public required an example to be made. Ac- 


cordingly he ordered the names of all the tribes 


to be put into an urn: and the lot having fal- 


len upon the tribe Pollia, and afterwards by a 
ſecond operation of the like nature, upon a 


certain citizen of that tribe, he cauſed him to 


be ſummoned to liſt ſeveral times ſucceſſively. 


As he did not comply, he ordered his effects 
to be fold. Upon that he immediately 
ran and appealed to the Tribunes, who paid 
no regard to his appeal. The Conſul then hay- 
ing declared, that the Commonwealth had no 
occaſion for a citizen who refuſed her his obe- 
dience, ſold both his eſtate and himſelf. This 
afterwards became a cuſtom. Such ſeverity 
was uſeful, The levies were made directly, 
and the Conſuls ſet out, Lentulus for Licania, 
and Curius for Samnium. {FP 


Pyrrhus immediately quitted Tarentum, and. 


took the field in order to march againſt Curius. 


The Samnites retained a ſecret reſentment for 


his having abandoned them to go to Sicily, 
and did not furniſh him with the troops he de- 
manded without difficulty, But their own in- 
tereſt, and the danger they were in, determin- 
ed them to comply. He divided his army in- 
to two bodies. The one he ſent into Luca- 
nia, to oppoſe Lentulus who was there, and 


to prevent him from marching to the aid of his 


collegue. As to him, with the ſecond body 
he marched againſt M' Curius, who was in- 


trenched in an advantagious poſt near the city 


of Beneventum, in expectation of the aid which 


was to come from Lucania. 


Vol + Bd „ 


=— 


v. 


Cows, 1 


N 477. For this reaſon Pyrrhus made haſte t to Sap 


- ** 


him. He choſe the beſt of his troops, and the 


r ang moſt warlike and beſt provided of his ele- 
aft battle phants, and ſet out in the cloſe of the: evening 


with Pyr- 


ru. Vit- 
fory 
b Geri. he 


to ſurprize him in his camp, But early the 
next Morning the Romans . him as 

he was coming down the mountains, on which 
night and the difficulty of the way had detained 
him longer than he expected. Curius quitted 
his intrenchments with ſome troops, and char- 
ged the firſt he came up with. Having put 


them to flight with loſs, all the reſt were Selz 


ed with terror. A great number of dum were 


killed, and ſome elephants taken. 


„This ſucceſs emboldened the Conſul to yo ol 
bis army quit their poſt in order to come to a 
general action in the open field. He had at 
firſt the advantage of one of his wings, and put 
the enemy into diſorder. Pyrrhus then had re- 
courſe to his elephants, and by their means 
made the other wing give way, and puſhed it as 


far as the body of reſerve. He there found good 


troops in arms, and quite freſh, They had 
learnt in the laſt battle, that not only arms, but 
fire particularly, was neceſſary to be uſed for 
repulſing the elephants. For that purpoſe they 


had contrived a machine reſembling a dart, of 


which the hollow iron was filled and wrapt 
round with combuſtibles, as pitch, tow, and 
the like. At the extremity the machine had a 
point in order to its ſticking faſt. They dif-. 
charged theſe inſtruments lighted againſt the 


backs and towers of the 3 and whe- 
. ther they ſtuck to the fleſh or the tower, they 


continued burning, and ſtrangely tormented 
thoſe animals. Others pierced them with their 


| Pikes and darts. All together forced the ele- 


* to turn their backs upon their own bat- 


talions: 


4 
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gained a compleat victory. 


24 R % 


The Romans killed twenty ſix thouſand of 


the enemy in this battle, and took thirteen hun- 


dred, with eight elephants. Pyrrhus eſcaped to 
Tarentum with a ſmall number of horſe. His 


camp was taken. The diſpoſition of it was ad- 


mired, and afterwards uſed by the Romans. 


(a) Anciently they and the other nations of Italy 


had no camp marked out, the ſoldiers pitching 


their tents after the manner of ſhepherds, with- 


dut obſerving lines or any other precaution, ex- 
_ cept not removing too far from their own corps. 


Pyrrhus was the firſt who gave them the exam- 


ple of incloſing the whole army within the com- 
paſs of the ſame camp; the poſt of each body 

_ of troops being marked out in fixed places with 

wonderful order. The Romans, in proceſs of 

time, made great improvements in that part of 

military knowledge which relates to encamp- 

ments. n | | : 


> 


This laſt victory over Pyrrhus may be ſaid 


2] in ſome ſenſe to have been worth the conqueſt 


of all nations to the Romans, or at leaſt to have 


contributed much towards it. For the valour 
they ſnewed in this battle, and the great things 
they had done in the others, againſt ſuch an 


enemy as Pyrrhus, infinitely augmented their 


reputation, forces, and confidence in themſelves, 


By the victory over Pyrrhus, they became the 
# indiſputable maſters of all Italy between the two 


* 


and cauſed them to be conſidered as invincible. 


(lsa) Caſtra antiquitis Ro- ros noſſet antiquitas. Pyrrhus, 

mani ceterzque gentes paſſim Epirotarum rex, primus to - 
per corpora cohortium velut tum exercitum ſub eodem val · 
mapalia conſtituere ſoliti e- lo continere inſtituit. Fon- 
kant, eum ſolos urbium mu- rin. I. 4. c. 1. je 


Sn - | ſeas, 
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talions: which occaſioned ſuch a confuſion, and A. R. 477. 


ſo great a diſorder, that the Romans at laſt 7. 


57 


A. R. 477. 
Ant. C. 275. 


Cenſorſoip 


Coxrvs, CoxNEL Tus, Conſuls, 
ſeas. 1 followed, where the wars with | 
Carthage began; and after they had humbled 
that powerful rival, they found nothing that 


could oppoſe them. 
This year, ſo glorious abroad. for the ſucceſs 


Suman for of the war, was rendered illuſtrious alſo at home 


* 


ia ſove- by ſeverity and zeal for the ſupport of diſcipline 
15. Epit and good manners in the city. Fabricius Luf- 


cinus and Æmilius Papus exerciſed the Cenſor- 


- ſhip together with great union. They degra- 
2 ded ſeveral Knights and Senators. But the moſt 


extraordinary of their proceedings was the note 


of infam — which they ſet upon Cornelius Rufi. 
e h 


nus. 
ctator. The Cenſors excluded him from the Se- 


had been twice Conſul, and once Di- 


nate, and gave for their reaſon, that they were 


informed he had ten pounds of ſilver plate for 
his table. His family laboured long under this 


diſgrace, and did not entirely retrieve it till Syl- 
la, who was the firſt deſcendant of Rufinus that 


attained the Conſulſhip. (4) One can ſcarce be- 


lieve, ſays an author, that what would one da ay 


be conſidered in the ſame city as a poor and mo 


contemptible quantity of plate, ſhould ever have 


been condemned in it as an exceſs of luxury: fo 


much in honour were ſimplicity and frugality in 
thoſe happy ages. After the Cexſus was com- 


pleated, it was cloſed with the uſual ceremonies. 
The number of the citizens were found to be 
two hundred and ſeventy-one thouſand two hun- 


' dred and twenty-four. 


About the end of the year the two Confils 


entered the city in triumph. Curius received 


that honour firſt. His triumph was the moſt 


illuſtrious, as well for the greatneſs of the events, 


| — Max. *. c. 9. 


(a) Vix eredibile eſt, intra © iſle cenſum, & inopiam ha- 
idem pomcerium decem pon- beri contemptiſſimam. Val. 


4 
* 4 * 
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8 - "He R fn : . : 
Cv1vs, Conner1vs, Confuls,” 


as the Joy occaſioned by terminating ſo impor- A. K. 477. 


tant a war ſucceſsfully, and even the pomp and 
ſplendor of the Sbew. Hitherto, — — Ro- 
mans had only triumphed over the neighbouring 
States, moſt of whom were ſufficiently poor: 
the whole ſight conſiſted of little more than co- 
tours, broken arms, and chariots of the Gauls; 
and all the booty, of flocks and herds of great 
and ſmall cattle. But in This the different na- 
tions whoſe captives were led in the front of the 
Proceſſion, and the magnificence of the ſpoils, 
extremely exalted the triumph. The Epirots, 
Theſſalians, Macedonians,” Apulians, Lucani- 
ans, and Brutians, were led in chains before the 
victor's chariot. Statues and the fineſt paintings 
of the moſt famous artiſts, gold, ſilver, purple, 
other rarities from beyond ſea, with all Jag ad- 
miniſtred to the luxury of the Tarentines. But 
What ſtruck the ſpectators, and attracted their 
attention moſt, was four elephants out of eight 
that had been taken. The reſt had died of their 
wounds. The largeneſs, height and figure of 
thoſe animals, their trunk, which they moved 
on all ſides, and which ſeryed them inſtead of 
an hand, the heavy towers on their backs, ſtill 
almoſt aſtoniſhed and terrified the ſpectators. 
(a) It is certain, that the Roman people beheld 
nothing with ſo much pleaſure as thoſe oxen of 
Lucania, (for that was the name the ſimplicity 
of the Romans of thoſe times gave elephants) 

which following the victorious horſe with their 
heads hanging down, ſeemed to have a ſenſe of 


- 


; their captivity. 


| Th ele 
(a] Nihil Hbentids . 


# 7 


- ſenſu captivitatis, ſummiſſis 
cervicibus victores equos ſe- 


Romanus aſpexit, quam 5 

- quas timuerat, cum turribus que bantur. For. J. 1. c. 18. 
C non fine. BE gue” 
4 we The 
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The other Conſubs triumph was not till ſome 


b. 75. weeks after wards. It was very far from being 


ſo ſplendid as that which preceded ĩt: but — 
ever, it deſerves to be remembered. Lentulus 
had defeated the Samnites and Lucanians, and 


taken many of their towns. Not merit, but 


occaſion only, had been wanting on his fide ; 
and the too ſhining glory of His CO bad 


ſomewhat eclipſed his. 


At Rome nothing was ſeen but joy. The 
States of Italy and Pyrrhus were in very din 


rent (diſpoſitions. The firſt had long ſuffered 


that Prince's ſway with pain, upon whoſe faith 
and aid they could ng ſonger rely. The loſs 


of the laſt battle had raiſed their diſcontent to 


the higheſt pitch, and in their preſent. ſtate of 


deſpair, they conceiyed a thouſand, violent 5 


thoughts. Pyrrhus was not ignorant of this, 
and revolved nothing but how to remove from 


Italy, and to find, if he could, a plauſible pre- 


text to cover his honour. The more this deſign 
engroſſed him, the more be diſguiſed i it, in order 


to be in a condition to execute it with the! Great 


er — and promptitude. 


He ſaw his allies in the greateſt Fe and 


dejection. He endeavoured to conſole them, 


and exhorted them not to be diſcouraged by one 
unfortunate accident. He ee eee, to them, 


«That their loſs; in the laſt battle Was not 


greater than that of the Romans in the firſt: 


„ That notwithſtanding, that people, whatever 
conditions were propoſed to them, would ne- 


« ver hearken to a peace. That if they would 


* imitate their conſtancy, and reſerve kRawietves 


e for better times, they might hope every thing. 


That they had troops ſufficiently numerous to 
« enable them ſtilts ſupport a long war. That 


_ as for him, he relied upon the 3 friends 


£6 * he 


J 10 nn — 


* certain and conſiderable aid.“ He talked in 


this manner, not that he was either much in 


pain about their intereſts, or had thoughts of 
continuing much longer in Italy, for he had al- 
ready reſolved to leave it as ſoon as poſlible, but 
to retain them within their duty, and to conceal 


his deſign. The better to cover it, he ſent de- 


Duties to different Princes, to demand money of 
Tome, troops of others, and both of Antigonus, 
who was then maſter in Macedonia. 


© Theſe hopes amuſed the allies for ſome time. 


oweyer, he made preparations for his depar- 


ture with the utmoſt ſecrecy. In this interval 


his deputy to Antigonus returned with that 
Prince's anſwer, But inſtead of the real one, 


he invented. another according to his views, 
which he read to the principal perſons of his al- 


lies. It promiſed great and ſpeedy aids. The 


allies were all deceived, as well as the Romans 


in the neighbourhood, "amongſt whom this re- 
port was induſtriouſly ſpread. The next night 


he ſet ſail; and landed in Epirus. What name 


would one give ſuch a conduct amongſt private 
perſons? He left Milo in the citadel, and car- 
. fied away eight thouſand foot and five hundred 
horſe with him. 
Such was the iſſue of Phechigs's 8 enterprize 
againſt Italy, which had continued fix years. 
e afterwards formed others of the like nature: 
for, to define him aright, he was a true adven- 
turer, who often extricated himſelf out of the 
bad affairs in which his inconſiderate levity had 


engaged him, at the expence of his faith and 


engage ments. Fe at la periſhed mi in 
Argos two. or three years after. | 
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A Rome expected the contimiance of the 


| wr with Pyrrhus, it was thought p pro. er alſo 


to continue Curius in the Conſulſhip. The re- 
treat, or rather flight of that prince perhaps de- 
prived that illuſtrious Roman of anew victory: 
but it did not deprive him of the glory of ha- 
ving driven him out of Italy for ever by the 


great victory he had ane over Him: for i ir 


was, Curius who. had contributed rhoft to th 


event. There was even room to believe, that 


I do not mean only the victories ga 


rrhus did not care to meaſure his ſword a ſe- | 
time with that Conſul. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the Mrter years of | 
which we have been ſpeaking,” wete very pro- 
ductive both ef great men and gr reat actions, 
ned over the 

enemy, the limits of the State conſiderably ex- 
tended, valour and intrepidity in battle, attend- 
ed with a coolneſs and preſence of mind, which 
ſee and weigh every danger without emotion 


the knowledge of the art of war carried amol 


into perfection in every kind; in a word, all 
that makes great captains, and is called military 
merit and a ility. 1 mean principally another 
kind of merit, which, ſuſtained and ennobled 
by the firſt, has done the Roman Empire an 


Honour peculiar to itſelf, and which no other 


nation has ſince imitated: this conſiſted j in ſin- 


plicity, temperance, ſobriety and aboye all, a 
diſintereſtedneſs, th it roſe ſo Highs as the eſteem 
and love of poverty; and that in the greateſt 

ateſmen and moll illuſtrious generals. I ſay 


jt was this kind of merit, that did moſt honour 


to the Roman name: an honour, of which the 


| lops ſeries of ages, which ak ſince elapſed, 
EY a” 4 8 


haye 


Nos not _ able to aka the wag For A. R. 478. 
we can almoſt ſtil cry out with Lælius: 88 
„ (a) Which of us can hear Curius or Fabricius 
5 ſpoken of without feeling his boſom glow 
« with a kind of amity and love for them ; 

“ and without Being ſtruck with admiration 
4 for their noble ſentiments, in ſeeing them de- 
&« ſpiſe the things which the reſt of mankind _ 
< purſue with inſatiable ardor ?* Happy, xn 
they known what was wanting to their Sen 

em 


qualities, and was hea. of rendering t 
truly virtuous * 


(a) Quis eſt qui 8 Fabri- ſpernunt & n 

_ cii, Man. Curii non cum ca- uas plerique i — Mikey 
— aliqua & beneyolentia te rapiuntur. De Amicit. 
memoriam uſurpet, uos nun- u. 28. Offic. I. 2. c. 38. 
5 viderit Þ quod eas res N 
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Zmbaſh 1 Probing Philadelpbus to the N 
Veſtal puniſhed with death. New colonies. Ta- 
rentum ſurrenders to the Romans. War with 

. "the Samnites . miete e of 


T4 #4 + 


Rome, New colonies. War with the Bat 

appily terminated. . The peace of Italy entirely 
dies by the  ſubmiſſ jon of . the. Salentint and 
Unbrians. Tbe Apollonians, and afterwards 
ke Volſini fans, implore the aid of Rome. Regu- 
lation in reſpef to the Cenſors. Number of the 
Quæſtors doubled and e ta ar. e 


A R. 479. - 7 
SES 6 E. Fans Don 0 
„ CLaupivs Canina, IT. 


 Enboſhif JTolomy Philadelphus King of Egypt, ha- 

—_— n ving received advice of the flight of Pyr- 
% Thus, ſent to congratulate Rome upon that head, 
u. Re. and to demand the alliance of the Roman peo- 
Frein. Ple. An embaſſy from fo remote and powerful 
L 4. c. 384 Prince gave the commonwealth great pleaſure; 
—49. and ſhe tent four of the principal perſons of 
Rome as embaſſadors to thank him, and to con- 

clude a treaty with him. 

The Conſuls gained ſeveral a6 over 

ihe Lucanians, Samnites, and Brutians, whom 

neceſſity and deſpair ſtill kept in arms. 

| Feftalys- The Veſtal Sextilia, convicted of having vi- 


aid gated her vow, is PR with death, and 


4 


| | buried alive. | 
8 . Colonies 


\ 
% . 


Parmius, nue Conſals 379 
Colonies are ſent to Coſa in the country of 4. N. 479. 


Aut. C. 273. 

22 Volſci, and to Pæſtum, eri called 273 

5 mn in Pena. * cole- 
We L.. PapiRITVs Cunzon Il. Fey 3 
5 K. Caxvirrus, I. ut Cas. 


21- - Pyrrhus periſhed i in Argos. this year. 
| The death of that Prince left the people of Tarentum 
Italy no hope, nor any reſource: ſuch o them ee, 
as were at liberty to make choice of what ſuited — 2 
them beſt, came to an accommodation with the 
Romans upon the beſt conditions they could. 
But as for the Tarentines, the garriſon Pyrrhus 
had left in their citadel kept them in awe. They 
were entirely at variance with Milo, who com- 
manded, and in a ſtate of real ſlavery. Tor- 


mented within by the governor, and having 


e 8 #4 


=. 


the Romans to fear without, they applied to 
the Carthaginians, and implored their aid. The 
latter, without loſs of time, ſet. ſail with their 
fleet, in appearance to drive Milo out of the 
citadel, but really to defend ir againſt the Ro- 
mans, and to make themſelves maſters of it. 
As they were in poſſeſſion of. a conſiderable part 
of Sicily, they had a great intereſt in ſecuring 
the coaſts of Italy alſo. to themſelves, and in 
Herden them from falling into the hands of 
the Romans. In the mean time the Conſul Pa- 
pirivs arrived. Tarentum in conſequence was 
ſhut. up on all ſides, the Romans beſieging the 
city by land, and the Carthaginians the citadel 
by ſea. Papirius had more addreſs than the 
latter, and ſhewed it on this occaſion. He cau- 
ſed Milo to be. ſounded. He offered him the 
moſt. advantagious conditions for himſelf and 
the inhabitants, and gave him all poſſible aſſu- 
rances of making them good. Milo, ſeeing 
dels better for nim 6 to do, and having — 
| other 


380 Papikrus, Carvitrvs, Confuls. 
A R. 480; other reſource, engaged the Tarentines to ſur- 


0 . '7” render the city and citadel to the Conſul. The 
Carthaginians were much ſurprized and afflicted 
, n at this ſtroke. : To declare againſt the Romans 
in favour of Tarentum, was in ſome meaſure to 
- violate the treaty with the Romans. This dif- 
content already prepared the way for an Open 
...: rupture. 15 ; 
Wer with Carvilius, the other Conſil; ſp ed no-pulink 
e n. alfo on his ſide to ſubject the Sunniten They 
zirely ter- ſurrendered themſelves, but with better faith 
zinated. than they had done hitherto and accepted in 
earneſt the conditions the Romans thoughtfitts 
impoſe upon them. Thus at laſt was a War 
happily terminated, which had continued about 
ſeventy years, including forme: intervals of no 
long dufation, which from ime to time had 

uf) ended hoſtilitiess. 
The Lucanians and BrizHdins were ſeveral 

times defeated, and alfo reduced to _ Pain, 

Which was granted r 

The two Conſuls had an equal Bade ch woch 
advantagious events, acting in concert and even 

often together, and mutually aiding each other 

with their troops according to occaſion.“ In 
conſequence, they both triumphed together. 
d The embaſſadors being returned from Egypt, 
2 * "reported their commiſſion in the Senate. They 
tors from Taid, „ That the king had received them in 
Epypt. 4 the moſt obliging and honourable manner 
6 conceivable. That on their arrival he had 
ſent them magnificent We chen but that they 
<« had judged it more for the honour of the 


« commonwealth to give an example of the 
bs. moderation and diſintereſtedneſs which ſhe 
% makes her glory, and that they had defired 
the Prince to diſpence with their acceptance 
of his preſents. That at a ſolemn feaſt the 
6 | day 


 Papirivs, CARvitivs; Conſuls. 


day before their departure, the King had cau- 


«ſed crowns-of gold to be given to them, all 
c vrhich they had placed upon his ſtatues the 


„ next day. That laſtly, the ſame day they 


e ſet out, the King had given them far more 
66 magnificent preſents than the firſt, reproach- 


« ing them in an obliging manner for not hav- 


ac ing accepted them. That not to offend a 


«Prince of ſo much goodneſs by reiterated re- 


6. fuſals, they had accepted them with the moſt 
t profound reſpect, and that the firſt thing they 


381 
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* had done on arriving at Rome, had been to 


c depoſite them in the public treaſury.” They 


afterwards informed the Senate with what marks 


of joy and acknowledgment Ptolomy had re- 
ceived the alliance of the Roman people. 
This report gave the Senate exceeding ſatiſ- 


Faction. They approved the whole, and thanked 
the embaſſadors eſpecially for having rendered the 


manners of the Romans venerable even to foreign 
nations by their fincere and perfect diſintereſtedneſs. 


They decreed that the preſents they had depoſi- 
ted in the public treachery ſhould be reſtored to 


them. The People expreſſed no leſs ſatisfaction 


and admiration than the Senate had done. 


(a) Every thing is perfect in this affair, and | 


one cannot tell which to praiſe moſt, the libera- 


lity of the king, the diſintereſtedneſs of the 
embaſſadors, or the equity of the Senate and 
People. Happy State, happy government, 


vbhere virtue is ſo generally in eſteem and ho- 
nour, and where its whole value is known! I 


do not ſpeak of thoſe ſhining virtues, which 
exhibit themſelves as ſights, which attract all 


(a Ita in iiſdem, Ptolo- Romani zquitas, debitam 
mæi liberalitas, legatorum ab- probabilis facti portionem ob- 


4 


ſtinentia, Senatiis ac Populi tinuit. Val. Max, J. 4. c. 3- 


T7 | 


* 
* 


2382 Payirivs, CAarvitivs, Conſuls. 
A.R. 480. eyes upon them, and make a great noiſe in the 
* World. the not to depart from my ſubject, of 
a virtue, ſimple, modeſt, and void of pomp, 
which does not ſuffer itſelf to be dazzled by 
the glitter of gold and ſilver, which deſpiſes 
' what all the world greedily purſue, and which 
however all the world admires and applauds. ** 
But the principle on which the conduct of 
| theſe embaſſadors was founded, argues an eleva- 
tion of ſentiments, which ought to form the pre- 
vailing character of all perſons in high ſtations. 
They were perſuaded, that a man charged with 
publik affairs, ought to have no view, but the 
1 glory and grateful ſatisfaction of having faith- 
Val. Max. fully acquitted himſelf of his duty. De publico 
4. 0 3. ſcilicet miniſterio nibil cuiquam præter laudem bene 
adminiſtrati oſſicii accedere debere judicantes. 
I do not think that J ought to leave my rea- 
ders in ignorance of the names of theſe four il- 
luſtrious Romans: That in my opinion were 
to deprive them of an honour to which they 
have the juſteſt right. They were called Q. 
Fabius Gurges, C. Fabius Pictor, Numer. Fa- 
bius Pictor, and Q. Ogulnius. The firſt, Q. 
Fabius, who was at the head of the embaſſy, 
vas choſen Prince of the Senate by the Cenſors. 
He had been twice Conſul, and had triumphed 
PPP 1 9 7 1% i 
Cenſenſbip It was in the year in which we are ſpeaking, 
J Curius. that the Cenſor M' Curius cauſed an aqueduct to 
5 be made for bringing the waters of the Anio into 
the city. He employed the money which aroſe 
from the ſpoils — by him from the enemy in 
that work. This Curius was one of the greateſt 
men of the Roman common wealth, to which, as 
we have already obſerved, he did no leſs honour 
by his frugality, ſimplicity, and diſintereſted- 
neſs, that roſe ſo high as a ſincere contempt => 
1 | L | TIENES 
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tary virtues, and glorious victories. 


A private perſon having had the confidence aug. de 
to accuſe him of having converted conſiderable Vir. ill. 


+ 


ſums out of the ſpoils taken from the enemy to 
his own uſe, he ſwore that no part of them had 
entered his houſe, except a wooden veſſel which 
he made uſe of in ſacrifices, and produced in 
public. One cannot help being moved with 
indignation at ſo extravagant and perverſe an 
attempt. (a) But in a Commonwealth, jealous 
of. its liberty to exceſs, accuſers are ſuffered 
without regret, becauſe a. perſon unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed may be acquitted, a a criminal cannot 
be condemned unleſs accuſed. Now it is better, 
ſays Cicero, that an innocent perſon ſhould be 
_ expoſed to ſome difagreeable affairs, that can- 
not hurt him, than to leave the guilty hopes, 
that their crimes ſhall paſs with impunity, be- 
cauſe no body will venture to bring them be- 
ME gy / 0.27% 


All the enemies of the Commonwealth being Ye con- 


ſubjected, the queſtion was in the Senate, to de- 
liberate upon the uſe it was proper to make of 
victory. There is reaſon to judge by the con- 


deprivedsf 


duct, which the Romans had uſually obſerved Heir terri- 


in reſpect to conquered people, that they de- 


prived the Samnites, Lucanians, and all the zu. 1-17. 


reſt who had born arms againſt Rome, of part 
of their territories. Hiſtory has preſerved the 
particular manner 1n which the Tarentines were 
treated. They were ordered to deliver up their 
arms and their ſhips; their walls were demo- 


(2) Quare facile omnes condemnari non poteſt. Uti- 
patimur quam plurimas accu- lius eſt abſolvi innocentem, 

tores ; quod innocens, ſi quam nocentem cauſam non 
accuſatus fit, abſolvi poteſt ; þ 87d Cic. pro Roſe. n. 56. 
nocens, niſi accuſatus fuerit . a E 


liſhed 


e thing was granted them but peace and liberty. 

Severe _ When all was tranquil in Italy, the firſt care 
EAI of the Romans was to avenge: the perfidy of 
Tome + the legion, which having maſſacred the in- 


Rome o | 
the ii habitants of Rhegium, had kept poſſeſſion of 
tat had their city ten years with impunity, As 
2 they ſaw, that the Roman arms proſpered every 
zants of day, they rightly conceived, that they ſhould 
Rbegium. not long be left in repoſe, and prepared to 


make a vigorous defence. Ce 
Beſides the ferocity which was in a manner 
become natural to them, they relied much up- 
on the amity of the Mamertines, and the good 
ſucceſs of their arms againſt the Carthaginians 
and Pyrrhus, whom they had cauſed to drop 
the deſign of attacking their city. They car- 
ried the ſpirit of rebellion to ſuch an excels, 
that having entered Crotona by the aſſiſtance of 
ſome traitors, they preſumed to put the Ro- 
| man garriſon to the Fd, and to demoliſh the 


: > | 


A-R. 81, „ 
n C. Cin rs. 
I. Genucius, one of the new Conſuls, march- 
ed againſt thoſe rebels. Having driven them 
into their city, he beſieged them there in form. 

They defended themſelves with the courage of 
lions, as they were deſperate, and had nothing 
to expect, but to be puniſhed with death. 
They even gained ſome advantages over the 
| Confal, and would have reduced him to the 
want of proviſions; if Hiero had not ſent him 
corn. That prince made a perpetual war with 
the Mamertines their allies, who had been 
- guilty of the ſame crime at Meſſina, as 395 
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had committed at Rhegium. In conſequence 4. K 481. 


te i . Ant. C. 27 f. 
as much out of inclination, as to make his court 285 


to the Romans, he aſſiſted the Conſul, as a 
duty and with pleaſure, in ſo important a con- 
juncture, The beſieged at length reduced to 
the laſt extremity, were obliged to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. Only three hundred Roman ſol- 

diers fell alive into the Conſul's hands. The 
reſt were either dead before, or to avoid the 

| ſhame of being executed, had fought like mad- 
men till they were killed, Genucius immedi- 
ately cauſed the deſerters and thieves, who had 
fled in great numbers to Rhegium as to an a- 
ſylum, to be put to death. As to the legion- 
ary ſoldiers, he carried them with him to Rome, 
1n order that the Senate might determine of - 


their fate. 1 E 
The ſentence was ſevere, and ſuited the 
atrocity of their crime. They were firſt carried 
to priſon, and were all condemned to be whipt 
with rods, and to loſe their heads. M. Ful- 
vius Flaccus, Tribune of the People, oppoſed 
the decree of the Senate. However it was put 
- in force, and the criminals were pugiſhed. But 
not to terrify the multitude by putting them all 
to death at once, fifty a day were carried to 
execution. The Senate forbade burying them, 
and ordered that none ſhould go in mourning . 
for hem... 7 41454 4 | 
Divine Providence, which ſeldom ſuffers — 


great criminals to eſcape its juſt vengeance, and puniſb ment 
great crimina pe its geance,. Ana P | 


often inflicts public and diſtinguiſhed vengeance 2,1%. 


upon them in this life, to intimidate the bad, Appian 
had puniſhed Decius Jubellius, the author and ap. Valeſ. 
ringleader of the black treachery, which had Hiod Fe- 


deſtroyed the inhabitants of Rhegium, ſome log. 22. 


ſnhort time after he had perpetrated that horrible 


crime. Driven out of that city even by thoſe, 


Vor. III. C c who 


a 
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1 Br. who had been bis accomplices, he took refuge . 


at Meſſina, where he did not long enjoy the 
good reception he met with, at eaſe He was 
afflicted with a very painful diſorder of the A 


There was in that city a famous phyſician, who 


had been ſettled there a great many years. 


People did not know, or had forgot, that he 
was a native of Rhegium: for certainly if Ju- 


bellius had ſuſpected it in the leaſt, he would 


not have put himſelf into his hands. He there - 


fore cauſed him to be ſent for. The phyſician, 


tranſported with fo happy an occaſion of aveng- 
ing his country, told him he had a remedy, of 


which the ſucceſs was ſpeedy and infallible; but 


very violent, and required patience. The hope 
of a cure made Jubellius conſent to every thing. 
The phyſician accordingly applied- his compo- 


ſition to his eyes, in which he had mixed po- 
der of Cantharides, a moſt extreme corroſive, 
and recommended to him in a particular man- 


ner not to take off that dreſſing till he returned; 
after which he immediately retired from Meſ. 


ſina. Jubellius ſoon felt the ſharpeſt and moſt | 


exquiſite pains, as if burning coals had been ap- 
plied to his eyes, and continued in inexpreſſible 
torments. Aſter having long expected the re- 


turn of his phyſician, he tore off the fatal dreſ- ' 


ſing, the effect of which had entirely deprived | 
him of ſight, and left him in e an- 
guiſh during the reſt of his life. 
be city of Rhegium was reſtored to as 


many of its ancient inhabitants as could be 
drawn together, with their laws and liberty. 


This bloody execution, the report of which 
ſpread a great way, very much augmented the 
idea the people already conceived of the juſtice 
of the Romans, and contributed no leſs to ac- 


ü | quire them the ove of all the States of 3 


| wack than 
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than their arms had done to make them A. R. 481. 


feared. mM Z nt.C. 271, 
C. WO | . A. R. 482. 

3 | 95 Ant. C. 270, 
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There was this year a war OY the Sarfinates, 1 


a people of Umbria, who inhabited the Apen- 

nines. No circumſtance of it is known. 

Rome felt a very hard winter this year, Aug. de 
There was ſnow in the Forum during forty days; av. Det, 
of an extraordinary depth, 1 


* = : ” | . A. R. 48 N 
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This year filver money was coined in Rome Silver me- 
for the firſt time, whereas hitherto it had only "2 ff 
braſs ſpecies. This was not becauſe gold- and Pg _ 
filver money had not been known long before 

at Rome: but it was foreign, brought from a- 
broad, and generally taken from the enemy, as 

were the forty talerits of ſilver taken amongſt the 

ſpoils of Pometia, of which Livy ſpeaks in his Liv. I. 51. 
firſt book. But copper money only had been © 53: 
coined at Rome till now, The opulence to 
which the Commonwealth had attained, occa- 

ſioned it to think of coining ſilver, 
* szurnonivs Sor kus. A 


Ap. CLavpivs Crassvs. , 


A colony was ſent now to Ariminum a city New colo- 
of the Gauls, Senones, in Picenum : and ano- e. 
ther into Samnium to Mateventum, a name of 

bad augury, which was then changed into that 


of Beneventum. 


The freedom of Rome had been granted the 
| C e. 2ö;;¶ ame 
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Ad G. 268. Sabines for ſome years: the right of ſuffrage 

| was now added to it. . 
War with The war with the Picentes, the people of 
5 A apes Picenum, after a ſufficiently rude battle, and 
beide. the taking of ſeveral of their principal towns, 
ted. was terminated by the entire ſubjection of the 
whole nation. This was a great advantage, and 
a conſiderable augmentation of ſtrength to the 
Plin. 1. 3. Commonwealth, as, according to Pliny the Na- 
13. turaliſt, three hundred and ſixty thouſand Pi- 
centes ſubmitted to the Roman People. To 
perpetuate the remembrance of ſo memorable an 
event the repreſentation of it was ſtamped up- 

on the ſilver money coined this year. 


A. R. 485. 3 | 
8 M. ArILIus REGulvus. 
| L. Julius L1Bo. 


Traly uni» To put an end to the conqueſt of all Italy, it 


xy ag only remained to ſubject the Salentines, who 
p38 poſſeſſed the moſt weſtern part of it upon the 
tion of the ſea-coaſt, not far from Tarentum. The war 
«nt was carried into their country under pretext, 
, that they had received Pyrrhus into their ports 
and cities. The commodiouſneſs of the port of 

Brindfs. Brunduſium, which afforded a free acceſs into 

| all the neighbouring countries, was the princi- 
pal cauſe of it. They were not ſubjected till 
the year following” | 


Ant. C. 266, Nux kER vs F ABIUS, 
| D. Junius. 


To theſe Conſuls the Umbrians ſurrendered 
themſelves on one ſide, and the Salentines on 
the other, which obtained them the honour of a 
triumph; and with theſe people all Italy was 
reduced, and univerſal peace eſtabliſhed. K ä 

. ome 
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- Rome hitherto had ſtruggled, during almoſt A. R. 45. 


five hundred years, with the ſeveral States that 
inhabited Italy, and could not yet paſs the 
bounds of, nor extend its conqueſts beyond it. 
W hat appearance was there, that a people kept 
againſt their will for ſo many years within ſo 
narrow a compals, ſhould one day, and in a 
ſpace of time ſufficiently ſhort, make themſelves 
maſters of almoſt the whole world ? What is 
Italy, in compariſon with that vaſt extent of 
provinces and kingdoms, which it was deſtined 
to poſſeſs in Africa, Aſia, and Europe; and of 
which it was ſucceſſively to make conqueſts ? 
This is what it was preparing for, without 
knowing it, by all the wars which it has hi- 
therto ſuſtained: or to ſpeak more juſtly, this 
is what God himſelf diſpoſed ſo, as he had pre- 
ared Cyrus and Alexander for the great con- 
queſts he had allotted them, and which he had 
cauſed to be clearly foretold by his prophets, as 
well as thoſe of the Romans. He had aſſigned 
fixed bounds for the duration of the kingdoms 
of Alexander's ſucceſſors. Till then the Ro- 
mans will be able to effect nothing againſt thoſe 
kingdoms, But when the term prefixed ſhall 
arrive, they will reduce them all, each in its 
turn, into ſubjection to Rome, It is happy 
for us, that this conduct and peculiar attention 
of God over the kingdoms of the earth, which 
begin and end only when he pleaſes, has been 
revealed to us in the Scriptures. CE, 
The Romans, victorious over all the enemies 
that have exerciſed them ſo long within the ex- 
tent of Italy, become from henceforth either 
the aſylum or terror of the neighbouring cities 
and ſtates, and employ their arms to ſupport 
the weak oppreſſed, and to oppoſe the violence 
of oppreſſors. Noble and worthy uſe of the 
„„ 7 5 power 
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A. R. 486. power granted by God to States and Princes, 
Ane. C. abs. and which would do infinite honour to a power- 
| ful and formidable people, if, firmly determin- 
ed to render themſelves the protectors of inno- 
cence and juſtice, which is in ſome ſort to hold 
the place of God upon earth, they do not give ear 
to ambitious policy, as the Romans will ſoon 
do, and become at a themſelves unjuſt ; and 
violent ufurpers. 

The Apol- The Apollonians were the firſt who had re- 
bergan courſe to the Roman People. Apollonia is a 
elf n, City upon the eaſtern coaſt of the Adriatic Sea, 
imp/cre the valuable particularly on account of its port, 
e, which lies the neareſt and moſt commodiouſly 
Kore. for landing in Greece from Brunduſium. It is 
ſituated between Illyrium and Macedonia, a- 
gainſt which it was not in a condition to de- 
fend its liberty. The Senate received very fa- 
vourably the ambaſſadors it ſent to Rome to 
demand the amity and protection of the Com- 

mon wealth. But an unlucky and unforeſeen ac- 

cident might have given the neighbouring 

States impreſſions very prejudicial to the repu- 
tation of Rome. Some young. Senators in a 
diſpute were ſo hot as to ſtrike the ambaſſa- 
dors. The Senate perfectly comprehended of 
what conſequence, and how neceſſary it was, to 
puniſh ſuch a violence, They remembered 

what the ſuffering: with impunity a violation of 

the laws of nations. in reſpect to the Gauls had 
coſt the Commonwealth. They therefore deli- 
vered up all the culpable to the ambaſſadors, 
without regard toltheir birth, rank, or even 
dignity, for one of them was Edile. They 

were carried to Apollonia: but the inhabitants, 
ſolely attentive to the favour they had lately re- 
cœived for the Roman People, ſent them back, 
after having treated them with the 8 re 
ſpect. and politeneſs, | 155 QF Ay 
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8 MauiLius Virurvs. 


Another people nearer Rome than the Apol-. 
lonians, and groaning under an equally cruel 


and infamous oppreſſion, implored the aſſj ſt- 


ance of the Romans that year. Theſe were the 
Volſinians, a people of Hetruria, who by a 
very odd kind of conduct, and probably forced 
to it by the bad ſtate of their affairs, had ſome 


years before, not only granted liberty to, and 


armed their ſlaves, but had even admitted them 


into the Senate. Theſe ſtrange Senators ſoon 


made themſelves maſters of the reſt, and even. 


of the State, and exerciſed incredible violences and 


cruelties both againſt the men and the women. 
The Volſinians, not being able to bear ſo bar. 
barous and ſhameful a ſlavery, ſent ſome per- 
ſons ſecretly to Rome, who deſired the Senate 
to give them audience in ſome private, houſe, 
in order to keep the ſubject of their journey a 
ſecret. The relation of their ſufferings moved 
the Senators with compaſſion, and they pro- 
miſed them a ſpeedy and powerful aid. Un- 
fortunately a friend of the maſter of the houſe 
where the aſſembl was held, who was fick in 
ing over-heard all that 


a neighbouring c 
had been reſolved, and gave advice of it imme- 


diately to the Volfinians. Aſſoon as the depu- 


ties returned thither, both them and ſeveral of 
the principal perſons were murdered. This was 
a new. reaſon for haſtening the aid. The Conſul 


FITS: arrived there with his army. The | 
re 
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deſended rhemfelve t ere with vigour, and 


. - made: 
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Pn made ſeveral briſk fallies, in one of which Fa- 
bins received a wound of which he died. But 


the courage of the Romans did not die with- 
him, and only became the more furious from 
his death. They continued the fiege, cut off 
proviſions ſo effectually, and preſſed the enemy 
ſo cloſe, that the next year, when the Senate ſent 
M. Fulvius, one of the. Conſuls, to terminate 


this enterprize, reduced to the want of all things, 


and not able to ſupport the famine any longer, 
they ſurrendered at diſcretion, They were 
made to ſuffer the moſt cruel! puniſhments, The 
city was deftroyed, and other places aſſigned . 
the remainder of the Volſinians, and the ſlaves 


who had been faithful to their maſters. This : 
expedition acquired the Conſul a triumph, 


Regulation Cn. Cornelius Blaſio, and C. Marcius Ruti- 
concerning lus, the latter for the ſecond time were elected 


the Cen- 


Sors. 


Cenſors in the year 487, Marcius aſſembled 
the People immediately, and reproached them 
ſharply for having choſen him Cenſor a ſecond 


time, after their anceſtors had abridged that 


office of two thirds of its duration, on account. 
of its too great authority. The moderation 
which he ſhewed on this occaſion, acquired him 


the ſirname of Cenſorinus ; and a decree was 


paſſed, whereby it was prohibited to confer the 
office of Cenſor twice upon the ſame perſon. 


Number of The number of Quxzſtors, or Treaſurers, were 
the Quæſ doubled the fame year. Hitherto there had been 


tors dou- 


Bled and 


only four, two for the city, and as many for 


augmented the army. But as the public revenues were very 


to eight. 


much increaſed in effect of the new augmenta- 
tions of the dominions of the State, there was 4 
neceſlity for nominating eight. . 


End of the Third Polumt, | 


